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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  following  little  volume  was  written  under 
the  idea  that  it  would  go  forth  to  the  public 
anonymously.  Not  that  it  contains  a  line  or  a 
sentiment  of  which  I  am  ashamed  to  avow  myself 
the  author.  Inaccuracies  there  may  be  found  in 
its  details,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  any  such 
exist;  and  the  lesson  which  it  professes  to  teach  is 
one  which  every  lover  of  his  country  will,  I  think, 
desire  to  see  generally  learned.  But,  for  obvious 
reasons,  I  should  have  preferred  leaving  it  to 
stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits;  and  I  sacrifice 
my  own  wishes  merely  because  a  good  man — the 
publisher  of  the  work — assures  me  that  his  inte- 
rests are  likely  to  be  promoted  by  my  doing  so. 
I  hope  that  his  expectations  in  this  respect  will 
be  realised;  and  that  the  relation  in  which, 
through  the  bounty  of  my  Sovereign,  and  the 
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partial  kindness  of  the  late  Secretary-at-War,  I 
am  permitted  to  stand  towards  the  British  Army, 
will  plead  my  excuse,  if  any  excuse  be  necessary, 
for  appearing,  even  in  this  imperfect  manner,  as 
its  Historian. 

G.  R.  G. 

CHELSEA  HOSPITAL, 
February,  1845. 
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ERRATUM  ON  PAGE  294. 


The  regulation  as  regards  the  good  service  stripe  has  been  slightly 
mis-stated  in  the  text.  The  rule  is,  that  after  seven  years'  good  conduc 
the  soldier  receives  one  chevron,  and  for  every  two  years  of  good  conduc 
subsequently,  an  additional  chevron  is  bestowed. 


and  repel  the  strangers;  and  necessity,  tlie  most  un- 
erring of  all  teachers,  gradually  introduces  among  them 
subordination  to  authority,  and  the  discipline  which 
springs  from  it.  Then  are  to  be  seen  those  ambus- 
cades and  surprises;  the  stealthy  march,  the  sudden 
attack;  the  rapid  retreat,  the  extreme  endurance;  which 
characterize,  at  the  present  day,  the  military  operations 
of  the  Indians  of  the  far  west.  And  as  in  this  state 
of  society  cunning  is  more  esteemed  than  courage,  as 
to  circumvent  and  overcome  at  a  disadvantage  accords 
better  with  the  hunter's  preferences  than  to  meet  ail 
enemy  in  the  open  field,  and  by  superior  valour  destroy 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL    VIEW    OF    THE    BEGINNINGS    OF    MILITARY 
HISTORY. THE  ARMIES  OF  GREECE. 

THE  military  history  of  all  nations  is  in  its  origin  and 
early  progress  the  same.  The  wild  hunter  of  the  woods 
becomes,  when  his  hunting  grounds  are  invaded,  the 
defender  of  his  own  and  of  his  children's  rights; 
and  the  weapons  with  which  he  had  previously  over- 
come or  inveigled  the  animals  of  the  chase,  he 
now  turns  against  his  fellow  men.  His  quarrel,  at 
first  a  private  affair,  is  taken  up  in  due  time  by  the 
rest  of  his  tribe.  They  go  forth  in  a  body  to  resist 
and  repel  the  strangers;  and  necessity,  the  most  un- 
erring of  all  teachers,  gradually  introduces  among  them 
subordination  to  authority,  and  the  discipline  which 
springs  from  it.  Then  are  to  be  seen  those  ambus- 
cades and  surprises;  the  stealthy  march,  the  sudden 
attack;  the  rapid  retreat,  the  extreme  endurance;  which 
characterize,  at  the  present  day,  the  military  operations 
of  the  Indians  of  the  far  west.  And  as  in  this  state 
of  society  cunning  is  more  esteemed  than  courage,  as 
to  circumvent  and  overcome  at  a  disadvantage  accords 
better  with  the  hunter's  preferences  than  to  meet  an 
enemy  in  the  open  field,  and  by  superior  valour  destroy 
MIL.  HIST.  B 
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him,  superior  address  in  the  conduct  of  military  ope- 
rations, such  as  they  arc,  opens  for  individuals  the 
shortest  and  readiest  path  to  authority  among  his 
people.  Every  man  in  the  tribe,  who  has  strength  to 
wield  a  weapon,  is  a  warrior  not  less  than  a  hunter 
from  his  youth.  They  alone  hecome  leaders  and  chiefs, 
who  find  or  make  an  opportunity  of  proving,  that  their 
minds  are  more  fertile  in  resources,  and  their  frames 
more  capable  of  endurance,  than  those  of  their  fellows. 
Or  if  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  those  regions  over 
which  trackless  forests  seem  never  to  have  waved,  and 
trace  the  progress  of  human  society  there,  from  its 
beginning  in  single  families,  through  nomadic  tribes, 
to  settled  nations,  we  shall  find  the  same  uniformity 
of  principle  everywhere  prevailing,  though  with  as 
much  variety  of  detail  as  circumstances  might  be  ex- 
pected to  call  forth.  The  rich  pasturages  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  of  Palestine,  not  less  than  the  steppes  of 
Scythia,  and  the  mountain  glens  of  the  Caucasus, 
induced  among  the  people  to  whose  lot  they  respectively 
fell,  an  early  habit  of  domesticating  animals  for  their 
own  use.  The  wealth  of  the  Patriarchs  was  in  their 
flocks  and  herds;  and  these  they  removed  from  place 
to  place,  as  forage  might  become  scarce,  or  water  fail 
them.  But  flocks  and  herds  are  not  to  be  preserved 
from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  nor  the  animals  them- 
selves to  be  collected  and  kept  within  bounds,  except 
by  the  help  of  weapons  more  formidable  than  those 
with  which  nature  has  supplied  us.  Hence  the  sling, 
and  the  bow,  and  the  spear  would  soon  come  to  be 
invented: — dangerous  instruments  in  the  hands  of  un- 
civilized men.  who  having  tested  their  efficacy  against 
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more  ignoble  foes,  would  turn  them  by-and-bye  upon 
such  tribes  as  might  dispute  with  them  the  possession 
of  a  green  meadow,  or  the  usufruct  of  a  sweet  well. 
And  when,  in  process  of  time,  pillage  become  a  trade, 
the  shepherd  was  constrained  to  bear  his  weapons  con- 
tinually about  him,  and  to  be,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  prepared  to  use  them.  Thus  war  grew  in 
pastoral  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  forests  of  the  hunter, 
out  of  the  very  necessities  of  human  nature;  and  though 
the  mode  of  conducting  it  in  the  one  case  might  vary 
from  that  pursued  in  the  other,  in  both  instances  the 
results  were  pretty  much  the  same.  All  males,  whether 
bond  or  free,  whether  reared  in  the  greenwood  or 
brought  up  among  the  tents  of  the  shepherd,  were,  from 
their  earliest  youth,  inured  to  shed  blood;  the  former 
seeking  to  accomplish  his  end  as  much  as  possible  by 
stealth,  and  without  exposing  himself  to  hazard, — the 
latter  looking  continually  for  an  open  foe,  and  prepared 
openly  to  encounter  him. 

And  finally  when  we  follow  these  shepherds  and 
hunters  further;  when  the  trees  are  partially  felled,  and 
the  soil  is  cultivated,  and  corn  is  raised,  and  villages 
and  small  towns  are  established,  we  still  find  that 
the  common  safety  requires  that  all  who  are  capable  of 
bearing  arms  shall  possess  them:  and  that  they  shall 
be  ready,  in  the  hour  of  need,  to  peril  limb  and  life  in 
the  defence  of  the  common  settlement.  Yet  ere  it 
come  to  this,  the  government,  both  military  and  civil, 
will  have  changed,  in  some  degree,  its  shape.  The 
Patriarchal  line  may  be  broken,  or  it  may  not;  the 
personal  independence  of  each  individual  hunter  has 
certainly  disappeared,  and  in  its  room  there  will  have 
B2 
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arisen,  either  concentrated  power — as  among  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Babylonians  of  old,  or  counsels  of  state  pre- 
sided over  by  chiefs — as  among  the  ancient  Germanic 
and  Celtic  races.  Still  the  realm,  kingdom,  or  common- 
wealth will  continue  to  assert  a  claim,  as  often  as 
occasion  may  arise,  on  the  military  services  of  its 
youth;  which  they  render  freely,  not  for  pay  or  reward, 
but  as  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  they  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  which  a  social  state,  however  rude, 
confers  upon  its  members. 

In  process  of  time,  when  these  petty  states  had 
enlarged  themselves,  and  civilization  at  once  multiplied 
new  wants  and  increased  the  means  of  supplying  them, 
this  constant  liability  of  the  whole  male  population  to 
military  service  was  found  to  be  attended  with  many 
and  grave  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place,  a  frequent 
calling  away  of  the  husbandman  from  his  labour,  and 
the  mechanic  from  his  device,  interfered  mischievously 
with  the  usual  arrangements  of  life.  The  former  lost 
the  convenient  season  for  ploughing,  sowing,  or  reaping, 
a  serious  misfortune  to  the  community  at  large;  the 
latter,  interrupted  in  a  delicate  and  perhaps  intricate 
undertaking,  was  never  afterwards  in  a  condition  to 
resume  it  efficiently.  In  the  next  place,  the  sort  of 
watch  and  ward  which  such  a  militia  could  keep, 
proved  but  a  poor  defence  against  a  brave  and  enter- 
prising neighbour,  while  for  all  the  purposes  of  offen- 
sive warfare,  the  militia  itself  must  have  been  abso- 
lutely useless.  Hence  the  rise  in  Egypt,  and  elsewhere 
in  Eastern  lands,  of  a  distinct  military  caste,  or  order, 
on  whom  devolved  the  honour  of  guarding  the  land 
in  seasons  of  peace,  and  of  organizing  and  command- 
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iDg  armies  when  foreign  war  was  agreed  upon.  Hence, 
too,  the  developement  in  the  West  of  a  system  of 
selection  or  impressment,  on  which  the  Greeks  first, 
and  after  them  the  Romans,  built  up  the  fabric  of 
their  standing  armies;  and  on  the  principle  of  which 
the  military  affairs  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  continue, 
at  the  present  day,  to  be  conducted. 

Of  the  organization  of  the  armies  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  except  very  briefly.  In  the 
former  of  these  countries  Pericles,  an  Athenian,  was  the 
first  to  provide  subsistence  money  out  of  the  public  ex- 
chequer, for  the  troops.  Prior  to  his  day,  all  the  youth 
of  the  several  states  were  held  amenable,  from  eighteen, 
years  old  and  upwards,  to  military  service:  and  after 
twenty  might  be  enrolled  and  led  against  the  enemy, 
each  living  on  his  own  charges,  even  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  state.  But  Pericles  introduced  a  new  order  of 
things,  by  asserting  that  men  of  small  means  or  de- 
pendent on  their  own  industry  for  a  maintenance, 
ought  not  to  give  to  their  country  the  twofold  boon  of 
their  persons  and  their  property.  Historians  allege  that 
this  innovation  of  Pericles  had  no  loftier  end  in  view, 
than  the  securing  for  himself  a  large  share  of  popula- 
rity. It  is  possible  that  historians  may  speak  the  truth; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  to  Greece  the  arrangement  was 
productive  of  the  best  results;  for  never  were  her  armies 
so  efficient  in  every  point  of  view,  as  after  they  had 
freed  themselves  from  their  prejudice  against  a  name, 
and  become,  by  the  acceptance  of  pay,  mercenaries. 

The  armies  of  Greece  were  composed  chiefly  of 
infantry,  of  which  they  had  three  sorts :  the  Hoplitae, 
or  heavy-armed;  the  Psili,  or  light-armed;  and  the 
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Pel^stse,  whose  equipments,  intermediate  between  the 

two,  fitted  them,  should  occasion  require,  to  act  with 
either.     The  defensive  armour  of  the  first  were  helmets 
made  of  brass,  or  the  hides  of  animals,  with  the  hair 
turned  outwards;  breast-plates  and  back-pieces,  greaves, 
and   gauntlets,    composed   of  the   same   materials,    or 
else  of  double  or  triple  cord ;  and  of  large  shields  made 
of  bull's  hide  or  light  wood,   and  studded  with  brass. 
Their  weapons  of  offence  were  a  long  spear,  of  which 
the  handle  was  usually  of  ash,  and  the  point  brass  or 
iron:  and  a  sword,  short  and  stout,  which  they  used 
when  in  the  field,  more  frequently  to  dress  and  pre- 
pare their  food  than  in  deadly  struggle  with  the  enemy. 
The  second,   or  light-armed  men,   wore  no  defensive 
covering  at  all,  except  -for  the  head,  and  across  the 
chest.      They  wielded  slings,  darts,  bows,  and  other 
missiles,  and  were  employed  exclusively  to  skirmish? 
and  to  cover  the  advance  or  retreat  of  the  line.     The 
third  carried  shields  and  spears,  both  of  them  lighter 
and  smaller  than  those  with  which  the  hoplifoe  were 
armed;  and  seem,  on  occasions  particularly  where  the 
enemy  had  given  way,  to  have  performed  good  service. 
The  organization    of  the    Greek  infantry   was   ex- 
ceedingly perfect,  and  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  that 
which  prevails  in  modern  armies.     There  was  a  scale 
of  responsibility  which  ascended  from  the  Pempadar- 
chus,  or  commander    of  five,  to   the  Tetraphalangar- 
chus,  or  commander  of  sixteen  thousand  men.  A  com- 
pany, or  taxis,  seems  to  have  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  over  whom  were  set  two  officers  cor- 
responding in  their  duties  to  a  captain  and  lieutenant 
among   us.      Four   companies   made   a   battalion,    or 
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zenagia;  two  zenagia  composed  a  regiment,  or  chilar- 
chia;  which  again,  being  doubled,  became  a  merarchia, 
or  brigade;  and  the  merarchia,  by  the  same  process, 
merged  in  a  phalangarchia,  or  division.  Finally,  we 
have  the  corps  d'armee,  or  diphalangia,  consisting  of 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  men,  and 
last  of  all,  the  tetraphalangarchia,  or  phalanx  complete, 
of  which  the  proper  strength  was  sixteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  ad3,  that  all  this  regularity  of  duplication 
describes  rather  the  theory  of  Greek  organization  than 
the  state  of  Greek  armies  when  actually  embodied. 
The  casualties  of  war  seldom  leave  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  frame-work  of  battalions  and  corps  as  the 
opening  of  a  campaign  may  have  found  them.  But 
though  the  numbers  composing  an  armed  body  might 
vary,  the  spirit  which  is  fostered  by  regularity  of  com- 
position and  control,  underwent  no  change.  A  Grecian 
corps,  however  diminutive  in  point  of  size,  was  as  much 
under  the  influence  of  discipline  and  self-respect  as  the 
largest  army. 

The  Greeks  in  ancient  times  were  not  remarkable 
for  the  excellency  or  strength  of  their  cavalry;  neither 
did  they  pay  much  regard  to  this  arm.  Those  alone 
served  on  horseback  who  were  possessed  of  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  and  they  seem,  in  the  proudest 
day  of  Grecian  glory,  to  have  been  in  point  of  num- 
bers so  inconsiderable,  that  at  the  battle  of  Marathon 
the  Athenians  brought  into  the  field  no  more  than 
ninety-two  horsemen.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at. 
Attica,  a  mountainous  and  rugged  country,  was  not 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  skilful  cavaliers;  and 
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Sparta,  her  rival  for  many  years,  laboured  under  a 
similar  disadvantage.  The  Thessalians  were  diffe- 
rently circumstanced ;  so  were  the  Colophonians ;  they 
had  their  cavalry,  which  proved  both  bold  and  daring 
in  fight;  but  their  rank  among  the  States  was  never 
such  as  to  obtain  for  them  more  than  a  secondary 
place  in  general  estimation.  They  proved  exceedingly 
useful  as  allies;  but  were  not  powerful  enough  to  effect 
any  change  in  public  feeling,  or  public  manners.  That, 
however,  which  their  internal  wars  failed  to  bring 
about,  the  great  struggle  with  Persia  forced  upon  the 
Greeks  for  adoption.  The  want  of  cavalry  to  protect 
the  march  of  the  columns  through  the  plains  of  Asia 
Minor  so  soon  as  the  war  became  aggressive,  was 
strongly  felt ;  and  they  applied  themselves  with  charac- 
teristic energy,  to  repair  the  defect.  Henceforth  we 
find  both  light  and  heavy  cavalry  serving  with  the 
armies  of  Greece;  and  under  Alexander,  when  he 
had  established  his  superiority,  serving  with  great 
distinction.  They  were  equipped,  the  former  with 
darts,  bows,  and  light  swords;  their  defensive  armour 
comprising  little  more  than  a  head-piece,  with  a  sort 
of  quilted  surtout:  the  latter  with  long  and  heavy 
swords,  cuirasses,  and  brass  plates  for  the  protection 
of  their  horses.  Some  of  these  latter,  not  so  heavily 
armed  as  the  rest,  were  accustomed  to  fight,  like  the 
dragoon  of  a  bygone  age,  either  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, as  occasion  might  require.  And  all  were  distri- 
buted into  the  same  order  of  fives,  tens,  fifties,  hun- 
dreds, and  thousands,  which  gave  their  disciplined 
bearing  to  the  infantry,  and  taught  them  the  great 
military  virtue  of  obedience  and  command. 
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Besides  horse  and  foot  the  Greeks  used  to   employ 
in  ancient  times  war-chariots  as  implements  of  offence; 
and   for  a   brief  space    subsequently    to    Alexander's 
triumphs,    both    elephants   and  camels   were  brought 
into  the  line  of  battle.     But  the  chariots  seem  to  have 
fallen   into  disrepute  soon  after  the  days  of  Homer. 
They  could  not  be  employed  at  all,  except  in  an  open 
and  perfectly  level  country;  and  the  horses  that  drew 
them  being  under  very  imperfect  control,  were  apt,  if 
wounded,  to  break  loose  and  run  away  with  both  the 
warrior  and  the  charioteer.     In  like  manner  the  ele- 
phants and  camels  proved  so  unmanageable,  indeed,  so 
offensive,  particularly  the  latter,  to  the  cavalry,  that 
they,  too,  after  a  brief  experience  of  their  inutility 
were  laid  aside.     It  was  on  the  forest  of  spears  and 
the  horseman's  sabre,  that  the  issues  of  the  war,  hence- 
forth depended;  and  against  all  but  the  science  and 
intrepidity  of  Rome,  they  prevailed.    But  the  discipline 
of  Rome  was  so  much  wiser  than  that  of  Greece,  the 
arrangement  of  her  armies  so  superior  in  every  respect, 
that  before  her  legions  the  might  even  of  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx  went  down.     Of  these  things  it  there- 
fore remains  to  speak,  with  as  much  of  brevity  as  shall 
at  all  accord  with  the  importance  and  great  extent  of 
the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    ROMAN    ARMY. 

OP  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  armies  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  make  mention.  They  resembled  in  every 
point  of  view  the  levies  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  did  their  duty  pretty  much  as  it  was  done  by 
their  rivals  of  Alba  Longa  and  of  Latium.  But  by 
and  by,  when  the  soldier  began  to  receive  pay  and 
clothing  from  the  state ;  when  he  took  service  for  a 
stated  number  of  years,  and  was  equipped,  armed, 
and  in  some  measure  fed  at  the  public  expense,  he 
became  both  individually,  and  as  the  member  of  an 
organised  body,  a  far  more  formidable  warrior.  He  was 
thus  circumstanced  when  under  Quintus  Cincinnatus, 
the  Dictator,  he  overthrew  the  jEqui,  and  set  Marcius 
and  his  army  free.  Scipio  Africanus  led  him  thus 
trained  against  Hannibal  and  Carthage:  and  Julius 
C&sar,  when  he  first  visited  Britain,  carried  in  his 
train  whole  legions  of  veterans  educated  in  the  same 
school.  It  is  therefore  of  the  Roman  army  after  it  has 
attained  to  its  utmost  perfection  under  the  first  of  the 
emperors,  that  we  purpose  to  speak.  What  is  said  of 
Cassar's  troops  will  apply  with  very  trivial  additions 
and  omissions  to  those  of  the  most  renowned  of  his 
predecessors.  But  the  Tenth  Legion  now  sits  for  a 
portrait,  which  can  claim  at  least  to  resemble  the 
original,  with  whatever  defects  it  may  be  chargeable. 

The  Roman  Legion,  a  perfect   army  within  itself, 
consisted,   when   full,   of  six  thousand  men,   besides 
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three  hundred  cavalry.  It  was  attended  both  in 
camp  and  in  quarters  hy  a  body  of  Velites,  or  light 
troops,  which  varied  according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  service  both  in  numbers  and  in  character.  For 
there  were  velites  on  horseback,  as  well  as  on 
foot,  the  weapons  wielded  by  both  being  the  same, 
namely,  slings,  light  javelins,  so  formed  as  to  bend 
when  they  struck  the  earth,  bows,  swords  wherewith 
to  cut  and  thrust;  helmets,  usually  composed  of  the 
hairy  skins  of  beasts,  and  round  bucklers,  or  shields  of 
wood,  covered  with  bull's  hide  and  brazen  studs.  Of 
the  business  and  posts  of  the  velites  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  speak  after  we  have  described  the  organi- 
zation of  the  legion  itself,  for  in  the  legions  Rome 
reposed  all  her  confidence;  and  not,  for  many  ages, 
unworthily. 

The  legion,  whatever  might  be  its  numerical 
strength,  consisted  of  ten  cohorts,  or  armed  bodies 
very  similar  in  their  organization  and  general  arrange- 
ments to  a  battalion  among  us.  Each  cohort  was 
subdivided  into  three  maniples  and  six  centuries;  in 
other  words,  the  Roman  battalion  mustered  on  parade 
six  companies,  which  acting  by  pairs  became  mani- 
ples, as  two  troops  of  British  cavalry,  whether  in  the 
line  or  detached,  constitute  in  this  day  what  we  call  a 
squadron.  The  Roman  cavalry,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  not  to  have  recognised  the  latter  nomenclature. 
The  regiment  attached  to  each  legion  had  its  three 
hundred  men  and  horses,  told  off"  into  ten  troops  of 
thirty  horses  each,  which  were  again  distributed  into 
tens,  each  under  the  command  of  its  own  Decurion. 

Nothing   could    be   more   perfect  in   their    degree 
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than  the   equipment    and   discipline    of   the    Roman 
troops.     As  each  legion  represented  an  entire  army, 
so  each  cohort  was  but  a  legion    in  miniature;   the 
men  being  armed,   distributed,  drilled,  and  generally 
trained  upon  one  uniform  system  throughout.     Hence, 
a   Roman    detachment,    whatever  its  numbers   might 
be,  brought  into    the  field  three  kinds    of   infantry, 
of  which  the  appointments  varied  only   so  far  as  to 
render   them  more    competent   to  play    their  respec- 
tive parts;  and  to  give    mutual  support  to   one    an- 
other in  battle.     The  first  line  consisted  of  Hastati, 
so  called  from  the  long  spears  with  which  they  were 
originally  armed,  but  which,  not  being  found  effective, 
were  exchanged  for  shorter  weapons;  and  for  swords. 
These  were  selected  from  among  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  corps,  and  showed  all  the  activity  as  well 
as  the  ardour  of  their  standing.     In  rear  of  them  the 
Principes  were  drawn  up,  men  in  the  vigour  of  their 
days,  and  of  some  experience;  while  the  third  line,  or 
reserve,  consisted  of  old  soldiers  of  tried  courage,,  to 
whom  the  title  was  given,  sometimes  of  Triarii,  some- 
times  of  Pilani.     It  is    worthy    of  remark,    that  the 
defensive  armour  of  all  these  legionaries    was  pretty 
much  the  same.     Each  man  carried  an  oblong  shield 
(scutum)   about  four    feet   in   length   by  two  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  which  was  composed  of  wood,  riveted 
by  plates  of  iron,  and  was  covered  over  with  a  bull's 
hide.     An  iron  boss,  sharp-pointed  and  strong,  jutted 
out  from  the  middle    of  it,    which  at   close  quarters 
often  became  a  weapon  of  offence. 

The  head  of  the  legionary  was  protected  by  a  galea, 
or  helmet  of  brass  or  iron;  of  which  the  laps  came 
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down  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  shoulders,  but  left  the  face 
bare.  On  the  top  of  the  head -piece  was  a  crest,  sur- 
mounted by  an  ornament  and  a  plume  of  feathers.  A 
coat  of  mail  protected  his  trunk.  It  was  generally 
composed  of  leather,  over  which  were  drawn  plates  of 
iron  in  the  shape  of  scales,  or  else  a  shirt  of  chain- 
armour;  yet  there  were  many  corps  which  rejected 
these,  preferring  a  single  plate  of  brass  to  cover  the 
chest,  which  they  called  thorax  or  pectorale.  Greaves 
guarded  the  leg — sometimes  only  the  right  leg,  and  a 
sort  of  shoe,  called  the  caliga,  set  with  nails,  covered 
the  foot.  Finally,  the  legionary's  weapons  were  a 
short,  thick,  and  strong  sword,  with  the  form  of  which 
all  men  are  familiar,  and  two  long  javelins,  which  he 
generally  threw  with  great  effect,  ere  coming  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  enemy. 

The  equipment  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  if  we  except 
their  saddles,  and  the  absence  of  stirrups,  seems  to 
have  been  not  less  carefully  attended  to  than  that  of 
the  infantry.  In  early  times  the  Roman  horsemen 
wore  no  defensive  armour,  perhaps  because  of  the 
hindrance  which  it  would  have  occasioned,  to  their 
mounting  and  dismounting  rapidly.  By-and-by,  how- 
ever, we  find  them  fully  accoutred,  some  as  heavy 
horse,  or  Loricati,  with  armour  from  head  to  foot; 
others  as  light  cavalry;  the  latter  dressed  pretty  much 
in  the  fashion  of  the  infantry,  and  carrying  the  same 
sort  of  weapons,  which  they  used  in  the  same  way. 
A  work  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  writers 
is  still  extant,  wherein  the  art  of  throwing  the  javelin 
from  horseback  is  elaborately  taught. 

The  regiment   of  cavalry,  for   such  it   was,  which 
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acted  with  the  legion,  was  under  the  command  of  an 
officer  called  Prajfectus  Ala?.     Each  turma,   or  troop, 
had   at   its    head    a  Dux   Turma?;    each  decurio,    or 
ten,  its  Dux  Decurionis,  with  an  Optio,  or  deputy  under 
him,  of  a  rank  similar  to  that  of  one  of  our  non-com- 
missioned  officers.      In  like  manner,  the   cohorts  of 
infantry  obeyed  the  Tribunes,  who  seem  to  have  all 
held  precisely  the  same  rank  in  the  army,  for   they 
all   acted   under    the    Consul,    or   Legatus,    when    a 
legion  came  together,  as  second  in  command,  accord- 
ing  to  a  monthly  roister.      By  them,  too,  were  the 
Centurions,  or  captains,  chosen,  of  old,  from  among  the 
more  meritorious  of  the  private  soldiers;  in  later  times 
through  favour,  and  even  for  money,  as  commissions  are 
procured  among  ourselves.     The  Optiones,  on  the  con- 
trary, or  lieutenants,  of  whom  there  were  two  for  each 
company,  were  always  selected  by  the  centurions,  who 
appointed  likewise  their  own  ensigns.     There  were  two 
of  these  latter  for  each  manipulus,  or  double  century. 
The  centurions  were  not  all  of  the  same  rank  or 
authority  in  the  army.     On  the  contrary,  the  centurion 
of  Xo.  1  century,  in  the  first  maniple  of  the  Triarii, 
commanded  all  the  other  centurions  in  the  legion,  and 
had  charge  of  the  Eagle, — an  office  both  of  honour  and 
profit,  by  virtue   of  which  he  took  his  place  in  the 
equestrian  order  of  citizens.    Next  to  him  came  the 
centurion  of  No.  2,  or  the  first  maniple  of  the  Prin- 
cipes, — and  so  on  till  we  go  down  to  the  youngest  cen- 
turion, of  the  tenth  maniple   of  Hastati.     There  Avas 
thus  opened-  to  the  Roman  soldier  a  wide  field  of  am- 
bition; because  all,  without  exception,  were  held  eligible 
or  the  office  of  centurion,  though  none    but  men  of 
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noble  or  equestrian  birth  seem  usually  to  have  passed 
beyond  it. 

Besides  her  domestic  soldiers  Rome,  after  she  attained 
to  eminence,  marched  against  her  enemies  far  and  near, 
both  foot  and  horse,  supplied  by  the  states  which  she 
Lad  either  subdued  or  admitted  to  a  sort  of  dependent 
alliance.  These,  which  were  called  auxiliaries,  received 
pay  and  clothing  from  the  Romans,  though  not  univer- 
sally so;  for  at  first  the  Latini,  and  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
jugated republics  of  Italy,  not  only  enrolled,  but  paid 
their  respective  contingents.  But  by-and-by,  when 
the  old  distinctions  which  used  to  fence  them  off  from 
their  lordly  neighbours  wore  away,  they  became,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  one  with  the  ruling  power. 
From  that  time,  their  forces  were  incorporated  with 
those  of  the  republic,  and  the  term  auxiliaries  became 
restricted  to  troops  lent  by  foreign  powers.  Of  these, 
the  Celtiberians  of  Spain  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
enrolled.  Yet  in  latter  days,  when  their  empire  began 
to  be  shaken,  the  Roman  legions  were  filled  almost 
exclusively  with  provincials.  Each  district  was  then 
obliged  to  supply  a  certain  number  of  men,  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  of  its  territory,  and  the  abundance 
of  its  means;  and,  as  is  well  known,  several  gave  to 
Rome  herself,  a  supreme  ruler. 

We  come  now  to  the  velites,  or  light  troops  among  the 
Romans;  of  which  we  hear  nothing  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  Punic  war.  Though  organized  into 
cohorts,  centuries,  &c.,  and  attached  to  the  different 
legions  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  exigency  of  the 
service  on  which  each  might  be  employed,  the  velites 
were  not,  themselves,  legionaries.  They  had  no  dis- 
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tinct  place  in  the  line  of  battle.  They  covered  columns 
in  front  and  flank  when  advancing,  and  protected  their 
rear  on  a  retreat.  They  were  the  riflemen  of  ancient 
Rome,  slinging,  shooting  arrows,  and  hurling  light 
javelins  with  great  boldness,  and  often  with  terrible 
effect.  The  best  light  troops  of  Rome  she  drew  from 
the  Balearic  isles  and  the  plains  of  Numidia.  The 
former  excelled  with  the  use  of  the  sling,  and  served 
always  on  foot;  the  latter  were  skilful  archers, 
shooting  their  arrows  from  their  horses'  >  backs,  and 
moving  from  point  to  point  with  surprising  celerity. 
No  Roman  horseman,  or  horseman  in  the  service  of 
Rome,  ever  made  use  of  a  saddle  or  stirrups.  In 
general,  he  sat  upon  a  covering  of  cloth,  with  which 
his  animal  was  girt.  The  Numidian  alone  guided  his 
steed  by  his  voice, — he  had  neither  saddle  nor  bridle 
to  depend  upon. 

By  an  army  thus  distributed,  equipped,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  responsible  control,  wre  naturally  expect  to 
find  war  treated  from  first  to  last  as  a  science;  and  in 
the  army  of  Rome  we  indeed  find  it  so.  Everything 
was  done  there  according  to  rule : — the  infantry  moved 
with  a  measured  tread;  extended  or  closed  their  files; 
changed  front  with  regularity,  and  adapted  their  form- 
ations to  every  conceivable  variation  of  country.  The 
cavalry  were  not  less  trained;  while  from  baggage, 
that  grievous  drawback  to  the  eificiency  of  other  armies, 
the  armies  of  Rome  were  wonderfully  free.  Each 
soldier  carried  about  his  person,  besides  his  armour 
and  weapons,  provisions  enough,  cooked  or  uncooked, 
to  last  him  often  for  fifteen  days.  He  had  besides 
a  saw,  a  basket,  an  axe,  a  hook  and  leathern  thong,  a 
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chain,  a  pot,  besides  three  or. 
stakes,  to  transport  from  plac 
these  encumbrances  he  would  a 
occasions,  twenty  miles  a  day, — a 
more.  The  usual  rate  of  marching  waTfour  miles  in  the  % 
hour,  which  became,  if  need  were,  even  five  miles.  His 
tents,which  were  composed  of  dressed  hides,  the  general 
transported  on  horses  or  bullocks.  He  conveyed  by  the 
same  means,  his  portable  mills,  with  his  medical  stores, 
which  were  never  neglected.  In  a  word,  except  that 
they  carried  weapons  different  from  ours,  the  Romans 
had  elaborated  contrivances,  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
almost  the  fac-simile  of  the  system  which  is  in  force 
among  us  at  the  present  day,  for  raising,  training  and 
employing  their  armies  in  war. 

The  arrangements  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  the  care 
that  was  taken  to  complete  them,  are  too  well-known 
to  require  a  detailed  description  here.  A  Roman 
army  never  halted,  even  for  a  single  night,  without 
constructing,  for  the  protection  of  its  tents,  both  a  ditch 
and  a  rampart;  and  this  camp  so  formed,  became,  in 
case  of  a  protracted  sojourn,  a  regular  fortification. 
Generally  speaking,  the  rampart  was  composed  entirely 
of  earth.  It  was  stockaded  above,  covered  in  front 
by  a  fosse,  of  which  the  depth  was  nine  feet,  the  breadth 
twelve;  and  not  unfrequently  it  gave  protection  to 
corps  during  all  the  months  of  winter.  The  standing 
camps,  or  permanent  stations,  were,  however,  different 
things.  In  the  construction  of  these,  stone,  bricks,  and 
the  powerful  cement  which  modern  science  has  not 
contrived  to  imitate,  wrere  employed;  and  there  arose 
in  consequence,  a  sort  of  fortified  towns,  of  which  the 
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plan  may  still  be  ascertained  by  him  who  shall  visi^ 
Richborough  Castle,  in  Kent,  or  the  still  more  exten- 
sive remains  which  attract  the  notice  of  the  antiquary 
at  Silchester,  in  Hampshire. 

The  Roman  soldier,  in  the  infancy  of  his  state,  served 
like  other  warriors,  without  pay;  but  in  the  347th 
year  of  the  city,  pay  was  first  awarded  to  him  at  the 
rate  of  two  oboli,  or  twopence  halfpenny  of  our 
money,  per  day.  It  so  continued,  the  centurion  re- 
ceiving double,  and  the  eques,  or  horseman,  triple, 
during  all  the  times  of  the  republic.  Julius  Caesar, 
however,  doubled  the  soldier's  wages;  which  were  by 
Augustus  raised  to  sevenpence  halfpenny  a  day. 
To  be  sure,  the  soldier  was  clothed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  received  for  his  subsistence  about  four 
bushels  of  corn  monthly.  Yet  to  cover  the  cost  of 
these  things,  he  was  placed  under  stoppages;  an 
arrangement  which  more  and  more  assimilates  his 
position  with  that  of  the  British  soldier  at  this  day. 
The  latter  has  his  clothing  and  rations  served  out  to 
him,  but  he  pays  for  both;  though  the  amount  which 
he  pays  is  probably  less  than  would  be  demanded 
from  him  in  a  common  market. 

The  term  of  military  service  in  the  armies  of  Rome 
was,  for  a  foot  soldier  twenty  years,  for  a  horseman 
ten.  They  might  then  claim  their  discharges,  which 
were  sometimes  granted  to  them  at  an  earlier  period? 
either  on  account  of  failing  health,  or  through  the 
favour  of  the  general.  There  were  no  such  things  as 
settled  pensions  for  military  service  among  the  Romans : 
donations  in  money  were  often  given  by  a  victorious 
leader,  when  his  army  was  broken  up;  and  in  latter 
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times  it  became  a  measure  of  state  policy  to  settle 
veterans  as  colonists  in  conquered  provinces;  but  pen- 
sions they  had  none.  In  the  same  spirit  the  rewards  of 
of  valour  recognised  by  the  laws,  and  held  in  chief 
repute  among  the  people,  were  all  honorary,  rather 
than  lucrative.  The  civil  crown,  the  mural  crown,  the 
naval  crown,  were  esteemed  solely  on  account  of  the 
merits  in  their  wearers  which  they  commemorated. 
The  first,  indeed,  was  a  mere  garland  of  oak-leaves; 
yet  it  entitled  him  who  had  earned  it  to  the  respect  of 
his  fellow-citizens, — which  they  manifested  on  all 
occasions,  not  only  without  reluctance,  but  cheerfully. 
In  like  manner,  the  highest  honour  to  which  a  victo- 
rious general  could  aspire— the  triumph — was  attended 
with  such  expense  as  well  nigh  to  deter  men  of  mode- 
rate means  from  aiming  at  it.  Still  war  was  the  great 
business  of  the  Roman's  life.  He  was  one  of  a  com- 
munity of  soldiers,  in  whose  eyes  all  other  merits  fell 
infinitely  short  of  courage  and  conduct  before  the 
enemy. 

Punishments  in  the  Roman  army  were  awarded  by 
the  tribunes  and  prefects,  assisted  by  a  council  of 
inferior  officers,  or  else  by  the  general  in  person. 
From  the  decision  of  the  latter  there  lay  no  appeal ; 
and  as  he  was  seldom  called  upon  to  try  a  prisoner, 
except  some  very  heavy  charge  lay  against  him,  the 
sentences  which  he  passed  were,  for  the  most  part, 
stern  enough.  Thus,  a  Roman  soldier  could  be  beaten 
with  rods,  or  with  a  vine-sapling;  he  could  be  scourged, 
and  sold  as  a  slave;  he  could  be  beaten  to  death 
with  sticks, — which  was  often  the  punishment  of  theft; 
desertion,  perjury,  &c;  he  could  be  crushed  to  death 
C2 
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with  stones  or  hurdles;  he  could  be  beheaded,  or 
crucified,  and  his  body  left  without  interment;  he 
could  be  stabbed  to  death  by  his  fellow-soldiers,  or,  in  - 
the  days  of  the  emperors,  thrown  to  wild  beasts.  These 
were  the  more  severe  punishments,  which  overtook 
such  alone  as  had  been  guilty  of  some  very  grave 
crime;  to  which,  in  cases  of  mutiny  may  be  added 
decimation, — when  the  troops  cast  lots,  and  each  tenth 
man  was  led  forth  to  execution.  But  for  minor  offences 
the  Roman  military  law  provided  much  milder  punish  • 
ments.  The  delinquent's  pay  might  be  stopped,  who 
was  often  absent  from  his  standards;  he  might  have 
his  spears  taken  from  him ;  he  might  be  sent  to  lodge 
apart  from  the  tents  of  his  comrades,  or  be  employed 
without  the  camp  on  public  works.  He  might  be  pro- 
hibited from  sitting  down  or  reclining  at  his  meals;  or 
be  made  to  stand  before  the  general's  tent  in  a  loose 
jacket;  or  get  barley  served  out  to  him  instead  of 
wheat;  or  lose  rank  in  his  company;  or  be  transferred 
to  a  legion  or  cohort  of  inferior  name.  And  finally,  a 
legion  might  be  deprived  of  its  number,  or  broken  up 
and  distributed  among  other  legions.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  Roman  discipline  was  not  cruel.  It 
never  aimed  at  teasing  such  as  were  the  objects  of  it; 
it  accustomed  them  to  control,  and  won  for  them  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world. 

The  order  of  battle  among  the  Romans  varied,  as 
among  disciplined  troops  it  always  must,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  might  operate. 
Where  the  ground  would  admit  of  it,  a  general  drew 
up  his  legions  in  three  lines,  of  each  of  which  the 
depth  varied,  though  it  comprised,  for  the  most  part, 
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from  four  to  six  ranks.  Not  that  these  lines  were 
in  any  case  compact;  for  the  different  maniples  stood 
at  intervals  from  one  another,  even  in  the  same 
line.  But  they  kept  the  same  front  with  great  exacti- 
tude, and  were  so  disposed  as  that  each  individual 
cornhatant  should  find  the  best  opportunity  of  wield- 
ing his  weapons.  The  Hastati,  as  has  elsewhere  been 
described,  stood  in  front.  Behind  them,  at  a  given 
space,  the  Principes  were  arranged,  so  that  each  mani- 
ple of  these  might  close  up  or  chequer  the  open  spaces 
in  the  line  before  them:  through  which,  by-the-bye, 
the  Yelites  retired  when  driven  in:  not  unfrequently 
rallying  there,  and  showing  a  close  front  side  by  side 
with  the  Hastati.  And  in  rear  of  all,  chequered  over 
again,  stood  the  Triarii:  ready  to  bring  assistance  to 
the  two  former  lines,  wherever  they  might  be  pressed  : 
and  competent  to  do  so,  by  reason  of  their  disposi- 
tion, without  confusion.  With  respect  again  to  the 
cavalry,  it  was  for  the  most  part  placed  so  as  to  cover 
the  flanks  of  the  infantry.  But  the  turmae  often 
engaged  with  the  enemy's  horse,  ere  their  dismounted 
comrades  came  into  action;  and  in  open  plains  the  issue 
of  the  equestrian  battle  was  watched  for  with  much 
anxiety. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
MILITARY   SYSTEM    OF   THE   ANCIENT   BRITONS. 

SUCH  was  the  organization  and  general  equipment  of 
Roman  armies,  with  one  of  which,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  before  Christ,  Julius  Caesar  effected  his  first 
debarkation  on  the  shores  of  Britain.  He  found  him- 
self confronted  by  a  people,  brave,  energetic,  and  not 
unaccustomed  to  war;  though  in  all  that  renders  troops 
really  formidable,  immeasurably  inferior  to  their  assail- 
ants. They  met  him  at  the  water's  edge,  with  crowds 
of  horsemen,  footmen,  and  war-chariots, — the  whole  of 
which  appear  to  hare  rushed  indiscriminately  into 
battle,  and  to  have  marred  their  own  endeavours  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  pushed  them.  It  was 
indeed  a  contest  of  science  against  brute  strength,— -of 
military  skill  against  numbers;  and  it  ended  as  all 
such  contests  do,  in  the  defeat  of  the  many  by  the  few. 

Of  the  military  institutions  of  ancient  Britain  it 
is  impossible,  owing  to  the  lack  of  materials  that  are 
accessible  to  us,  to  give  a  detailed  account. 

The  classic  writers,  our  only  guides  in  this  species  of 
research,  describe  the  natives  in  general  terms  as  fierce 
and  prone  to  war;  as  following  their  kings  and  chiefs, 
of  which  the  island  seems  to  have  contained  upwards 
of  forty,  readily  into  the  field;  and  as  engaged  prior  to 
the  Roman  invasion,  in  constant  struggles,  one  with 
another.  "We  learn  also  that  their  infantry  carried 
long  swords,  broad,  but  without  points,  and  short  darts 
or  javelins,  with  strings  attached,  by  means  of  which 
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they  recovered  their  weapons  after  they  had  thrown 
them;  that  their  defensive  armour  consisted  of  wicker- 
work  bucklers,  small,  circular  in  shape,  and  very  light; 
that  they  went  otherwise  naked  into  battle,  and  that  their 
bodies  were  painted  and  tattooed  in  order  to  increase 
the  ferocity  of  their  aspect.  Their  horsemen  seem  to 
have  worn  no  defensive  armour  except  upon  the  head, 
which  they  covered  with  a  brazen  skull-cap,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  bee-hive;  while  the  chariots  were 
used,  now  to  carry  destruction  into  the  enemies' 
ranks  by  means  of  the  scythes  with  which  the  axle- 
trees  were  armed,  now  to  convey  the  warrior  rapidly 
to  some  point  where  he  might  be  desirous  of  making 
an  impression;  for  while  one  man  guided  the  horses, 
another  would  run  along  the  pole,  leap  down  and  fight 
upon  foot,  whence  with  the  same  agility  he  resumed 
his  seat  beside  the  charioteer,  and  was  hurried  off  as 
soon  as  the  convenient  moment  arrived.  We  find,  too, 
that  in  the  arts  of  a  defensive  warfare,  the  Britons 
were  more  than  indifferently  skilled.  Untrained  to 
move  simultaneously,  and  to  give  support,  by  masses, 
one  to  another,  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the 
disciplined  legions  of  Rome,  when  they  encountered 
them  in  the  open  field.  But  their  retreats  they  con- 
ducted with  very  considerable  skill,  and  in  a  desultory 
war  of  surprises,  seem  to  have  been  formidable.  Thus 
Caesar  informs  us  that  when  he  pursued  them  to  their 
fastnesses,  he  found  the  woods  rendered  difficult  of 
access,  through  the  quantities  of  felled  trees,  or  as  in 
modern  military  language  we  should  express  ourselves, 
in  consequence  of  the  abattis  which  the  fugitives  had 
thrown  across  every  road  or  pass;  and  when  he  did 
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penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  forest,  he  generally 
found  there  a  sort  of  standing  camp  or  town,  of  which 
the  defences  were  composed  of  stockades,  and  screens 
of  timber  and  other  impediments  of  a  not  less  formi- 
dable nature.  People  who  rush  with  shouts  upon 
their  foes,  who  dash  out  of  thickets  and  ravines, 
engage,  and  then  run  away  again;  who  trust  all  to  the 
valour  of  individuals  while  the  battle  rages,  and  after 
a  defeat,  betake  themselves  to  inaccessible  fastnesses, 
may  be,  and  often  are  brave  enough.  But  they  know 
nothing  of  the  science  of  war,  they  have  no  military 
institutions,  properly  so  called;  they  may  fight  among 
themselves  with  various  success,  throughout  whole  ages, 
but  they  must  succumb  to  the  first  civilised  power 
which  sends  a  disciplined  army  to  cope  with  them. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Britons,  after  the  conquerors 
of  the  world  fairly  bent  themselves  to  subdue  them. 
Nation  after  nation  received  the  yoke,  till  by  and  bye, 
from  the  coast  of  Cornwall  to  the  bases  of  the  Gram- 
pian hills,  Roman  manners,  Roman  laws,  and  Roman 
institutions,  everywhere  took  the  place  of  the  usages 
that  once  prevailed,  and  effected  a  marvellous  change, 
even  in  the  national  character  of  the  vanquished. 

The  subjugation  of  Britain  was  not  effected  in  a  day. 
On  the  contrary,  a  succession  of  wars,  which  extended 
over  little  short  of  a  century,  that  is,  from  the  second 
invasion  under  Claudius,  A.D.  43,  to  the  building  of 
the  wall  of  Antoninus,  in  A.D.  138,  hardly  sufficed  to 
give  to  the  Romans  the  sovereignty  over  England, 
Wales,  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  they  were 
continually  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  mountaineers, 
within  whose  iron  frontier  the  legions  never  entered. 
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But  the  conquest,  when  effected,  seems  to  have  been 
most  complete.  The  people  applied  themselves  at  the 
bidding  of  their  masters,  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture 
and  of  trade.  The  forests  -were  cleared  away,  towns 
sprang  up,  as  at  York,  Bath,  London,  Winchester,  and 
even  at  Inverness,  which  enjoying  the  privileges  that 
belonged  to  Roman  colonies,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
burgh  municipal  system  which  still  operates  so  bene- 
ficially for  the  preservation  of  public  freedom  among 
us.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that,  except  by  sup- 
plying cohorts  which  were  sent  over  to  do  duty  in 
Gaul,  Italy,  or  on  the  German  frontier,  the  Britons, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  became  partakers  in  the 
warlike  knowledge  of  the  conquerors.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  British  army  properly  so  called  in 
Britain  itself;  indeed  it  would  have  been  a  direct 
violation  of  the  wise  policy  of  Rome,  had  such  been 
created.  And  hence,  though  we  hear  from  time  to 
time  of  the  legions  in  Britain  disturbing  the  peace, 
and  giving  the  law,  for  a  while,  to  the  empire,  we  must 
not  be  deceived  by  national  vanity  into  the  persuasion, 
that  their  ranks  were  filled  by  our  remote  ancestors. 
Once,  and  only  once,  some  such  honour  seems  to  be 
due  to  them.  The  revolt  of  Maximus,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  was  undeniably  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  body  of  Britons,  of  whom  multi- 
tudes became  settlers  in  Armorica,  a  province  of  Gaul, 
which  both  in  its  language  and  modern  title,  bears 
traces  of  the  invasion.  But  except  in  this  instance, 
we  can  discover  no  evidence  of  a  legion  or  a  corps, 
composed  of  Britons,  operating  in  Britain  itself,  or 
under  British  commanders,  in  any  war,  whether  often- 
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sive  or  defensive.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  to  the  colo- 
nists or  discharged  Romans,  and  to  their  sons,  that  the 
emperors  looked  to  supply  the  local  militia  which  was 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  internal  tranquillity, 
while  the  defence  of  the  frontier  was  undertaken  by 
garrisons  of  regular  troops,  Gauls,  Germans,  Iberians, 
as  well  as  Italians:,  between  whom  and  the  natives 
there  was  nothing  in  common. 

So  long  as  the  reins  of  government  were  held  by 
vigorous  hands,  and  the  empire  bade  defiance  to  all  its 
enemies,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  the  principle  on 
which  the  military  occupation  of  Britain  was  managed, 
led  to  no  mischievous  results.  A  couple  of  legions,  or 
at  most  three,  were  found  amply  sufficient  to  restrain 
the  barbarians  within  their  proper  borders,  while  the 
subjected  tribes  lost,  with  the  decay  of  their  military 
virtues,  all  desire  to  recover  their  independence.  But 
when,  in  process  of  time,  events  befel,  which  led  to 
the  recall  of  the  regular  army  from  Britain,  the  effects 
of  that  system  which  rendered  each  province  depen- 
dent for  defence,  not  on  the  valour  of  its  own  inhabit- 
ants, but  on  troops  drafted  from  some  remote  quarter, 
began  to  appear.  The  Britons  proved  incapable  of 
protecting  themselves  or  their  territory,  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  the  Franks  and  Saxons. 
The  Romans  did  not  indeed  abandon  them  all  at 
once,  nor  yet  depart  without  placing  at  their  disposal 
ample  magazines  of  arms  and  military  stores;  but  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  the  tribes  which  Caesar  found 
it  a  hard  task  to  subjugate,  no  longer  knew  how  to 
use  them.  History  has  recorded  the  extent  of  their 
sufferings  during  the  years  of  trouble  and  anguish 
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which  witnessed  the  last  desperate  struggle  of  Rome 
to  maintain  herself  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  world. 
But  upon  these  we  have  no  business  to  touch;  our 
ohject  is  sufficiently  attained  when  we  state,  that  dire 
necessity  made  of  them  soldiers  once  more :  and  that, 
after  they  had  established  in  the  island  thirty  inde- 
pendent republics,  they  still  endeavoured  to  keep  up,  in 
the  armament  and  discipline  of  their  levies,  something 
like  the  science  which  the  Romans  had  introduced 
among  them.  In  this,  however,  they  were  not  suc- 
cessful. In  the  north,  the  Scots  and  Picts  pushed 
their  conquests  as  far  as  the  Humber.  Along  the 
eastern  and  southern  coasts,  fleets  of  pirates  hovered 
continually,  landing  their  forces  from  time  to  time, 
and  devastating  the  whole  face  of  the  country  wherever 
they  penetrated,  till  by-and-bye  one  of  their  chiefs, 
Gwertheyrn,  or  Yortigern,  by  name,  entered  into 
treaty  with  Hengist  and  Horsa;  and  the  Saxons 
gained  their  first  firm  footing  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 

The  Romans  finally  evacuated  Britain  about  the 
year  404;  and  in  449  Hengist  and  Horsa  took  posses- 
sion of  the  fairest  portion  of  Kent.  They  ^came  as 
allies  to  the  head  of  the  British  Confederation,  and 
fought  his  battles,  for  a  while,  against  the  northern 
barbarians.  In  this  war  they  were  eminently  success- 
ful; but,  descended  from  a  race  not  more  brave  than 
ambitious,  and  being  little  controlled  by  principles  of 
honour  or  of  truth,  they  soon  began,  with  the  help  of 
reinforcements  of  their  countrymen,  to  aim  at  sove- 
reignty, instead  of  affording  support.  The  wars  of  the 
Saxons  against  the  Britons  present  few  features  of 
which  even  the  general  can  take  advantage.  They 
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consisted  of  a  series  of  bloody  battles  and  hideous 
outrages,  for  the  Saxons  knew  nothing  of  that  refined 
policy  which  led  the  Romans  to  spare  all  excepting 
the  armed  men  who  withstood  them  in  the  field;  and 
they  ended,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  island,  to  another  and  more 
intolerable  foreign  yoke.  The  kingdoms  of  the  Hept- 
archy comprised  all  the  counties  of  Britain,  except 
those  which  lie  within  the  Welsh  mountains  and 
the  hill  country  of  Strath  Clwyd  or  Westmoreland, 
from  the  coast  of  Devonshire  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Forth.  And  when,  in  due  time,  these  minor 
states  submitted  to  a  common  head,  the  military  insti- 
tutions of  the  fierce  people  which  had  thus  won  for 
themselves  dominion,  became,  fully  established  in  the 
island.  Of  these  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some 
account. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
MILITARY   SYSTEM    OF   THE   SAXOXS. 

OTER  the  early  history  of  the  Saxons  a  veil  of  obscu- 
rity is  thrown,  which  we  are  not  called  upon,  in  this 
place,  to  raise.  The  first  specific  account  which  we 
receive  of  them  is  from  Ptolemy  the  Alexandrian,  who 
describes  them  as  inhabiting,  in  the  year  141  after 
Christ,  a  country  north  of  the  Elbe,  on  the  Cimbric 
Chersonesus,  together  with  three  small  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  That  they  were  then  a  tribe 
inconsiderable  in  point  of  numbers,  is  determined  by 
the  fact,  that  this  country,  or  peninsula,  in  which 
they  had  taken  root,  and  which  is  now  divided  into 
Jutland,  Sleswick,  and  Holstein,  contained  six  other 
nations  besides  themselves.  But  what  they  lacked  in 
numbers  they  seem  to  have  made  up  in  energy  of 
character,  for  from  our  first  acquaintance  with  them 
they  come  before  us  as  a  people  delighting  in  war. 
That  portion  of  them,  especially,  which  occupied  the 
islands  of  North  Strandt,  Busen,  and  Heligoland,  was 
entirely  given  up  to  habits  of  piracy,  which  they 
carried  out  against  the  mariners  of  all  nations,  and 
almost  always  with  complete  success.  By  degrees, 
however,  these  excursions  against  passing  fleets  failed 
to  satisfy  their  cupidity.  They  improved  the  make 
of  their  vessels,  and  giving  their  sails  to  the  wind, 
passed  as  far  as  the  shores  of  Belgium,  Gaul,  and 
Britain,  the  whole  of  which,  so  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  they  laid  waste  with 
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a  terrible  devastation.  So  "destructive,  indeed,  were 
their  inroads,  as  well  those  of  their  allies  the  Franks, 
that  the  Roman  government  was  at  length  compelled 
to  equip  a  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  them, 
which  they  stationed  at  Boulogne,  and  throughout  the 
harbours  near,  and  of  which  the  command  was  given 
to  an  officer  of  high  rank,  with  the  title  of  Admiral  of 
the  Saxon  Shore. 

It  is  the  natural  result  of  successes  such  as  these, 
to  draw  under  the  standards  of  the  victors  all  the  rest- 
less and  turbulent  spirits  that  become  acquainted  with 
them.  The  Saxons,  though  few  in  numbers  when  their 
predatory  expeditions  began,  found  themselves  aided 
and  supported  by  all  the  maritime  races  inhabiting 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine.  Be- 
sides the  Chauci,  the  Frisii,  the  Chamavi,  the  Batavi, 
the  Toxandri,  and  the  Morini,  the  Cimbri,  Jutes, 
and  Angles,  made  common  cause  with  them.  And 
though  the  Franks  fell  off,  and  by-and-bye  became 
their  enemies,  they  gained  rather  than  lost  by  the 
circumstance.  The  Saxon  was  henceforth  the  single 
name  by  which  the  rovers  of  the  ocean  were  distin- 
guished; and  the  Franks,  equally  with  the  Britons 
and  the  Gauls,  supplied  them  with  booty  and  with 
victims. 

Among  a  people  thus  delighting  in  maritime  expe- 
ditions, it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  the  matured  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  war,  which  we  know  to  have 
existed  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Saxons 
were  pirates  rather  than  conquerors;  at  least  that 
portion  of  them  with  which,  for  the  present,  we 
are  concerned,  aimed  for  many  years  at  no  loftier 
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name;  and  all  the  arrangements  into  which  they 
entered  for  the  conduct  of  each  separate  enterprise 
agreed  entirely  with  their  general  character.  At  home 
they  seem  to  have  lived  under  a  sort  of  hereditary 
aristocracy;  their  government  being  conducted  in  the 
councils  of  their  nobles,  of  whom  one  was,  as  often 
as  some  military  enterprise  had  been  determined  on,  to 
command  the  warriors  who  might  engage  in  it,  and 
to  apportion  to  each  his  share  of  the  booty.  But  the 
authority  of  such  chief  expired  with  the  expiration  of 
the  enterprise.  He  was  the  admiral  at  sea,  and  the 
general  on  shore,  so  long  as  the  specific  operation  went 
forward;  he  resumed  his  place  among  the  chiefs  or 
nobles,  as  soon  as  the  operation  came  to  an  end. 
Even  Hengist  and  Horsa,  though  they  both  died  in 
the  possession  of  supreme  power,  wielded  it  thus  long, 
only  because  they  never  ceased,  from  the  date  of  their 
first  arrival  in  Kent,  to  be  engaged  in  hostile  opera- 
tions against  somebody.  And  other  chiefs  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  or  came  over  in  the  command  of  separate 
armies,  all  retained  their  power,  even  as  they  had 
acquired  it,  through  the  same  process. 

Hengist  and  Horsa  were  natives  of  Jutland.  Their 
followers  seem  to  have  belonged  to  those  branches  of 
the  Saxon  family  to  which  the  names  of  Jutes  and 
Angles  were  given.  We  find  them  described  as  tall 
and  robust  men,  with  blue  eyes,  red  or  sandy  hair, 
large  limbs,  and  a  most  ferocious  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, while  the  habits  of  their  lives — in  the  con- 
duct, at  least,  of  their  wars — perfectly  accorded  with 
their  external  appearance.  They  gave  no  quarter 
in  battle.  They  spared  neither  age  nor  sex  in  the 
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towns  which  they  conquered,  except  so  far  as  might 
serve  their  own  convenience;  and  the  captives  they 
reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.     Their  progress,  and 
that    of    the    swarms   which   came   after   them,   was 
marked  in  Britain  with  a  line  of  blood.     Whole  com- 
munities fled  to  the  mountains  in  order  to  escape  them. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Saxons,  as  they  are 
first  described  by  classic  authors,  were  not  only  unskil- 
ful in  the  use  of  weapons,  but  very  wretchedly  supplied 
with  them.     Three  centuries  of  intercourse  or  hostility 
with  the  Romans  taught  them,  however,  to  supply  the 
deficiency.     They  appeared  in  Britain  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  bearing  round  targets  on  the  left 
arm,  and  wielding  for  offence  the  spear,  the  sword, 
and  the  battle-axe.     The  latter  were  very  long  and 
ponderous;  and  being  swayed  by  the  arms  of  giants, 
caused  great  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.     But 
they  had  neither  then,  nor  for  some  time  afterwards, 
any  cavalry.      Their  native  land,  indeed,  seems  not 
to  have  produced  the  horse;   and  the  habits  of  their 
heroes  were  all  opposed  to  the  use  of  him.     Men  can- 
not transport  in  such  ships  as  then  navigated  the  seas, 
corps  of  cavalry,  far  less,  cumbrous  engines  of  war; 
and  the  Jutes  and  Angles  never   moved  from  home 
except  in  their  chiules,  or  war-boats.     In  process  of 
time,  however,  when  they  had  established  a  firm  foot- 
ing in  England,  the  war-horse  came  to  be  regarded  by 
them   with  extreme  reverence ;  and  their  chiefs,  each 
attended  by  a  select  body  of  followers,  appeared  mounted 
on  the  field.     But  to  the  close  of  their  reign  it  was  to 
the  infantry  that  they  mainly  trusted,  and  a  very  effi- 
cient infantry  it  unquestionably  was. 
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For  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years,— 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  landing  of  the  Jutes  and 
Angles  down  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Heptar- 
chy,— there  was  constant  war  between  the  invaders 
and  the  Britons.  The  latter  appear  to  have  gathered 
courage  from  despair,  and  to  have  struggled  long  and 
determinately  for  their  independence;  and  one  of  their 
princes  in  particular, — Arthur,  a  name  well  known  to 
story,— exhibited  all  the  virtues  of  a  patriot  and  a 
hero.  Where  the  seat  of  his  power  was  fixed  is  not 
indeed  fully  known  to  us,  neither  do  we  find  it  easy 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  stern  truths  of  history,  and 
the  tales  which  tradition  has  preserved,  and  the  genius 
of  romance  has  woven  round  his  name.  But  this 
much  appears  to  be  certain,  that  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  wreck  of  the  British  empire  for  many  years; 
that  he  fought  many  battles,  most  of  them  success- 
fully, with  the  Angles  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  Saxons 
in  Buckinghamshire;  and  that  he  perished  at  last 
through  the  treason  of  his  nephew  Medrawd,  who 
had  formed  an  illicit  connexion  with  his  wife,  and 
raised  a  rebellion  against  him.  A  battle  was  fought 
in  Cornwall,  fatal  to  the  chiefs  on  either  side — for 
Medrawd  died  on  the  field,  and  Arthur  received  a 
wound  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  was  car- 
ried to  Glastonbury,  even  then  a  flourishing  abbey; 
but  the  skill  of  the  monks  could  not  save  him,  and 
he  closed  his  eyes  among  them. 

With  Arthur  expired  the  last  hope  of  the  Britons. 
They  had  struggled  bravely  under  Aurelius  Ambrosius, 
a  native,  but  of  Roman  descent,  against  Hengist,  in 
Kent.  They  had  fought  under  Natandleod,  in  Hamp- 
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shire,  against  Cedric;  under  Urien,  in  the  northern 
counties,  against  Ida  and  the  Angles;  and  now,  last  of 
all,  from  the  centre  to  the  extreme  west  of  the  island, 
Arthur  long  led  them  to  battle  and  to  conquest. 
But  with  the  fall  of  that  brave  man  their  resistance 
ceased.  Such  as  could  escape,  took  refuge  in  Wales, 
Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, or  Armorica,  while  the  remainder  either  perished, 
or  became  to  their  idolatrous  conquerors  hewers  of 
•wood  and  drawers  of  water. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  different  states  which 
composed  the  Heptarchy  soon  began  to  quarrel  among 
themselves.  The  kingly  office,  originally  elective  in 
each,  grew  by  degrees  into  a  sort  of  hereditary  posses- 
sion; while  the  rank  of  Bretwalda,  or  protector  of 
the  confederation  of  princes,  became  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion, and  therefore  of  constant  desire,  to  all.  Many 
and  fierce  contests  were  the  result,  which  ended,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the  establishment 
by  Egbert,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Cedric,  of  one 
throne  elevated  upon  all  the  rest,  to  which  the  others 
paid  allegiance.  And  then  it  was  that  the  military 
organization  of  the  country  began,  which  received  its 
last  finishing  touch  from  the  hand  of  the  great  Alfred. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  service  to  which,  by  the 
Saxon  laws,  every  freeman,  not  incapacitated  by  bodily 
infirmity,  was  liable.  He  was  required,  in  case  of 
invasion,  internal  sedition,  or  disturbance,  to  appear 
personally  in  the  field,  armed  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm.  He  was  enjoined  to  give  his  aid,  by  manual 
labour  or  otherwise,  towards  building  castles  and  forts, 
for  the  resistance  of  the  public  enemy.  And  lastly, 
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the  state  asserted  a  claim  upon  him,  for  assistance  in 
the  repair  of  bridges,  in  the  making  of  high  roads,  and 
the  facilitating  generally  of  the  means  of  communica- 
tion throughout  the  country.  The  services  here  enu- 
merated are  described  in  ancient  books  as  the  trinoda 
necessitciS) — that  is  to  say,  the  three-fold  obligation, 
from  which  no  freeman  could  be  exempt,  and  to  which 
all,  whatever  their  condition  or  rank  in  life,  paid 
obedience. 

The  multitudes  thus  rendered  liable  to  home  service 
at  any  moment,  constituted  the  militia,  or  defensive 
force  of  the  kingdom.  They  went  out  once  in  every 
year,  usually  in  spring  time,  for  training,  and  exer- 
cised by  households,  by  neighbourhoods,  and  town- 
ships, within  the  cities  or  shires  to  which  they  respec- 
tively belonged.  "When  thus  embodied,  the  young 
men  of  a  family  served  under  the  immediate  command 
of  their  father,  or  his  representative;  those  of  ten 
families  made  up  a  tything,  over  whom,  as  in  civil 
affairs,  a  tything-man  was  placed;  ten  tythings  consti- 
tuted a  hundred,  of  which  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
hundred,  sometimes  called  the  hundredery,  was  at  the 
head;  several  hundreds  made  a  trything,  or  riding, 
over  which  the  try  thing- man  presided,  while  the  force 
of  the  whole  county  was  under  the  Heretoch,  or  Duke, 
an  officer  chosen  by  the  nobles  from  among  their  own 
number.  In  time  of  war  the  Duke,  or  Heretoch,  was 
liable  to  receive  orders  from  the  Kyningshold,  or  King's 
Lieutenant,  as  he,  in  his  turn,  obeyed  the  King,  as 
often  as  he  appeared  personally  in  the  camp.  But  the 
office  of  Kyningshold  being  temporary  and  special, 
was  called  into  existence  only  on  emergencies ;  under 
D2 
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ordinary  circumstances  the   military  command  of  the 
shire  was  vested  in  the  Duke. 

For  the  equipment  of  these  levies,  the  owners  of 
land,  whether  thanes,  ealdermen,  or  magistrates  of 
boroughs,  were  expected  to  have  ready,  at  all  times,  a 
sufficient  supply  of  weapons.  These  they  furnished 
in  quantities  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  their  hold- 
ings; and  to  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  them,  except 
in  the  public  service,  was  peremptorily  forbidden. 
Indeed  the  clergy  themselves,  though  exempt  from 
personal  service,  were  so  far  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  other  landowners,  that  they  made  good  in  money 
for  the  hurt  which  the  state  was  supposed  to  take, 
because  of  their  absence  from  the  field.  They  contri- 
buted to  provide  weapons,  to  hire  workmen  for  the 
construction  of  castles  and  bridges,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  send  their  tenants  to  the  army.  A  regard 
to  truth  compels  us,  however,  to  acknowledge  that  the 
clergy  were  not  always  mindful  of  the  peaceful  habits 
which  are  becoming  in  members  of  their  order.  There 
are  many  instances  on  record  of  Anglo-Saxon  priests 
and  dignitaries  taking  the  field  with  the  people,  and 
doing  there,  if  we  may  trust  the  chroniclers,  very  effi- 
cient service. 

Of  the  levies  thus  brought  periodically  together,  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  consisted,  of  course,  of  foot. 
It  would  appear,  likewise,  that  to  the  nature  and  effi- 
ciency of  their  appointments  no  great  regard  was 
paid,  for  very  many  of  them  brought  into  the  line  no 
defensive  arms  at  all,  and  for  weapons,  only  clubs  and 
slings.  But  it  was  not  universally  so.  The  King  had 
a  right,  as  often  as  the  need  arose,  to  require  from  his 
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landowners  what  maybe  called  a  regular  army;  and 
the  persons  embodied  on  such  occasions  presented  a 
better  appearance  than  that  of  a  mere  rabble.  Of 
these,  the  infantry  were  divided  into  heavy  and  light. 
The  former  wore  helmets,  made  of  the  skins  of  beasts, 
the  hair  turned  outwards;  large  oval  convex  shields, 
with  spikes  projecting  from  the  bosses;  long  and  very 
broad  swords,  and  spears,  and  battle-axes.  The  latter 
were  arrayed  in  the  common  dress  of  their  country, — 
the  woollen  cap  and  sleeved  tunic, — while  their  offen- 
sive weapons  were  spears,  cumbrous  swords,  bills, 
axes,  and  javelins,  which  they  threw  with  great  pre- 
cision, when  they  came  to  close  quarters.  Their  order 
of  battle  was  always  in  dense  masses ;  it  was,  in 
every  point  of  view,  inferior  to  that  which  used  to 
prevail  among  the  Romans. 

The  Saxon  cavalry,  being  composed  exclusively  of 
thanes  and  their  personal  retainers,  presented  a  more 
regular  as  well  as  a  more  imposing  appearance.  The 
retainers  wore,  indeed,  no  defensive  armour,  except 
upon  the  head,  which  they  covered  with  a  helmet.  But 
the  thanes  were  clothed  in  mail,  and  carried,  besides 
their  swords  or  axes,  long  spears  with  heavy  iron  tips. 
The  King  appears  to  have  worn  his  crown  in  battle 
over  his  helmet,  and  fought  for  the  most  part  sur- 
rounded by  his  thanes.  The  Saxons  had  great  reve- 
rence for  their  standards.  They  invariably  planted 
them  in  the  heart  of  their  masses,  and  sacrificed  life, 
without  hesitation,  rather  than  permit  them  to  be 
taken  by  the  enemy. 

There  was  no  standing  army  among  the  Saxons, 
similar  in  its  constitution  to  the  legions  of  Rome. 
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Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  Sorereign  relied  on 
his  militia  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
and  called  upon  it,  in  the  erent  of  an  invasion 
from  abroad,  to  rally  round  his  standard.  But  he  had 
the  right  of  levying,  besides  the  militia,  forces  which 
he  could  employ  in  his  wars  with  a  foreign  enemy, 
and  which,  as  has  just  been  stated,  received  a  much 
more  perfect  organization  than  was  bestowed  on  the 
Heretoch  levy.  These  were  furnished,  armed,  and 
maintained  by  the  owners  of  land  throughout  the  king- 
,dom,  at  the  rate  in  most  counties  (for  different  coun- 
ties had  different  customs)  of  one  soldier  for  every 
five  hides, — that  is  to  say,  for  every  six  hundred  acres. 
But  it  was  not  universally  so.  Some  estates  were 
held  on  the  understanding  that  they  would  furnish  a 
certain  specified  number  of  troops,  as  often  as  the 
King  might  require  them.  Boroughs,  too,  townships, 
and  abbeys,  were  all  liable  to  the  same  burthen,  which 
differed  a  good  deal  in  the  amount  of  supplies  given, 
on  some  principle  which  we  are  unable  accurately  to 
trace.  We  find,  for  example,  in  Doomsday-book,  that 
the  city  of  Oxford  is  required,  when  the  King  shall  go 
upon  an  expedition,  to  furnish  twenty  burghers  to  his 
aid,  or  redeem  its  citizens  by  paying  twenty  pounds  in 
money.  Leicester  furnished  twelve  burghers,  Wor- 
cester ten,  and  Totness,  Barnstable,  Lideford,  and 
Exeter,  one  burgher  each.  We  read,  also,  of  various 
lordships,  of  which  the  owners  were  required  to  do 
personal  service,  attended  each  by  twelve  vassals,  and 
as  many  shields;  while  priories,  abbeys,  and  other 
religious  houses,  bribed  laymen  to  do  for  them  that 
which  they  were  hindered  from  effecting  for  themselves. 
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It  is  not,  therefore,  possible  to  reduce  the  recruiting  of 
the  Saxon  armies  to  any  uniform  or  regular  system. 
By  military  tenure  all  lands  were  held,  though  they 
were  not  all  liable  to  the  same  amount  of  burthen. 

Anglo-Saxon  armies  appear  to  have  been  embodied 
generally  for  a  space  of  two  months  at  a  time. 
Neither  chiefs  nor  common  soldiers  received  from 
the  crown  either  pay  or  subsistence  all  the  while; 
for  the  former,  as  they  had  obtained  their  estates,  so 
they  continued  to  keep  them  by  virtue  of  their 
service  in  war,  and  the  latter  looked  to  their  own 
immediate  lords  for  the  supply  of  their  necessi- 
ties. But  they  who,  instead  of  putting  on  armour 
themselves,  hired  a  substitute  to  fight  for  them,  took 
such  substitute  regularly  into  pay,  and  paid  him  with 
great  exactitude.  The  cost  of  a  substitute  in  Edward 
the  Confessors  time  was  about  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence weekly;  a  much  larger  sum,  if  the  scarcity  of 
the  precious  metals  be  considered,  than  is  now  given 
to  the  best-paid  trooper  in  Europe. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  after  they  established  their  domi- 
nion in  Britain,  had,  like  the  Normans,  to  whom  they 
by-and-bye  succumbed,  their  orders  of  chivalry  to 
which  the  brave  among  their  nobles  aspired.  Their 
Miles  corresponded  in  almost  all  respects  to  the  Knight 
of  a  later  age;  and  even  the  term  Cnight,  though  em- 
ployed at  first  to  denote  a  youth  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen,  came  ultimately  to  be  used  as 
a  military  title.  Probably  the  later  Cnight,  like  the 
Squire  of  the  fifteenth  century,  attended  upon  a  thane 
or  earl  in  the  field,  and  served  in  this  manner  his 
apprenticeship  to  the  higher  dignity  of  Miles.  But 
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however  this  may  he,  the  helt  of  the  Miles  was  not 
less  coveted  among  the  Saxon  warriors  than  the 
knight's  spurs  among  the  followers  of  William,  or  of 
Coeur  de  Lion.  And  they  were  equally  conferred, 
after  prayer  and  vigil,  hy  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 

In  the  art  of  fortification,  as  well  as  in  the  attack 
and  defence  of  strongholds,  the  Saxons  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  skilful.  Their  castles  were  gene- 
rally low  structures,  depending  more  for  their  protec- 
tion upon  the  depth  and  width  of  the  ditches  than 
on  the  towers  that  flanked  or  the  curtains  that  sur- 
rounded them;  while  their  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion included,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  neither  the 
catapulta  of  the  Romans,  nor  the  scorpion  and  ageron 
of  a  later  age.  Instead  of  drawbridges,  wherewith  to 
cross  the  moat,  they  had  narrow  planks,  which  they 
almost  always  fastened  at  both  ends,  and  covered  as 
well  without  as  within  the  building  by  a  sort  of  bar- 
bican or  square  tower.  Of  their  encampments  again,  or 
field  fortifications,  not  a  trace  remains.  Neither  they 
nor  the  Normans  practised  in  regard  to  this  matter 
the  patience  and  scientific  skill  of  the  Romans.  They 
seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  lain  out  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  to  have  kept  but  a  very  negligent 
watch  about  their  bivouac. 

The  military  system  of  the  Saxons  was  so  com- 
pletely fashioned  on  the  model  of  their  civil  institutions 
that  we  cannot  always  in  our  study  of  the  Chroniclers 
separate  the  one  from  the  other.  The  same  indivi- 
duals who  administered  justice  in  their  hamlets  and 
towns,  led  their  young  men  forth  to  battle,  and  pre- 
served discipline  among  them:  nor  does  it  appear  that 
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the  laws  of  the  camp  differed  very  materially  from 
those  that  were  in  use  in  the  villages.  To  be  sure,  a 
refusal  or  neglect  to  appear  in  arms  when  sum- 
moned, rendered  the  absentee  liable  to  a  heavy  fine, 
which  in  the  cases  of  what  were  called  tenants  in 
capite,  implied  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  lands.  De- 
sertion, likewise,  through  cowardice  or  treachery, 
•was  punishable  with  death,  as  was  mutiny,  treason, 
and  one  or  two  grave  offences  besides.  But  in  all 
other  cases  the  same  lex  talionis  which  we  find  gene- 
rally enforced  in  the  civil  courts  of  our  ancestors, 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  rigidly  brought  into  opera- 
tion by  their  courts-martial.  Neither  were  these 
honest  people  slow  to  reward  the  brave;  it  was  decreed 
among  them  that  whenever  a  man  fell  in  battle,  all 
public  demands  upon  his  estate,  whether  from  the 
crown  or  some  subordinate  chief,  should  determine. 
His  heirs  took  both  his  lands  and  chattels,  and  divided 
them,  without  being  called  upon  to  pay  the  king's  dues, 
or  the  feudal  perquisites,  whatever  they  might  be,  of 
their  own  immediate  superior. 

Such  was  the  military  condition  of  England  from 
the  partial  consolidation  of  the  eight  Saxon  kingdoms 
by  Egbert,  down  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Hastings,  which 
brought  her  under  the  dominion  of  the  Normans. 
For  nearly  three  hundred  years  Kyningsholds,  in 
the  absence  of  her  kings,  led  her  regular  armies  into 
the  field.  Heretochs  commanded  the  army  of  cities, 
having  hundrederies,  borsholders,  and  tythingmen 
under  them;  while  thanes  fought  on  horseback  fully 
accoutred,  and  ceorles  and  freemen  on  foot.  Neither 
was  the  fitness  of  the  system  for  the  purposes  to 
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which  it  was  destined  left  untried.  Besides  her 
Avars  with  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
England  had  a  long  and  fierce  contest  to  maintain 
against  a  body  of  marauders  who  broke  in  upon  her 
for  the  first  time  soon  after  Egbert  had  won  his 
Tray  to  supreme  power.  These  were  the  Vin-Kingr, 
or  Sea-Kings,  a  race  so  ruthless  yet  so  bold,  that  they 
are  uniformly  spoken  of  by  contemporary  writers,  more 
as  if  they  had  been  demons  than  men.  Passing  in 
their  ships  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  they  first  laid 
waste  the  mother-country  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and 
by-and-by  threw  themselves  with  resistless  fury  on  the 
shores  of  France,  England  and  Ireland.  So  long  as 
Egbert  lived,  his  vigilance  and  that  of  his  officers,  was 
a  match  for  them.  He  defeated  them  in  two  great 
battles,  the  first  at  Charmouth,  in  Dorsetshire,  the 
next  with  a  still  greater  slaughter  at  Hengisdown,  in 
Devonshire.  And  he  so  distributed  his  guards  along 
the  coasts,  that  their  lesser  expeditions,  as  often  as 
they  showed  themselves,  were  overthrown.  But  Egbert 
died  in  836,  and  with  him  for  a  time  the  military 
virtues  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  died  also.  Weak  princes 
succeeded  him ;  their  more  powerful  vassals  revolted, 
and  amid  the  civil  dissentions  that  followed,  the  Sea- 
Kings  found  an  opening  to  conquest :  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  V, 
OF    THE    NORTHMEN,    OR   DANES. 

THE  history  of  the  human  race  offers  no  parallel  to 
that  of  the  extraordinary  people  of  whom  we  have 
just  spoken.  Their  appearance  in  the  more  civilized 
parts  of  Europe  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  frightful ;  and 
the  traces  which  they  cut  in  the  order  of  society, 
wherever  they  came,  were  too  deep  to  be  soon  or 
easily  effaced.  Whence  they  originally  came  is  a 
point  about  which  antiquaries  are  not  agreed,  but  we 
discover  them  in  the  eighth  century,  issuing  from  the 
bays  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Scandinavia,  and 
spreading  desolation  and  slaughter  over  all  the  neigh* 
bouring  coasts.  For  the  Sea-Kings  were  not,  like  the 
Jutes  and  Angles  who  preceded  them,  mere  pirates  for 
a-while,  preying  upon  the  weaker  vessels  of  traders. 
They  were  rovers  and  plunderers  from  the  outset, 
landing  here  and  there  that  they  might  surprise  castles, 
sack  towns,  and  destroy  whole  districts;  and  such  was 
their  ferocity,  that  of  the  human  beings  who  fell  into 
their  hands  all  that  were  not  reserved  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  their  pleasure,  they  put  to  death  amid  excru- 
ciating tortures. 

The  Sea-Kings  were  men  of  distinguished  lineage, 
being  all  either  noble  by  descent,  or  the  sons  of  sove- 
reign princes.  To  be  sure  the  principalities  or  kingdoms 
over  which  their  fathers  held  sway,  could  not  have  been 
Tery  extensive,  seeing  that  Norway  alone  contained 
twenty-two  of  them,  and  the  province  of  Tronheim 
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not  fewer  than  eight.  But  the  rovers  themselves 
were  proud  of  their  genealogies,  and  though  not  pos- 
sessed of  a  rood  of  land,  claimed  and  received  from  their 
countrymen  the  honours  that  are  awarded  to  royalty. 
Indeed  the  fundamental  customs  of  their  country  gave 
them  these  honours  as  their  birth-right;  for  the  sole 
patrimony  which  a  Norwegian  king  bestowed  on  each 
of  his  younger  sons  was  a  war-boat  well  supplied  with 
arms,  and  a  body  of  hardy  mariners  to  man  it.  Being 
furnished  with  these,  the  youth  bade  farewell  to  the 
paternal  hall;  and  leaving  his  elder  brethren  to  manage 
affairs  on  shore,  he  lived,  henceforth,  not  only  on  the 
sea,  but  for  it. 

The  first  appearance  of  these  Sea- Kings  on  the  coast 
of  England,  occurred  about  the  year  787.  They  landed 
again  in  793,  on  Holy  Island,  in  Northumberland; 
plundered  the  monastery,  and  slew  or  carried  captive 
the  monks.  And  they  returned  in  794  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Wear,  where  they  sustained  a  check,  and  Rand- 
ver,  the  son  of  Ivar,  their  king,  was  slain.  But  it  was 
not,  as  has  elsewhere  been  stated,  till  after  the  demise 
of  Egbert,  that  they  made  any  serious  impression. 
Then,  however,  the  sceptre  having  passed  into  the 
feeble  hand  of  Ethelwulph,  their  visits  became  more 
frequent,  and  their  triumphs  greater.  In  837,  they 
arrived  with  thirty-four  ships  in  the  Southampton 
river,  attacked  the  town,  and  were  repulsed.  The 
same  year  they  fought  and  gained  a  battle  at  Portland; 
and  in  the  year  following,  they  ravaged  Lindesey,  East- 
.Anglia,  and  the  coast  of  Kent.  In  839,  they  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Canterbury,  and  in  840,  overthrew 
Ethelwulph  himself  at  Carran.  But  just  at  this  time 
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the  great  empire  of  Charlemagne  broke  up,  and  the 
Sea-Kings  now  united  into  confederations,  turned  their 
arms  against  France  and  the  Low  Countries.  How 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  Brittany  and  Aqui- 
tain,  how  they  ravaged  Bourdeaux,  and  laid  waste 
Donstadt  and  Batavia,  it  is  not  our  business  to  describe. 
Enough  is  done  when  we  remind  the  reader  that  the 
fair  province  of  Normandy  passed  in  the  course  of 
time  under  their  dominion,  and  that  they  gave  to  it  a 
line  of  princes,  as  well  as  the  name  which  it  still  bears, 
as  having  been  won  and  peopled  by  colonies  of  North- 
men. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Ethelbald,  the  son  of 
Ethelwulph,  that  an  event  befel,  which,  as  far  as  Eng- 
land was  affected  by  them,  changed  the  whole  nature 
of  these  barbarous  attacks,  and  led  to- the  temporary 
subjugation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  to  a  Danish 
sovereign. 

Among  the  many  Vin-Kingr  or  Sea-Kings,  whom  the 
waters  of  Scandinavia  sent  forth,  there  was  none  so 
distinguished  for  the  extent  of  his  triumphs  as  Ragnar 
Lodbrog.  The  father  of  a  numerous  family,  the  hus- 
band of  a  heroine  worthy  to  be  their  mother,  he  de- 
voted his  life  to  war  and  piracy,  and  here  in  his  own 
person,  there  in  the  person  of  one  of  his  sons,  caused 
Europe  to  ring  with  the  tale  of  his  atrocities.  We 
find  it  recorded  in  an  ancient  Islandic  ballad,  that  he 
fought  triumphantly  at  Perth,  in  the  Orkneys,  on  the 
Northumbrian  shore,  among  the  Hebrides,  in  Ireland, 
and  in  Anglesey.  Norway,  Frisia,  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic,  felt  the  weight  of  his  prowess.  He  sailed  up 
the  Seine  with  a  fleet  of  seventy 
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and  laid  waste  the  adjacent  districts;  and  marching 
overland  upon  Paris,  burnt  the  monastery  of  St. 
Germaine's,  and  spared  the  city  only  on  receiving  a  large 
ransom.  His  last  expedition  was  against  England, 
which  he  undertook  in  an  unusual  manner,  having 
fitted  out  only  two  ships  of  an  enormous  hulk,  and 
filled  them  with  warriors.  They  were  wrecked  upon 
the  coast  of  Deira,  or  Northumberland,  where  Ella,  a 
tributary  Saxon  king,  commanded;  and  found  them- 
selves cut  off  in  a  moment,  not  only  from  the  chance  of 
support,  but  from  the  means  of  retreat.  The  Sea-Kings, 
however,  generally,  and  Ragnar  Lodbrog  in  particular, 
seem  never  to  have  calculated  what  are  called  the 
ranees  of  battle.  No  sooner  were  his  followers  got  to 
Snore,  than  the  savage  chief  commenced  operations. 
His  progress  was  marked  by  the  smoke  of  burning 
Tillages,  which  he  consumed  to  ashes,  after  he  had 
plundered  and  slain  their  inhabitants. 

\The  alarm  was  soon  spread,  and  the  array  of  the 
country  assembling  under  their  appointed  leaders, 
marched  with  Ella  at  their  head,  to  meet  the  invader. 
The  Northmen  were  greatly  outnumbered ;  but  it  was 
one  of  their  maxims  never  to  decline  the  combat,  and  a 
bloody  battle  began.  Ragnar,  clothed  in  a  robe  which 
his  wife  Aslanga  had  given  him  at  parting,  performed 
prodigies  of  valour.  With  his  heavy  axe  he  repeatedly 
opened  a  way  for  himself  through  the  ranks  of  the 
Saxons,  but  the  weight  of  numbers  bore  him  down  at 
last;  and  after  witnessing  the  fall  or  total  dispersion 
of  his  followers,  he  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  victor.  Generosity  towards  the  vanquished,  and 
particularly  towards  such  savages  as  Ragnar,  was  not 
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in  those  days  generally  practised,  and  Ella  failed  to  set 
the  example.  He  caused  his  captive  to  be  thrown  into 
a  dungeon  which  swarmed  with  vermin,  where  he 
was  hitten  to  death. 

The  fall  of  Ragnar,  and  the  cruelties  that  had  been 
inflicted  on  him,  were  soon  reported  in  Scandinavia,  and 
a  burning  thirst  for  revenge  took  possession  of  his 
sons.  They  suspended  every  other  enterprise,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  single  task  of  making  extensive 
preparations  for  the  enterprise  on  which  they  had 
determined  to  embark.  Multitudes  crowded  to  their 
Standard,  and  in  the  year  866  they  landed  in  great 
force,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  Unhappily  for  Eng- 
land, all  her  valour  was  at  this  time  paralyzed.  becau< 
of  the  feuds  which  prevailed  among  her  chiefs;  the 
empire  which  Egbert  had  established  was  broke  up 
into  four  separate  kingdoms,  and  with  each  of  these  a 
civil  war  was  raging,  so  that  the  sons  of  Ragnar  found 
no  army  in  the  field  to  resist  them.  They  therefore 
restrained  their  fury,  and  meditating  greater  things 
than  any  of  their  countrymen  had  yet  attempted,  formed 
a  camp  near  the  seashore,  and  under  the  protection  of 
their  ships,  passed  the  winter  peacefully. 

The  king  of  East-Anglia,  jealous  of  his  neighbours 
on  each  side,  flattered  himself  that  he  might  conciliate 
these  strangers,  and  turn  their,  valour  to  good  account. 
He  therefore  listened  favourably  to  their  application 
for  horses,  and  the  spring  of  867  saw  them,  in  conse- 
quence, equipped  for  a  series  of  military  operations. 
Neither  did  they  permit  time  to  escape  from  them. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  began  to  clear,  they  took  the 
field,  and  advancing  into  Yorkshire,  laid  siege  to  the 
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capital.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  it  on  the  1st 
of  March,  aiid  overrunning  hy  detachments  all  the  cities 
northwards,  as  far  as  the  Tyne,  established  in  the  city 
•which  they  had  won,  the  seat  of  their  government. 

The  Northmen,  who  thus,  for  the  first  time,  aimed  at 
permanent  conquest  in  England,  had  at  their  head  two 
sons  of  Kagnar,  Ingvvar  and  Uhbo  by  name.  They  are 
celebrated  by  the  scalds,  the  one  for  his  lofty  genius, 
the  other  for  his  indomitable  fortitude,  and  the  exploits 
•which  they  performed  seem  to  have  merited  the  fame 
that  attended  on  them.  Yet  in  entering  upon  what 
may  be  called  a  regular  campaign,  they  had  many  and 
grave  disadvantages  to  contend  against.  Individually 
their  followers  seem  to  have  been  the  bravest  of  the 
brave.  They  were  powerful  men,  of  gigantic  stature, 
and  hard  in  their  frames  as  iron;  but  they  had  no 
discipline,  no  tactics  whatever.  Man  to  man  they 
were  more  than  a  match  for  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but 
disdaining  either  to  form  or  to  keep  a  line,  they  were 
uniformly  worsted,  except  when  opposed  by  inferior 
numbers  in  the  field.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the 
rival  chiefs  of  Northumbria,  Osbert  and  Ella,  composed 
their  differences,  than  they  led  an  army  against  the 
Northmen,  and  defeated  them.  The  Danes  (as  his- 
torians now  began  to  call  them,)  fled  into  the  city; 
they  were  pursued  by  the  victors,  who,  albeit  rude  in 
such  enterprises,  broke  through  the  slender  walls  that 
begirt  the  place;  it  was  here  in  the  narrow  streets  that 
the  combat  was  renewed,  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the 
garrison.  The  English  were  cut  to  pieces;  Osbert  fell 
in  the  battle,  and  Ella  being  taken,  was  put  to  death 
by  a  process  of  slow  and  cruel  torture. 
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From  this  time  forth,  during  many  summers  and 
winters,  the  military  history  of  England  describes  hut  a 
succession  of  hideous  atrocities.  The  Danes,  ferocious 
in  their  tempers,  pagans  in  their  religion,  delighting  in 
bloodshed,  and  regarding  humanity  as  a  weakness, 
spared  neither  age  nor  sex  wherever  they  came.  They 
received,  likewise,  continual  reinforcements  from  all 
parts  of  the  Continent;  and  learned  from  experience, 
though  never  very  perfectly,  that  discipline  is  as  neces- 
sary to  success  in  war,  as  personal  valour.  In  the  latter 
virtue,  no  men  could  excel  them;  yet  even  to  the  last, 
the  Saxons  were  their  masters  in  the  former;  and  of 
this  a  remarkable  proof  was  given  at  the  battle  of  the 
"Witham  in  Lincolnshire,  of  which,  because  it  serves 
peculiarly  to  illustrate  the  military  system  of  the  age, 
we  here  subjoin  the  account. 

It  was  about  Michaelmas  time,  in  the  year  870,  that 
Ingwar  and  Ubbo,  followed  by  a  numerous  host,  passed 
the  Witham,  and  entered  that  part  of  Lincolnshire 
which  was  then  known  as  the  district  of  Kesleven. 
They  had  spent  the  summer  in  devastating  the  whole 
of  Lindesey,  and  were  fresh  from  the  destruction  of  the 
noble  abbey  of  Bardney,  where  the  monks  fell  slaugh- 
tered among  the  cloisters,  and  the  Abbot  died  beside 
the  great  altar.  The  king  of  East-Anglia,  paralysed 
by  terror,  offered  no  resistance,  and  as  his  neighbours 
stood  aloof,  this  last  and  fairest  portion  of  his  domi- 
nions seemed  to  be  abandoned  to  its  fate.  For  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  one  great  cause  of  the  Danes' 
successes  was  in  the  distrust  which  the  Saxons  enter- 
tained of  one  another.  Princes  looked  on  and  saw  their 
neighbour's  territories  laid  waste,  as  if  the  savages 
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would  be  content  to  stay  their  hands  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  at  some  imaginary  boundary-line.  And  so 
county  after  county,  and  kingdom  after  kingdom, 
suffered. 

But  there  were  brave  men  in  those  times  here 
and  there,  as  well  as  experienced  and  skilful  chiefs, 
and  these  hastened,  without  waiting  for  the  king's 
command,  to  offer  what  resistance  they  could  to  the 
spoilers.  Earl  Algar  called  out  the  youth  of  Hoiland, 
another  district  in  Lincolnshire,  which  stretched  from 
the  Witham  southward  to  the  Nene,  and,  like  its  name- 
sake on  the  continent,  was  then  one  huge  swamp. 
His  two  Seneschals,  Wibert  and  Leofric,  gathered 
from  Deeping,  Langtoft,  and  Boston,  three  hundred 
men.  Two  hundred,  furnished  by  the  monastery  of 
Croyland,  joined  him  under  Toilus,  once  a  distinguished 
warrior,  and  now  a  monk;  while  Ogset,  the  gallant 
Sheriff  of  Lincoln,  appeared  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  more.  With  these,  three  thousand  in  all,  and 
all  of  them  on  foot,  Earl  Algar  determined  to  give  the 
invaders  battle,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  more 
than  quadrupled  his  numbers,  and  possessed  a  well- 
equipped  and  formidable  cavalry. 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Maurice  the  men  of  Lincolnshire 
fell  upon  a  detachment  of  the  Danes,  and  defeated  it 
with  great  slaughter.  They  chased  the  fugitives  to 
their  camp,  which  Ingwar's  prudence  had  caused  his 
brother  to  fortify,  and  of  which  the  Saxons,  though 
they  fought  till  night  closed  in,  did  not  succeed  in 
gaining  possession.  Meanwhile,  the  signal  fire,  which 
told  of  danger  wherever  it  blazed,  and  was  meant  to 
solicit  assistance  from  such  as  might  behold  it,  was 
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lighted  within  the  Danish  lines.  Not  fewer  than  ten 
kings  or  chiefs  saw  and  understood  it;  and  gathering 
in  their  forces  from  the  work  of  havoc  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  marched  all  night  towards  the  Witham. 
Their  arrival,  hand  after  band,  was  not  unobserved  by 
the  Saxons.  The  less  resolute  of  these  lost  heart  alto- 
gether, and  when  morning  dawned,  Earl  Algar  found 
that  not  fewer  than  four  hundred  men  had  deserted 
his  standard. 

Nowise  disheartened  either  by  so  great  a  loss  to 
himself,  nor  overawed  by  the  accumulated  strength  of 
the  enemy,  Earl  Algar  formed  his  band  of  heroes  into 
a  solid  wedge,  and  in  this  order,  with  shield  touching 
shield,  and  a  forest  of  spears  protruded,  he  stood  to 
receive  the  attack.  It  was  given  with  all  the  impetu- 
osity which  characterised  the  Dane  in  the  hour  of 
strife.  The  footmen  hurled  their  darts,  the  horsemen 
charged  up  to  the  points  of  the  Saxon  lances,  but 
nothing  could  shake  or  disturb  the  array  of  that  stern 
infantry.  If  one  man  fell,  another  took  his  place  in 
the  front,  while  the  whole  square  closed  inwards,  and 
continued  as  impenetrable  as  ever.  At  last  the  Danes, 
unable  to  prevail,  having  spent  their  missiles,  and 
wearied  their  horses,  began  to  draw  back.  Their 
retreat,  like  their  advance,  was  very  disorderly,  and  the 
English,  in  their  eagerness,  forgot  that  it  was  this  lack 
of  order  among  their  assailants,  and  not  any  superiority 
on  their  own  parts  in  individual  prowess,  which  gave 
them  the  advantage.  They,  also,  loosened  their  ranks 
to  pursue;  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  fortune  of  the 
battle  was  changed.  Now,  then,  the  Danish  horsemen 
wheeled  round,  and  charging  the  Saxons,  dispersed,  or 
E  2 
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thrown  into  small  bodies,  rode  them  down.  The  infan- 
try likewise,  with  their  swords  and  battle-axes,  proved 
better  combatants  at  close  quarters,  than  the  Saxon 
spearmen.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  chiefs  strove 
to  bring  their  troops  together  again.  To  rally  a  broken 
square,  even  of  modern  infantry,  is  no  easy  task;  to 
renew  the  formation  of  a  Saxon  wedge  seems  to  have 
been  impossible.  The  English  suffered,  of  course,  a 
complete  defeat,  and  were  to  a  man  cut  off,  but  not 
till  they  had  slain  more  than  double  their  own  num- 
bers of  the  conquerors. 

Having  told  this  tale,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  describe  at  length,  the  progress  of  those 
wars  which  gave  to  the  Danes  the  sovereignty  of  all 
except  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  where  the  great  Alfred 
reigned.  Even  there,  indeed,  they  carried  for  a  while 
all  before  them,  for  he  who,  when  driven  to  the  utmost 
straits,  proved  himself,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
a  hero,  vacillated  and  wavered  while  his  strength  was 
yet  unbroken,  and  purchased  with  money,  hollow 
truces,  when  he  ought  to  have  won  a  lasting  peace  with 
his  sword.  And  to  so  low  an  ebb  were  his  fortunes  at 
one  time  reduced,  that  fleeing  alone  to  escape  the  fury 
of  his  enemies,  he  was  fain,  as  every  child  knows,  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  cottage  of  a  swine-herd.  There  he 
seems  to  have  learned  wisdom  in  the  school  of  adver- 
sity. The  loose  and  somewhat  tyrannical  dispositions 
which  he  is  charged  with  having  indulged  in  his 
youtb,  yielded  to  a  more  sober  reflection.  When  he 
retired  into  the  fens  where  the  Perrot  and  the  Tone 
join  their  waters,  he  carried  with  him  a  full  purpose  of 
saving  his  country,  and  never  for  a  moment  would  he 
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permit  thoughts  of  personal  inconvenience,  or  personal 
danger,  to  divert  him  from  it.  How  he  collected  about 
him  a  troop  of  resolute  men,  how  they  built  a  wooden 
bridge  amid  the  alders,  so  that  they  might  pass  to  and 
fro,  and  communicate  with  the  greater  facility;  how  he 
left  his  people  for  a  while,  and,  disguised  as  a  minstrel, 
penetrated  alone  into  the  Danish  camp  at  Eddinton, 
near  Westbury,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  enemy's 
plans,  these  facts  have  been  related  by  many  historians. 
We  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  stating,  that  his 
erxertions  were  crowned  with  perfect  success,  and  that 
under  his  guidance,  the  Anglo-Saxons  once  more 
asserted  over  the  ruthless  Northmen,  the  superiority 
which  discipline  must  always  give,  especially  to  such 
as  fight  for  their  homes  against  the  oppressor. 

Alfred  achieved  his  triumphs,  not  more  by  courage 
in  the  field,  than  by  wisdom  in  council.  He  equipped 
a  fleet,  the  first  of  which  England  could  boast,  and 
manning  it  with  foreigners,  for  as  yet  his  own  subjects 
were  rude  in  maritime  affairs,  he  fought  the  Danes 
upon  the  ocean,  and  hindered  them  from  bringing 
supplies  to  their  garrisons.  Moreover,  he  followed  up 
his  victories  on  shore  by  acts  of  the  most  winning 
clemency.  A  sojourn  of  twelve  years  on  this  island 
had  somewhat  softened  the  tempers  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Sea-Kings;  and  Alfred  offered  to  them  the  quiet 
possession  of  large  tracts  of  country,  on  condition  that 
they  would  accept  Christianity,  and  cultivate  the  arts 
of  peace.  They  gladly  closed  with  his  offer;  and 
settling,  some  in  East-Anglia  and  others  in  Northum- 
bria,  they  not  only  adapted  their  manners  to  those  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  intermarried,  but  they 
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became,  after  a  while,  one  of  the  strongest  defences  of 
the  island,  against  future  inroads  of  their  own  still 
barbarous  countrymen. 

The  operations  which  enabled  Alfred  to  deliver  his 
country  from  the  cruelties  of  Halfden  and  Gothron, 
the  successors  of  the  sons  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  excited 
among  his  people  a  military  spirit  such  as  they  had 
not  previously  exhibited.  His  wars  with  Hastings 
the  Dane  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  turning  it  to 
the  best  purpose.  The  military  institutions  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were,  Indeed,  never  more  perfect  than 
in  his  day.  He  overcame  the  prejudice  which  used  to 
restrict  thanes  and  freemen  to  a  two  months'  service 
under  arms.  He  prevailed  upon  his  troops  to  abide 
by  their  standards  cheerfully,  so  long  as  hostilities 
should  continue;  and  in  order  to  avert  the  risk  of 
famine,  through  any  neglect  in  the  sowing  or  getting 
in  of  the  crops,  he  told  off  the  male  population  of  each 
district  into  two  classes.  One  of  these  he  kept  in  the 
field  for  half  the  year;  the  other  then  took  their  places 
while  they  returned  home.  And  the  consequence 
was,  that  though  Hastings,  by  far  the  ablest  of  the 
Northmen,  continued  his  attacks  from  893  to  897, 
Alfred  managed  on  every  occasion  to  baffle  or  defeat 
them, — now  in  open  battle,  now  by  the  exercise  of 
that  bold  yet  cautious  skill,  which  offers  to  a  superior 
enemy  no  opportunity  of  fighting,  except  on  ground 
unfavourable  to  the  assailant.  Hastings  was  an  illus- 
trious warrior,  by  far  the  ablest  of  the  many  brave 
men  whom  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  sent  forth.  And 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  moved,  and  the  skill  with 
which,  when  necessary,  he  intrenched  himself,  prove 
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that  unlike  Ragnar  he  trusted  as  much  to  science  as  to 
courage  and  bodily  strength.  But  in  the  great  art  of 
war  Alfred  was  his  master.  And  yet  his  superiority 
in  the  art  of  war  was  the  very  least  of  Alfred's 
excellencies. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OVERTHROW    OP    THE   SAXONS. 

FROM  the  demise  of  Alfred,  down  to  the  Norman 
invasion,  the  military  institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
underwent  no  material  change.  Even  the  temporary 
subjection  of  the  whole  realm  to  Canute  and  his  suc- 
cessors effected  no  serious  innovation  upon  established 
usages,  for  the  Danes  adopted  the  manners  of  the 
people  whom  they  had  conquered,  and  made  good  use 
of  their  valour  in  their  foreign  wars.  It  was  the  gal- 
lantry of  Earl  Godwin,  indeed,  and  his  English  troops, 
that  won  for  the  usurper  of  the  English  crown  the 
crowns  of  both  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  enabled  him, 
at  his  death,  to  establish  each  of  his  three  sons  on 
one  of  the  most  powerful  thrones  of  Europe.  But  of 
Earl  Godwin  himself  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
some  account,  because  the  influence  which  he  and  his 
sons  exercised  over  the  fortunes  of  their  country 
was  very  great,  and  operated,  without  doubt,  as 
one  principal  cause  of  the  engrafting  of  the  feudal 
system  on  customs  in  many  respects  at  least  as  com- 
mendable. 

In  the  year  1016  a  desperate  battle  was  fought 
between  Edmund  Ironside,  the  brave  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  Canute,  the  not  less  brave  leader  of  a  great 
army  of  Danish  invaders.  The  action  occurred  at  a 
place  called  indifferently  Scearstan  and  Scorstein,  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  seems  to  have  ended  rather  to  the 
advantage  of  the  English;  but  the  circumstance 
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which  leads  us  to  notice  it  is  this.  In  the  Danish 
army  there  was  a  Jarl  or  noble  called  Ulfr,  who  was 
married  to  Canute's  sister  Astrida.  He  acquitted  him- 
self in  the  conflict  with  great  gallantry,  and  follow- 
ing a  body  of  broken  Saxons  into  a  forest,  became 
separated  from  his  retinue,  and  was  left  alone.  He 
wandered  about  all  night,  seeking  some  path  by  which 
to  return  to  his  friends,  but  found  none.  At  last  he 
came,  next  morning,  upon  a  well-grown  youth,  who 
was  tending  some  cattle  in  one  of  the  recesses  of 
the  forest,  and  calling  to  him,  demanded  his  name. 
The  young  man  said  that  he  was  called  Gudin,  or 
Godwin,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ulfnar,  a  herds- 
man; and  being  requested  to  guide  Ulfr  to  the  coast 
where  the  Danish  fleet  lay,  he  declined,  though  not 
uncivilly.  He  pointed  out,  indeed,  to  the  stranger 
that  an  attempt  to  reach  the  sea-shore  would  at  that 
moment  be  attended  with  the  greatest  danger.  Ru- 
mours of  the  battle,  and  of  the  great  losses  sustained 
by  the  Danes,  had  gone  abroad;  and  as  the  feelings  of 
the  peasantry  were  all  against  them,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  that  any  straggler  should  be  able  to  avoid 
detection,  or  being  detected,  could  fail  to  be  put  to 
death. 

Ulfr,  much  struck  by  the  handsome  appearance 
and  grave  demeanour  of  the  youth,  took  a  gold  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  offered  it  to  him.  It  was  not 
accepted.  '  Your  ring  is  very  massive,'  replied  God- 
win, 'and  I  and  my  father  are  poor;  but  I  will  not  be 
tempted  by  it  to  undertake  a  service  which  I  feel  to 
be  beyond  my  power.  Come  with  me,  however,  and 
I  will  find  a  place  of  shelter  for  you;  and  when  the 
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convenient  moment  arrives,  we  will  do  our  best  to 
reach  together  the  camp  of  your  friends.' 

(Jlfr  closed  at  once  with  the  herdsmanis  proposal. 
He  followed  him  to  the  hut  of  Ulfnar,  where  he 
was  kindly  and  hospitahly  treated;  and  after  nightfall 
found  himself  supplied  with  a  horse,  and  Godwin 
ready  upon  another,  to  act  as  his  guide.  They 
threaded  the  mazes  of  the  forest  in  safety.  They 
were  greeted  with  much  joy  by  Canute,  to  whom 
Ulfr  was  especially  dear;  and  the  young  herdsman 
became  a  member,  forthwith,  of  the  household  of 
the  Danish  Monarch.  From  that  hour  his  rise  was 
both  sure  and  rapid.  Little  scrupulous  in  the  means 
which  he  adopted,  yet  keeping  steadily  in  view  his 
own  advancement,  he  managed  so  to  ingratiate  him- 
self into  the  good  opinion  of  his  patrons,  that  Gyda, 
the  sister  of  Ulfr,  was  given  to  him  to  wife,  and 
Canute,  at  his  brother-in-law's  entreaty,  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  Earl.  He  was  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
Dane  from  that  hour. 

The  struggle  between  Edmund  and  Canute  still 
went  on;  till  the  former,  in  the  spirit  of  his  age  and 
nation,  challenged  the  latter  to  bring  their  claims  to 
the  decision  of  a  personal  combat.  Canute,  as  brave 
as  he  was  able,  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  two 
princes  met,  hand  to  hand,  in  the  Isle  of  Olney.  The 
encounter  was  fierce  and  long  protracted;  but  Edmund 
Ironside  seems  to  have  been  the  better  champion  of 
the  two,  and  Canute,  finding  his  strength  beginning  to 
fail,  demanded  a  parley.  It  was  granted;  and  there 
in  the  lists,  with  both  armies  as  spectators,  these 
two  rivals  for  the  throne  of  England  came  to  an 
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arrangement,  by  which  Canute  was  content  to  reign 
as  king  over  the  northern  counties,  while  Edmund 
exercised  supreme  power  in  the  south. 

At  first  there  was  great  content  on  both  sides,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  prince  seems  never  to  have  medi- 
tated treason,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  sure  that  the  Dane 
stands  free  from  the  blot.  At  all  events,  Edmund 
perished  the  same  year  by  the  hands  of  assassins;  and 
Canute  assumed,  without  opposition,  the  sceptre  of  all 
England. 

The  star  of  Earl  Godwin  became  brighter  as  the 
fortunes  of  his  great  patron  enlarged  themselves. 
He  displayed  bravery  and  talent  in  war,  and  performed 
good  service  in  Denmark,  which  the  Swedes  had 
invaded;  but  a  dark  stain  rests  upon  his  memory 
through  the  share  which  he  had  in  the  murder  of  the 
Prince  Alfred.  This  young  man  was  the  son  of  King 
Ethelred,  whose  widow,  Emma,  Canute  the  Dane  had 
married;  the  brother,  therefore,  though  by  a  different 
mother,  of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  of  course  the  legi- 
timate heir  to  the  crown.  Him,  after  the  accession  of 
Harold,  Canute's  son,  Godwin  enticed  to  come  over 
from  his  place  of  refuge  in  Normandy,  and  slew  him, 
under  circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely.  But  the  Danish  line  was  not,  by  such  means, 
established  in  England.  Harold  died  in  1040,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hardicanute,  who  reigned 
only  two  years:  at  the  close  of  which,  in  the  person  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  house  of  Ethelred  recovered 
its  honours,  soon  to  lose  them  again  for  ever. 

When  Edward  mounted  the  throne,  Godwin  had 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  England's  earls. 
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He  soon  established  over  the  mind  of  that  weak 
monarch  a  degree  of  influence  which  is  as  hateful  as 
it  is  unbending,  because  it  has  its  roots  in  fear.  He 
overshot  the  mark,  however,  in  taking  up  too  warmly 
the  cause  of  the  burghers  of  Dover  against  the  Count 
of  Boulogne,  who,  being  married  to  Edward's  sister, 
came  over  to  visit  the  court  of  his  brother-in-law,  and 
was  hurried,  by  his  violent  passions,  into  great  out- 
rages upon  the  people.  Godwin  armed  his  followers, 
and,  attended  by  his  two  sons  Harold  and  Swain, 
marched  upon  London,  giving  out  that  he  desired 
only  the  removal  from  about  the  King's  person  of  the 
foreigners  who  stood  between  him  and  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  his  subjects.  He  did  not,  on  this  occasion, 
prevail.  Leofric  and  Siward,  two  powerful  chiefs,  and 
governors, — the  one  of  Mercia,  the  other  of  Northum- 
bria, — hastened  to  the  King's  support;  and  Godwin 
and  his  sons  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  decision  of 
a  Witenagemot.  They  went  into  banishment  for  a 
while,  whence,  however,  they  returned  in  a  year,  more 
powerful  than  ever;  and  having  their  sentence  re- 
versed, not  only  took  their  wonted  places  about  court, 
but  prevailed  to  have  the  Normans,  whom  they  feared 
and  hated,  expelled  from  the  country. 

Godwin  died  before  Edward  the  Confessor;  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  honours  and  estates  by  his  son  Harold, 
a  young  man  of  unblemished  character,  and  the  highest 
promise,  both  as  regarded  wisdom  and  valour.  He 
greatly .  distinguished  himself  in  a  war  against  the 
Welsh;  whom  he  followed  into  the  depths  of  their  fast- 
nesses; causing  his  troops  to  lay  aside  their  heavy 
armour,  and  so  rendering  them  as  active  as  the 
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mountaineers.  He  became  in  consequence  a  great 
favourite  with  the  people;  and  when  the  Confessor 
expired,  leaving  neither  son  nor  near  male  cousin  to 
represent  him,  (for  Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund  Iron- 
side, died  before  his  cousin,)  he  seized,  without  scruple, 
the  vacant  sceptre.  He  was  not,  however,  destined  to 
wield  it  unmolested.  In  the  person  of  William  Duke 
of  Normandy,  the  descendant  of  Rollo,  one  of  the 
most  renowned  of  the  Sea-Kings,  a  powerful  rival  pre- 
sented himself;  and  the  claims  of  both  being  alike 
baseless,  the  sword  alone  could  decide  between  them. 

The  last  great  effort  of  an  English  host  trained  in 
the  Saxon  school,  and  equipped  after  the  Saxon  fashion, 
was  made  on  the  fatal  field  of  Hastings,  on  the  14th 
of  October,  1066.  It  was  a  valiant  essay  of  arms;  for, 
besides  that  the  numbers  on  both  sides  were  great,  the 
generals  exhibited,  in  all  their  proceedings,  a  very 
high  degree  of  skill  and  daring.  Harold,  aware  of  his 
inferiority  in  cavalry,  (though  bv  this  time  men-at-arms 
were  more  frequent  in  the  camps  of  the  Saxons  than  they 
used  to  be),  drew  up  his  forces  on  a  range  of  heights, 
which  was  covered  on  either  flank  by  thick  woods. 
Their  formation  was  as  usual,  a  wedge,  or  oblong  square; 
where  shield  interlaced  with  shield,  and  room  was  left 
only  to  point  the  spear,  or  to  wield  the  battle-axe.  He 
had  no  archers,  nor  cross-bowmen,  but  a  light  infantry 
on  the  broken  ground,  which  was  very  skilful  to  hurl 
the  javelin,  and  threw  stones  with  great  effect.  His 
standard  was  planted  where  the  standards  of  the  Saxon 
monarchs  invariably  waved, — in  the  very  centre  of  his 
host;  and  he  himself  took  his  place  on  foot  among  his 
warriors.  William,  on  the  other  hand,  led  his  sixty 
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thousand  men  with  not  less  of  science  than  of  resolu- 
tion to  the  attack.  Archers,  the  best  of  which  Europe 
could  boast,  with  their  ell-long  shafts,  and  bows  which 
they  bent  to  the  ear,  covered  his  movement.  Beside 
them  went  a  strong  corps  of  Flemish  cross-bowmen; 
good  soldiers  in  their  way,  but  immeasurably  inferior 
to  the  Norman  yeomen;  while  at  moderate  intervals, 
in  rear  of  both,  marched  in  dense  array,  spearmen 
covered  with  a  very  efficient  species  of  armour. 
Finally,  there  was  a  reserve  of  men-at-arms, — the  very 
flower  of  European  chivalry,  nobles  and  knights,  glitter- 
ing in  their  panoply  of  steel ;  and  stout  cavaliers,  their 
vassals  and  squires,  attending  them.  It  was  a  stern 
and  orderly  movement.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  save 
when  from  rank  to  rank  the  direction  of  some  chief  or 
leader  passed;  and  in  the  same  profound  silence  the 
Saxons  awaited  it;  for  both  parties  felt  that  they  were 
on  the  eve  of  great  things. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  impetuous  attack  of  the 
one  host  was  met  and  withstood  with  indomitable 
courage  by  the  other.  In  vain  the  Norman  archers 
poured  their  arrows  upon  the  wall  of  bucklers  that 
faced  them.  No  impression  could  be  made  by  this 
distant  mode  of  fighting,  and  their  heavy  infantry,  in 
like  manner,  when  they  closed,  failed  to  bear  down 
their  adversaries.  The  heavy  axes  which  the  Saxons 
wielded,  clove  through  brass  helmet  and  shirt  of  mail 
alike;  while  the  points  of  the  Norman  spears  getting 
entangled  in  their  shields  became  sources  of  embarrass- 
ment, rather  than  serviceable  weapons  to  such  as  bore 
them.  In  fact,  the  battle  was  going  altogether  against 
the  invader,  when  the  same  eagerness  which  cost  their 
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ancestors  so  dear  on  the  bloody  fields  of  Lincolnshire 
again  induced  the  Saxons  to  break  their  firm  array; 
and  to  scatter  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  William 
saw  and  profited  by  the  mistake.  He  rallied  his 
broken  infantry;  sent  forward  his  men-at-arms  to 
check  the  pursuers;  pretended  to  repeat,  with  them, 
the  retrograde  movement  which  when  first  practised 
was  certainly  not  voluntary;  and  carried  all  before  him. 
The  Saxons,  believing,  when  they  saw  these  iron-clad 
warriors  retire,  that  the  day  was  their  own,  could  be 
restrained  by  the  entreaties  or  commands  of  their  chiefs 
no  longer.  They  abandoned  their  close  array,  and 
were,  as  history  has  fully  attested,  cut  to  pieces. 

Thus  fell  the  monarchy  of  the  Saxons  in  England, 
after  it  had  subsisted  through  more  than  six  centuries. 
Harold,  fighting  bravely  to  the  last,  was  slain;  and  his 
rival,  pushing  upon  London,  seized  the  throne;  whence 
he  introduced  into  the  law  many  important  changes. 
Of  such  of  these  as  had  reference  to  the  military  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  it  now  remains  for  us  to  speak. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    FEUDAL   SYSTEM. 

THE  feudal  system,  with  the  virtues  and  vices  of  which 
it  was  the  parent,  came  with  the  Conqueror  full-fledged 
into  England.  It  had  flourished  for  two  centuries  in 
Normandy,  and  the  other  countries  of  the  Continent; 
where  it  served  to  perform  the  one  great  purpose 
for  which  it  seems  to  have  heen  invented.  And  as 
neither  the  leader  nor  the  subordinate  chiefs  of  the 
army  which  conquered  at  Hastings  knew  of  any  other, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  establish  it  in  the  realm 
which  they  had  won.  Yet  the  experience  of  years, 
comparatively  few,  showed  that  to  an  insular  people 
the  military  arrangements  which  form  part  of  that 
system,  were  not  strictly  applicable.  It  was  not  long, 
therefore,  ere  modifications  were  introduced  into  it ; 
of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  consequences  arising  out  of 
them  to  the  army  of  England,  we  shall  proceed  to 
give  some  account  after  we  have  disposed  of  matters 
that  seem  more  immediately  to  press  upon  our  notice. 
The  feudal  system  rests  on  the  assumption,  that  all 
the  lands  in  a  kingdom  or  principality  belong  to  the 
prince ;  and  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  either  to  retain 
the  whole  in  his  own  keeping,  or  to  portion  them  out 
among  his  companions  in  arms  in  such  shares  as  his 
own  inclination  shall  determine.  In  his  own  eyes, 
and  probably  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  of  Christendom 
besides,  conquest  had  secured  to  William  of  Normandy 
all  the  rights  which  belonged  in  those  days  to  every 
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legitimate  sovereign.  He  was  To^corifeJorcT"  -of  the 
soil  of  England,  master  of  the  peVs^r^  ofesfrs'  occu- 
pants, entitled  to  do  what  he  pleasedivgtlg  his  own, 
and  expected  to  behave  generously  towards  his  conti- 
nental followers.  And  the  tempers  and  political  con- 
ditions of  the  men  to  whom  his  success  was  owing, 
left  him  no  choice  except  to  make  good  use  of  these 
privileges.  For  his  army  was  composed  of  knights,  the 
natives  of  many  regions,  who  having  disposed  of  their 
patrimony  —  if  they  had  any  —  or  otherwise  gathered 
together  each  his  own  following,  had  staked  fortune 
as  well  as  life  on  the  results  of  the  enterprise.  These 
men  the  Conqueror  felt  himself  bound  to  provide  for: 
as  well  at  the  dictation  of  honour  and  gratitude,  as 
because  of  the  policy  of  keeping  them  in  good  humour. 
Accordingly,  the  estates  of  earls,  thanes,  and  other 
Saxon  landowners  were  seized,  on  every,  and  often 
on  no  pretence,  in  order  that  the  Bohuns  and  Fitzos- 
borns,  with  chiefs  of  similar  pretensions,  might  feel 
that  their  services  had  not  been  overlooked;  while 
care  was  taken,  by  marrying  others  to  heiresses  or 
ladies  already  in  possession,  to  bring  by  degrees  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  English  soil  under  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  masters. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  this  respect  alone,  that  the 
Conqueror  introduced  great  changes  into  England.  All 
the  land,  whether  retained  by  the  representatives  of  its 
Saxon  owners,  or  transferred  by  marriage  or  otherwise, 
to  strangers,  underwent  a  new  valuation;  if  indeed  the 
term  be  applicable  to  arrangements  which  were  purely 
political.  All  England  was  divided  into  what  were 
called  knights'*  fees;  each  of  which  was  liable  to  pro- 
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vide,  for  the  king's  service,  when  called  upon,  a  man-at- 
arms;  mounted,  accoutred,  provisioned,  and  paid,  for 
the  space  of  forty  days  in  every  year.  For  the  heavy 
cavalry  constituted  the  strength  of  a  feudal  army.  It 
was  the  charge  of  these  mailed  warriors  that  carried 
everything  before  it;  and  had  the  whole  been  at  any 
given  moment  embodied  after  the  sum  of  knights'  fees 
was  fairly  taken,  the  king  would  have  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  not  fewer  than  sixty  thousand  warriors. 

What  the  maximum  or  minimum  of  a  knight's  fee 
may   have  been,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.     In  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second  the  term  was  taken  to  imply 
the  ownership  of  land  worth  twenty  pounds  per  annum : 
and  as  the  money  value  of  an  estate  is  not  always  in 
proportion  to  its  surface   extent,  so  the  knight's  fees 
probably  varied  a  good  deal  one  from  another.     Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  find  that  each  of  these 
was  burthened  in  the   manner  which  has  just   been 
referred  to ;  whether  it  were  held  singly,  or  in  part,  or 
as  one  of  many.   Hence  the  owner  of  an  entire  fee  was 
required  to  do  service,  either  in  [person  or  by  deputy, 
throughout  the  whole  forty  days.     The  •  owner  of  half 
a   knight's  fee  did  service  in  like  manner  throughout 
twenty  days,  that  is,  for  half  the  term  allotted  to  his 
more  wealthy  neighbour;  while  the  great  baron,  who 
might  have  monopolized  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
knights'  fees  in  his  manors,  came  to  the  royal  standard 
with  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  men-at-arms  in  his 
train.     Moreover,  the  great  barons  were  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  by  the  feudal  law  were  required,  to   admi- 
nister each  in   his  own   castle,   and  within  hh    own 
domains,  the  same  sort  of  state  and  military  authority 
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which  the  sovereign  administered  throughout  the  realm. 
In  a  word,  the  system  was  one  of  a  purely  military 
organization.  It  treated  as  the  first  duty  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  defence  of  the  realm  against  attack  from 
abroad,  and  the  furtherance  of  the  king's  views  in  wars 
of  aggression:  and  it  exempted  no  man  from  taking 
his  share  in  the  inconveniences  and  hazards  of  military 
service;  seeing  that  ecclesiastical  bodies  themselves 
were  bound  to  furnish  their  quota,  more  or  less  nume- 
rous, according  to  the  extent  of  their  possessions. 

An  army  composed  exclusively  of  mounted  soldiers 
would  have  proved,  however,  but  indifferently  service- 
able; and  neither- William  nor  his  peers  were  ignorant 
of  the  fact.  The  baron,  therefore,  when  called  out,  took 
the  field  attended  by  a  due  proportion  of  his  yeomen, 
yassals,  and  inferior  dependants.  Most  of  these  served 
on  foot;  though  not  necessarily  so;  for  some  rode 
their  owrn  beasts,  from  which,  in  the  day  of  battle,  they 
were  supposed  to  descend.  They  therefore  composed 
the  infantry;  and  it  may  be  well,  ere  we  pursue  the 
subject  farther,  to  state  how  both  cavalry  and  infantry 
were  equipped,  trained,  and  commanded  in  those  days. 

The  feudal  cavalry  were  of  two  kinds,  the  heavy  and 
the  light;  the  one  called  in  the  language  of  the  day, 
men-at-arms,  the  other  hobilers.  The  former  wore, 
under  the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate  successors, 
hauberks  of  double  mail,  that  is  to  say,  shirts  of  mail, 
made  of  iron  ringlets  linked  together  like  a  net,  which 
covered  the  whole  body;  or  habergeons,  consisting  of 
small  round  plates  of  iron,  laid  one  over  the  other  on 
a  coat  of  leather,  like  fishes'  scales.  To  these  were 
added  hoods,  breeches,  stockings,  and  sabotins  or  shoes, 
F2 
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all  made  of  the  same  metal;  together  with  gauntlets,  or 
long  gloves  of  mail,  whereby  the  hands,  wrists,  and 
arms  were  protected.  Sometimes  under  the  hauberk, 
but  more  frequently  above  it,  was  worn  the  gambeson; 
a  loose  garment,  which  descended  to  the  knee;  and 
which  being  quilted  or  stuffed  with  cotton,  served  to 
deaden  the  strokes  of  sword  or  lance,  which  must  have 
otherwise  bruised  the  body,  had  they  failed  to  penetrate 
the  armour.  Between  the  hauberk  and  gambeson,s 
likewise,  a  breast-plate  of  forged  iron,  called  a  plas- 
tron, was  occasionally  put  on;  while  above  the  whole, 
men*  of  rank  wore  surcoats  of  velvet,  or  of  cloth  of 
gold  or  silver,  whereon  their  armorial  bearings  were 
emblazoned. 

In  addition  to  this  weight  of  body  armour,  the  man- 
at-arms  wore,  suspended  by  a  strap  from  his  neck,  a 
triangular  shield  made  of  wood,  which,  being  covered 
with  leather,  was  strengthened  by  ribs  of  brass  or  iron. 
The  shield,  pointed  at  the  bottom,  became  slightly  con- 
vex in  the  direction  of  its  breadth,  and  had  a  couple 
of  handles  inside,  by  which  to  braze  or  brandish  it  on 
the  left  arm.  The  warrior's  head,  again,  was  covered 
by  a  helmet,  of  which  the  shape  varied,  according  to 
the  taste  of  himself  or  his  chief.  In  some  instances, 
it  was  supplied  with  a  small  projection  called  the 
nasal,  in  order  to  defend  the  face  from  a  transverse  cut; 
in  others  it  was  cylindrical,  covering  the  entire  head, 
and  presenting  only  narrow  apertures  for  the  purposes 
of  sight  and  breathing.  A  third  species  left  the  face 
altogether  bare  and  unprotected.  Helmets  with  bea- 
vers, or  moveable  visors,  do  not  appear  to  have  come 
into  use  till  about  the  middle  ^of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
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tury;  when,  also,  the  hauberk  or  shirt  of  mail  was 
generally  exchanged  for  plate  armour.  But  the  prac- 
tice of  bearing  their  crests  or  coronets  on  the  top  of 
their  casques,  seems  to  have  come  very  early  into  use 
among  such  as  were  entitled  to  them. 

The  trooper  thus  swathed  from  top  to  toe  in  habili- 
ments which  must  have  been  almost  as  cumbrous  as 
they  were  useful,  was  carried  into  battle  by  a  horse, 
so  laden  by  defensive  armour  of  its  own  as  to  hinder 
it,  one  would  think,  from  displaying  any  remarkable 
feats  of  activity.  The  face,  head  and  ears  of  the 
charger  were  protected  by  a  chafron ;  a  sort  of  iron 
mask,  which  at  once  guarded  the  Animal  from  wounds, 
and  hindered  it  from  looking,  under  any  circumstances, 
straight  to  its  front.  From  the  centre  of  the  forehead 
a  long  iron  spike  usually  protruded;  the  neck  was 
defended  by  a  manifaire,  composed  of  small  plates  of 
iron  riveted  one  upon  another;  poitrinels  guarded  the 
chest;  while  the  buttocks  and  flanks  were  secured  by 
croupiers  and  flancois,  which  fell  down  as  low  as  the 
hocks.  These  several  pieces  were  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  iron  or  brass,  though  jerked  leather  was 
sometimes  used;  and  not  unfrequently  the  whole  ani- 
mal was  enveloped  in  mail,  or  in  linen  stuffed  and 
quilted  like  the  gambeson.  In  accordance  with  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  a  great  deal  of  embroidery  was 
expended  in  adorning  the  trappings  of  great  men's 
chargers;  but  all  horses  thus  armed,  whether  with 
mail,  or  plate,  or  quilts  or  jerked  leather,  were  alike 
called  barded,  or  as  it  came  corruptly  to  be  pronounced, 
barbed  steeds. 

Thus  oppressed  with  defensive  armour,  and  mounted 
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upon  a  war  saddle,  the  arcon  of  which  was  formed  of 
bows  of  steel,  and  reached  almost  to  his  middle,  the 
man-at-arms  carried  as  offensive  weapons,  one,  some- 
times two  swords,  a  lance,  a  dagger,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  mace,  suspended  from  his  saddle-how.    With 
the   lance    in   rest   he   made   his   grand   charge;    the 
sword  did  its  work  in  the  melee  after  the  lance  had 
been  splintered;  the  mace  was  used  indifferently  as  a 
missile    or  a  club,    and   the    dagger,    called   also  the 
misericorde,    gave  the  coup  de  grace  to   a   fallen    or 
obstinate  foeman.     There  is   good  reason   to  believe, 
however,  that  where  men-at-arms  met   men-at-arms, 
the  lists  of  killed  and  wounded  by  sword  and  mace, 
were  never  very  great.     Thrown  to  ground  they  often 
were;  for  the    superior    weight   of  one    of  the   war- 
horses  was  pretty  sure  in  the   shock    to   prevail:  but 
to  cut,   with -joints   stiffened   and   confined,   through 
bars  and  plates  of  iron,  could  not  be  a  matter  quite 
so   easy  of  management.    We  shrewdly  suspect  that 
James    the    First   took    no   very    erroneous   view    of 
the    subject,    when    he    said   that    "armour   was   an 
excellent  invention;  for  it  not  only  saved  the  wearer 
in  the    day  of  battle,  but  hindered   him  from    doing 
much  damage  to  anybody  else."    Of  course  this  remark 
does   not    apply  to   a   charge    of  men-at-arms    on    a 
broken  or  naked  body  of  infantry.     On  such  occasions 
they  committed  fearful  havoc;   and  being  held  in  great 
dread  by  men  whose  weapons  could  make  little  or  no 
impression  on  them,  they  really  were,  what  they  were 
ostentatiously  held  to  be, — the  strength  and  glory  of  a 
feudal  army. 

The   movements    of  men-at-arms   were"  necessarily 
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slow;  and  as  they  never  mounted  their  war-horses 
except  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  they  were  perfectly  use- 
less as  scouts  or  explorers  on  a  line  of  march.  Their 
mode  of  travel  upon  palfreys,  while  their  barbs  were  led 
in  rear  of  the  column,  was  often  attended  by  great  in- 
conveniences: for  it  sometimes  came  to  pass,  that  being 
surprised  in  this  plight  by  the  chivalry  of  the  foemen 
opposed  to  them,  they  suffered  defeat  and  serious  loss 
without  the  means  of  retaliation  being  afforded.  It 
was  partly  to  supply  so  palpable  a  deficiency,  and 
partly  because  the  equipment  of  this  species  of  force 
proved  less  costly,  that  the  Hobilers,  or  light  cavalry  of 
the  twelfth  century,  came  into  play.  They  consisted 
entirely  of  the  superior  domestics  or  principal  tenantry 
of  the  greater  barons,  and  received  their  name  as  a  force, 
according  to  some  authorities  because  they  rode  only 
mares;  according  to  others,  on  account  of  the  compara- 
tively small  size  of  their  fleet  and  active  horses.  Their 
equipments  were  a  haquetin,  or  breast  and  back-plate 
of  iron,  a  basenet,  or  iron  skull-cap,  iron  gauntlets,  a 
lance,  a  sword,  and  a  knife.  Their  horses  being  with- 
out defensive  armour  proved  better  able  than  those  of 
the  men-at-arms  to  sustain  the  fatigue  of  rapid  and 
frequent  marches,  and  on  them  all  the  duties  of  recon- 
noitring, patrol,  and  outpost,  devolved.  The  hobilers 
were  very  efficient  in  harassing  an  enemy  on  the 
march;  cutting  off  convoys,  and  following  up  a  pursuit. 
They  could  not,  of  course,  stand  a  charge  of  men-at- 
arms,  but  to  all  other  corps,  whether  mounted  or  on 
foot,  they  proved  very  formidable. 

The  regular  or  heavy  infantry  under  the  first  princes 
of  the  Norman  line,  that  is  to  say,  the  embodied  corps 
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of  foot,  whether  kept  in  pay'by  the  sovereign  himself,  or 
furnished  at  his  requisition  for  active  war  by  the  barons, 
were  defensively  armed  with  iron  basenets  or  skull- 
caps, and  with  doublets  either  of  coarse  leather  or  quilted 
linen,  or  sometimes  with  the  jack.  Their  weapons  of 
offence  were  the  lance,  the  battle-axe,  the  pole-axe, 
the  black  or  brown-bill,  the  sword,  the  dagger,  and  the 
gisarme.  In  later  times,  the  morris  pike,  the  pike, 
and  the  halbert,  came  to  be  substituted  for  some  of 
these;  but  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating 
they  were  all  in  use.  Moreover,  there  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  ancient  Armoury 
in  the  Tower,  specimens  of  the  whole  of  these  weapons, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  gisarme.  Indeed, 
that  is  a  weapon  concerning  which,  though  it  be  par- 
ticularized in  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  antiquaries 
do  not  agree  whether  it  was  a  sort  of  bill,  or  a  mere 
club.  But  seeing  that  it  is  there  referred  to  as 
among  the  arms  of  the  humblest  class  of  freemen,  we 
are  justified  in  assuming  that  it  was  of  an  inferior 
degree  of  utility. 

The  battle-axe  and  pole-axe  must  have  been  tre- 
mendous weapons,  at  a  time  when  men  fought  on  all 
occasions  hand  to  hand.  They  were  shaped  like  the 
common  axe,  except  that  the  handles  were  consider- 
ably longer,  and  the  blades  broader,  sharper,  stronger, 
and  therefore  more  weighty.  The  black  or  brown-bill, 
— for  it  was  indifferently  so  called  on  account  of  the 
process  of  japanning  which  the  metal  underwent, — was 
a  species  of  halbert,  of  which  the  cutting  part  was 
hooked  like  a  woodman's  bill.  Two  spikes  pro- 
jected from,  it,  one  straight  forward,  wherewith  a 
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thrust  could  be  delivered;  the  other  bent  backwards 
from  the  blunt  side  of  the  blade,  which  could  be  used 
as  a  hook,  if  it  were  sought  to  drag  a  knight  from  his 
saddle.  The  mallet,  as  the  name  denotes,  was  a  heavy 
leaden  mall,  fixed  into  a  handle  five  feet  long,  and 
provided  with  a  spike  in  the  butt.  As  to  the  lance,  it 
was  both  the  oldest  and  the  least  complicated  of  all 
the  weapons  of  those  days.  It  consisted  of  a  shaft  of 
tough  ash,  and  a  sharp  and  long  steel  head  introduced 
into  it. 

The  flower  of  the  feudal  infantry  of  England  were, 
however,  the  Archers :  whether  we  restrict  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  to  the  bearers  of  long  bows  only;  or 
extend  it  to  such  as  fought  with  the  cross  bow  also. 
With  respect  to  the  long  bow  we  have  already  stated, 
that  as  a  weapon  of  war  it  was  first  introduced  into 
this  country  by  William  the  [Conqueror.  But  so  con- 
genial did  it  prove  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
English  people,  that  it  very  soon  came  to  be  viewed 
by  Saxon  not  less  than  by  Norman  yeomen,  as  a  pecu- 
liarly national  weapon.  Measuring  never  less  than 
six,  sometimes  as  much  as  eight  feet  in  length,  and  of 
yew,  or  ash,  or  witch  hazel,  or  elm,  it  was  found  in 
the  hands  of  a  strong  and  skilful  man  to  be  all  but 
resistless.  Drawing  the  string  up  to  his  ear,  he  would 
shoot  a  cloth-ell  shaft  with  amazing  precision,  in  all 
cases  as  far  as  two  hundred,  in  many  to  the  extent  of 
three  hundred  yards.  Of  the  cross  bow  we  are  hardly 
justified  in  speaking  as  an  English  weapon,  till  after 
the  reign  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  It  certainly  does 
appear  to  have  been  used  by  a  body  of  Flemings  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings;  but  it  never  took  root  in  the 
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regards  of  the  English  people  till  Richard  learned  to 
respect  it  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  communicated  his 
own  views  on  the  subject  to  his  lieges. 

As  the  baron  was  supposed  by  the  feudal  law  to  have 
his  people  ready  for  the  field  at  any  given  moment,  so 
the  king,  being  himself  but  the  head  of  a  great  military 
confederation,  was  waited  upon  and  obeyed,  at  each 
of  his  palaces,  and  on  all  his  manors,  by  mailed 
knights  and  stout  yeomen.  He  had,  moreover,  in  his 
pay  bands  of  mercenaries,  for  a  long  while  foreigners 
by  birth  and  adventurers  by  profession ;  with  the  help 
of  whom  he  managed,  if  a  man  of  courage  and  conduct, 
to  overawe,  in  some  degree,  the  most  powerful  of  his 
vassals.  History  relates,  indeed,  that  to  this  extent  the 
king's  mercenaries  were  not  always  to  be  relied  upon. 
But  it  will  probably  be  found  upon  inquiry  that  as 
often  as  rebellion  proved  successful,  the  prince  against 
whom  one  or  more  barons  took  arms,  was  deficient  in 
the  qualifications  necessary  in  a  commander.  Moreover, 
there  was  extreme  jealousy  of  these  "Free  Lances," 
for  so  the  Brandanes  and  other  hired  guards  were 
called,  which  showed  itself  as  often  as  circumstances 
would  allow,  and  not  unfrequently  led  to  the  dis- 
missal of  the  obnoxious  soldiers.  And  then  it  was 
that  rebellion  made  head. 

Besides  having  the  Free  Lances,  and  the  feudal 
array,  to  depend  upon,  the  defence  of  the  country  was 
provided  for  by  the  institution  of  what  was  called  the 
"  Posse  Comitatus,"  a  name  which  still  continues.  It 
consisted  of  the  whole  free  male  population  of  each 
county,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty,  whom.the 
sheriff,  in  case  of  sudden  tumult  or  invasion,  could  at 
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any  moment  call  out,  and  whom  he  was  hound  once 
at  least  in  every  year  to  muster,  hy  portions,  and  to 
inspect.  Accordingly  laws  were  passed  whereby  in 
every  cabin  and  cottage  of  England,  a  certain  little 
store  of  arms  was  required  to  he  kept  up,  which  father 
transmitted  to  son,  and  brother  to  brother,  as  heir- 
looms. It  was  to  ascertain  that  these  arms  were  in  a 
state  of  efficiency,  and  that  their  owners  were  not 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  using  them,  that  the 
annual  musters  took  place.  And  it  is  farther  to  be 
observed  that,  let  the  danger  be  what  it  might,  the 
Posse  Comitatus,  as  such,  were  not  required  or  ex- 
pected to  pass  the  bounds  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties. 

Such  were  the  materials  out  of  which,  during  the 
integrity  of  the  system,  feudal  armies  were  formed.  The 
manner  of  enrolling  and  bringing  them  to  the  scene 
was  as  follows. 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  determined  to  engage  in  a 
war,  he  issued  his  edict  to  all  tenants  in  capite, 
holders  of  knight's  fees,  and  Posse  Comitatus,  that 
they  should  assemble  in  their  proper  districts,  and  there 
await  further  orders.  This  done,  two  or  more  officers 
called  Apparitors,  were  dispatched  into  each  county; 
who  took  account  of  the  number  and  efficiency  of  its 
military  resources;  made  a  requisition  for  the  horse 
and  foot  that  would  be  required,  and  proceeded  to 
arrange  both,  as  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  muster, 
in  bodies  not  unlike  in  many  respects  to  the  regiments, 
squadrons,  troops  and  companies  of  modern  times. 
Thus  of  the  cavalry  we  find  twenty-five  or  thirty 
troopers  placed  under  the  orders  of  a  Constable;  from 
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seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  headed  by  a 
Banneret ;  and  a  troop  intermediate  between  these, — 
generally  made  up  of  two  constabularies, — obeying  the 
orders  of  a  Knight,  or  even  a  Squire.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign,  the  rank  of 
Banneret  was  conferred  only  upon  those  powerful  nobles 
whose  following  consisted  entirely  of  their  own  depend- 
ants. After  the  war  was  begun,  a  knight  who  much 
distinguished  himself  might,  at  any  moment,  be  ad- 
vanced to  this  dignity,  his  accession  to  which  was 
marked  by  the  cutting  oft*  of  the  swallow's  tail  of  his 
pennant,  a  process  whereby  it  became  a  banner.  For 
the  banner  of  the  banneret  was  emblematic  of  the 
strength  of  the  little  corps  of  which  he  was  at  the  head, 
namely,  a  troop  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  solid 
square,  showing  the  number  of  seven  or  ten,  or  fifteen 
in  each  face.  Finally,  a  banneret's  command  must 
needs  comprise  men-at-arms  to  the  amount  of  one- 
third  of  its  whole  number;  the  other  two-thirds  might 
be  hobilers. 

"With  the  cavalry  so  distributed,  and  the  infantry,, 
whether  light  or  heavy,  divided,  under  proper  leaders, 
into  thousands,  hundreds,  and  twenties,  the  apparitors 
proceeded  to  the  royal  camp;  from  the  day  of  their 
entrance  into  which  the  term  of  service  for  the  feuda- 
tories began.  Of  course  the  king,  if  his  views  pointed 
to  the  Continent,  was  careful  not  only  to  fix  the  place 
of  general  rendezvous  near  the  coast;  but  to  have 
his  transports  ready,  so  that  time  might  not  be  lost 
in  embarking  and  carrying  his  army  to  the  theatre  of 
its  operations.  If  he  had  an  eye  to  Scotland,  or  to 
Wales,  some  border  town  of  strength  was  chosen 
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as  his  head-quarters;  from  which  he  moved  only  to 
open  the  campaign.  And  very  regular,  and  not  devoid 
of  skill,  was  the  order  hoth  of  march  and  of  hattle. 

On  the  line  of  march  a  hody  of  hohilers,  with  archers 
on  foot,  led  the  van.  After  them  came  the  hill-men, 
with  such  as  carried  lances,  hattle-axes,  and  mallets; 
then  the  men-at-arms,  mounted  on  strong  palfreys, 
with  pages  leading  their  barhs;  last  of  all,  the  baggage 
and  military  engines,  escorted  by  a  second  corps  of 
hobilers  and  archers.  None  except  officers  of  rank, 
nobles,  bannerets,  and  knights,  had  tents.  The  men 
hutted  themselves,  when  a  halt  took  place,  or  found 
quarters  as  they  best  might,  among  the  towns  or 
villages  near;  but  they  were  not,  when  ably  com- 
manded, permitted  to  straggle;  and  there  were  always 
guards  of  the  camp.  In  the  presence  of  an  enemy  the 
dispositions  of  a  feudal  army  were  few  and  simple. 
The  archers  posted  themselves  wherever  wood,  hedges, 
or  other  natural  cover,  promised  to  protect  them  from 
a  charge  of  cavalry;  and  if  from  this  point  they  could 
direct  their  arrows  with  effect,  they  remained  stationary 
till  they  ceased  to  be  useful.  If  no  cover  could  be 
found  they  marched  boldly  into  the  plain;  where 
they  extended  themselves  as  skirmishers  do  at  this 
day :  and  where  a  body  of  horse  was  always  at  hand  to 
support  them.  The  heavy  infantry,  on  the  contrary, 
drew  up  in  dense  masses,  which  seldom  showed  a  front 
of  more  than  five  and  twenty  men,  and  bore  down 
upon  the  enemy,  or  else  stood  firm  to  receive  the 
shock  either  of  horse  or  foot.  As  to  the  men-at- 
arms,  they  usually  placed  themselves  on  the  flank 
or  in  rear  of  the  intervals  of  these  squares;  whence, 
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when  the  opportunity  offered,  they  dashed  forward, 
striving  hy  their  own  weight  and  that  of  their  horses, 
to  overthrow  all  opposition.  The  hohilers,  again,  be- 
sides sustaining  the  archers,  were  prompt  to  take 
advantage  of  any  confusion  that  might  occur  in  the 
enemy's  ranks.  They  were  merciless  pursuers  of  fugi- 
tives. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  feudal  army  could 
operate  more  than  any  other,  without  a  Staff.  There 
were  Brigadiers  belonging  to  it,  called  Serjeants- Major: 
there  were  Lieutenant-Generals,  Captain-Generals,  a 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  a  Marshal,  a  Constable,  and 
last  of  all,  if  he  were  present  in  that  quarter,  the  King. 
Of  these  military  dignities,  only  the  two  last,  namely, 
Marshal  and  High  Constable,  were  ever  transmitted 
from  father  to  son.  The  latter  and  higher  honour  was 
entailed  by  William  the  Conqueror  on  the  possession 
of  certain  lands  or  manors,  and  was  long  held  by 
the  Bolmns,  earls  of  Essex.  From  them  it  passed  to 
the  Staffords,  earls  of  Buckingham,  who  kept  it  till 
the  attainder  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  of  Edward, 
duke  of  Buckingham.  It  was  then,  as  an  office, 
abolished.  The  former,  that  of  Marshal,  passed  through 
the  houses  of  Montgomery  and  Fitzosborne,  to  the 
Clares,  earls  of  Pembroke,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  it  might  be  conferred  on 
the  Howards,  earls  of  Norfolk,  its  noble  possessors  at 
this  hour. 

Besides  these  more  distinguished  staff  officers,  we 
find  in  every  feudal  army,  a  Scout-master,  who  examined 
the  ground  for  encampments,  regulated  the  guards,  and 
chose  convenient  stations  for  the  out-posts;  a  Trenchr 
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master,  who  commanded  the  pioneers,  and  took  care  of 
the  intrenching  tools;  a  Wagon-master,  who  looked  to 
the  means  of  transport,  and  provided  as  he  best  could, 
wagons,  cars,  and  sumpter-horses.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  determine  whether  the  Corporal  of  the  Field,  a  sort 
of  aide-de-camp  or  brigade-major,  ought  to  be  enume- 
rated in  this  place,  or  whether  he  were  not  the  produc- 
tion of  a  later  period. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF    THE    NORMAN    STRONG-HOLDS,    AND    SYSTEM    OF 
ATTACK    AND    DEFENCE. 

SUCH  was  the  general  organization  of  those  armies,  by 
the  help  of  which  William,  after  a  protracted  resist- 
ance, and  frequent  outbreaks,  made  himself  master  of 
England.  Such,  too,  was  the  description  of  force  with 
which  he  penetrated  in  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Tay,  and 
besides  recovering  Normandy  from  his  son  Robert,  who 
had  rebelled,  took  ample  vengeance  on  the  King  of 
France,  for  a  coarse  and  wretched  jest  which  the  latter 
had  presumed  to  pass  upon  him.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  give  any  account  of  operations  which,  in  the  descrip- 
tion, present  few  attractive  features.  It  will  be  more 
to  the  purpose,  if  we  devote  this  chapter  to  a  brief 
account  of  the  style  of  fortification  wrhich  prevailed  in 
the  feudal  times,  and  of  the  implements,  as  well  as  of 
the  science,  by  which  the  strong-holds  and  fenced  cities 
were  long  ago  besieged  and  reduced. 

Of  the  fortifications  raised  by  the  Norman  and  his 
personal  followers,  either  the  fragments  alone  remain, 
or  so  much  has  been  added  to  them  by  later  architects, 
that  it  is  impossible,  except  by  tradition,  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  old,  and  what  comparatively  modern. 
The  Tower  of  London,  for  example,  unquestionably 
owes  its  beginning  to  William  the  Conqueror;  buf  the 
hand  of  improvement  has  been  upon  it  so  repeatedly, 
between  his  reign,  and  that  of  her  present  Majesty, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  White  Tower,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  say  that  any  portion  of  it  retains  its  original 
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formation.  Pevensey  Castle,  again,  the  first  work  of 
the  sort  to  which  he  put  his  hands,  is  now  a  complete 
ruin.  Yet,  partly  from  what  remains  there,  partly  from 
what  we  can  observe  elsewhere,  at  Dover  and  Windsor 
Castles,  for  instance,  at  Canterbury  and  other  well- 
preserved  towns,  the  general  tendency  of  the  de- 
fensive architecture  of  the  day  may  be  ascertained; 
and  ancient  illuminations,  as  well  as  a  close  inspection 
of  such  structures  as  Warwick  Castle,  more  modern, 
doubtless,  yet  built  upon  the  same  principle,  and  to 
serve  the  same  purposes,  are  able  to  supply  whatever 
may  be  wanting  to  complete  our  theory. 

Norman  places  of  strength  differed  in  many  respects 
from  the  ruder  holds  of  our  Saxon  forefathers.  They 
were  begirt  with  walls  at  once  loftier  and  of  a  more 
solid  consistency.  They  were  better  protected  by  flank- 
ing towers  from  the  approach  of  assailants;  and,  unless 
of  very  small  dimensions,  contained  more  than  one 
place  of  arms  within  which  a  defeated  garrison  might 
retire,  and  still  offer  resistance.  As  an  enemy  ap- 
proached one  of  these,  from  anyroad  or  line  of  general 
communication,  he  was  encountered  in  the  first  instance 
by  a  Bayles;  in  other  words,  by  a  sort  of  outwork, 
established  beyond  the  ditch,  and  surrounded  sometimes 
by  a  low  embattled  wall,  sometimes  by  strong  palisades. 
Here,  in  general,  the  sharper  business  of  the  siege 
began.  It  was  the  province  of  the  men-at-arms  to 
assault  this  outwork,  over  the  defences  of  which,  or 
through  them,  their  heavy  armour  did  not  prevent  them 
from  pushing;  and  many  a  brave  encounter,  man  to 
man,  took  place,  ere  the  attacking  party,  however  reso- 
lute, made  themselves  masters  of  it. 

MIL.   HIST.  G 
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Having  gained  this  advantage,  the*  besiegers  found 
themselves  on  the  counterscarp,  or  outer  edge  of  the 
ditch;  which,  if  there  were  springs  or  water-courses 
available  for  the  purpose,  was  sure  to  be  a  wet  one. 
Between  them  where  they  now  stood,  and  another  de. 
tached  work  on  the  opposite  side,  used  to  hang  two 
draw-bridges.  But  they  are  now  raised,  and  help  with 
their  stout  planks  and  iron  nails  to  render  the  gate  of  the 
Barbican,  the  second  outwork  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
more  defensible.  Like  the  bayles,  the  barbican  consists 
of  a  low  embattled  wall,  which  is  open  in  the  rear,  and 
having  its  flanks  thrown  backwards  presents  an  acute 
angle  to  such  as  now  examine  it.  There  is  sharp  fighting, 
as  well  as  much  toil  ere  the  barbican  is  won;  and  even 
then  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  a  second  ditch 
yawns  between  the  besiegers  and  the  body  of  the  place. 
However,  they  now  behold  it :  and  lo,  the  obstacles 
which  oppose  themselves  to  a  further  advance  seem 
but  to  have  accumulated:  there  is  a  gateway,  certainly; 
but  it  is  flanked  on  either  hand  by  lofty  and  strong 
towers;  which,  sometimes  circular,  sometimes  quadri- 
lateral, offer  every  facility  to  a  cross  shower  of  stones, 
arrows,  and  other  missiles.  Besides,  the  gateway 
itself  is  protected,  first,  by  the  raised  bridge;  next,  by 
folding  doors  of  enormous  thickness,  barred,  bolted,  and 
studded  with  iron  nails;  while  behind  these  are,  fitted 
into  grooves  in  the  wall,  one  or  more  portcullises;  that 
is  to  say,  harrow-shaped  iron  gratings,  which  the 
guard  can,  by  means  of  pulleys,  either  raise  or  let  clown 
at  their  own  pleasure,  and  in  a  moment.  Finally, 
over  the  gate  protrudes  a  row  of  chimney- like  aper- 
tures, machicolations,  as  they  were  called,  through 
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which,  themselves  being  secure,  the  defenders  can  pour 
down  on  the  heads  of  an  advancing  column,  scalding 
water,  molten  lead,  or  any  other  implements  of  annoy- 
ance that  may  be  at  hand.  To  assault  the  gate 
of  that  frowning  fortalice  is  therefore  a  more  hardy 
enterprise  than  we  at  first  supposed  it  to  be.  Let  us 
look  round,  being  masters  of  both  bayles  and  barbican, 
in  the  hope  that  we  may  discover  elsewhere,  a  more 
Tulnerable  point. 

We  mount   our  horses,  and  ride  round  the  whole 
compass  of  the  place.     We  behold  a  yawning  ditch, 
covered  by  lofty  walls  everywhere,  all  of  them  battle- 
mented,  and  sustained  by  a  ramp,  or  broad  embank- 
ment of  earth;  along  the  summit  of  which,  only  visi- 
ble to  us  when  they  present  themselves  at  an  embra- 
sure, move  with   measured   pace,   the  mailed    senti- 
nels.    Towers,   likewise,    arise   at   intervals   of  forty 
yards,  or  thereabouts;  some  of  them  more  solid  than 
others;  yet  the  narrowest   of  them  wide   enough   to 
afford    footing   to   some   ten  or    twelve   archers,    the 
arrows  from  whose  bows  command  the  ditch  effectually. 
We  cannot,  however,  see  into  the  body  of  the  place ; 
wherefore  observing  an  eminence  in  rear  of  us,  some  six 
furlongs  off,  we  push  for  that,  and  obtain  from  thence 
a  perfect  view  of  all  that  we  desire  to  examine.     It  is 
now  manifest  to  us  that  the  fortress  is  divided  into 
two  compartments;  the  Outer  Baillie,  into  which  the 
gate  from  the  barbican  opens;  and  the  Inner  Baillie, 
cut  off  from  the   exterior  area  by  a  second  gateway, 
fortified  and  defended  like  the  jfirst.     Moreover,  mid- 
way between  the  two,    indeed   projecting  into   both, 
stands  the  Dongeon  Keep;  a  solid  square  of  masonry; 
G2 
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which  like  the  White  Tower  in  the  citadel  of  London, 
or  the  Dongeon  in  Dover  Castle,  seems  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  siege,  after  all  the  fortifications  which  range 
beyond  it  shall  have  been  beaten  down.  And  thither 
it  is  that  the  garrison  will  retire  so  soon  as  we  shall 
have  forced  our  way  across  the  ditch.  They  will 
capitulate  at  last,  no  doubt,  for  having  got  them  there, 
it  will  be  easy  enough,  supposing  more  active  measures 
fail,  to  reduce  them  by  famine.  But  if  time  be  as  pre- 
cious to  us  as  to  them,  they  will  make  more  favour- 
able terms  for  themselves  than  we  could  desire.  Let 
us  therefore  commence  operations  at  once;  push  them 
hard,  and  endeavour  to  enter  with  them  pell-mell  into 
this,  their  last  place  of  refuge. 

The  utmost  range  of  the  feudal  artillery  did  not 
excee<J  eleven  hundred  yards.  The  balista,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  instruments  brought  into  use  pre- 
vious to  the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  threw  large  stones 
to  this  distance,  and  no  further,  while  the  catapulta 
shot  arrows,  and  the  ageron  leaden  bullets  or  pebbles, 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  within  the  same  range.  But 
beyond  it  there  was  impunity  from  danger,  so  that  the 
besiegers  were  not  compelled,  like  their  successors  in 
modern  wars,  to  excavate  covered  ways  of  communi- 
cation between  their  camps  and  their  first  parallel. 
Indeed  ground  was  very  seldom  broken  at  all,  except 
for  purposes  of  mining.  The  assailants  having  brought 
in  their  train  all  the  implements  of  which  they  were 
likely  to  stand  in  need,  or  cutting  the  materials  in  the 
forests  near  at  hand,  and  constructing  them  on  the 
spot,  proceeded  at  once  to  put  the  several  parts  toge- 
ther, and  boldly  ran  their  tortoises,  sows,  and  cats  up 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  counterscarp.  Under  cover 
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of  these — stout  sheds  of  timber,  which  moved  upon 
wheels,  and  were  inclosed  not  unfrequently  in  the 
hides  of  beasts — they  either  cut  a  channel  through 
which  the  water  might  be  withdrawn  from  the  ditch 
entirely,  or  they  dug  up  the  soil,  and  heaving  it 
over  the  trench,  soon  established  for  themselves  as 
many  mounds  as  they  might  desire.  Then  were  this 
belfreys  and  moveable  towers  run  forward,  which, 
overtopping  the  castle  walls,  not  only  served  in  their 
lower  extremity  as  carriages  for  the  besiegers'  batter- 
ing rams  and  pickers,  but  which,  in  their  galleries, 
afforded  shelter  to  archers  and  slingers,  as  well  as  to 
spearmen  and  others  who  might  be  told  off  for  this 
peculiar  service.  For  the  towers  were  equipped  with 
drawbridges,  which  those  within  dropped  upon  the 
battlements  of  the  beleaguered  fortress,  thus  making  a 
way  for  themselves  into  the  very  body  of  the  place. 
Meanwhile  corps  of  archers,  covered  by  large  shields, 
which  it  was  the  province  of  their  attendants  to  bear 
before  them,  picked  off  the  defenders  from  between 
the  embrazures.  Miners,  likewise,  ran  their  shafts 
under  the  foundations,  either  with  a  view  to  bring 
down  some  tower  or  buttress,  or  else  to  afford  to  the 
men-at-arms  a  means  of  access  into  the  fortress.  And 
not  unfrequently  it  came  to  pass,  that  these  subter- 
ranean vaults  saw  the  combat  of  champion  to  cham- 
pion, either  because  the  one  strove  to  push  on  while 
the  other  withstood  him,  or  in  consequence  of  a  chal- 
lenge which  had  passed  regularly  between  them,  and 
their  selection  of  the  mine  as  convenient  lists,  within 
which  to  decide  the  quarrel. 

While  the  besiegers  thus  pushed  their  approaches 
with  all  the  skill  and  hardihood  of  which  they  were 
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masters,   the  garrison  proved   neither  less  brave  nor 
less  enterprising  in  the  business  of  the  defence.     The 
enemy's  mines  they  met  with  counter-mines.      The 
belfreys  they  endeavoured  to  destroy, — now  with  fire 
thrown  on  them  from  the  walls,  now  by  digging  away 
the  earth  from  below  them,  and  causing  them  to  topple 
over.     Between  the  battering-ram  and  the  wall  they 
suspended  bags  of  wool  or  horse-hair,  while  the  pickers 
they  strove  to  render  unserviceable,  by  letting  down 
upon  them  from  above  heavy  logs  of  timber.     Beams, 
stones,  darts,  arrows,  were  showered  upon  the  heads 
of  the  attacking  parties,  and  from  time  to  time,  by  a 
bold  sally,  they  did  their  best  to  reach  and  destroy  the 
magazines  for  the  siege.     Nor  was  it  then   as  it  is 
now,  that,  however  gallant  the  defence  might  be,  there 
remained  for  a  fortress  beleaguered,  and  not  relieved 
from  without,  no  alternative  except  surrender  or  total 
destruction.     Modern  soldiers  trust  as  much  to  science 
as  to  valour  in  the    conduct   of  their  sieges.      The 
advantage  is  therefore  greatly  with  the  party  which 
attacks,  supposing  them  to  be  well  provided  with  artil- 
lery and  ammunition,  to  be  of  sufficient   numerical 
strength,  and  to  have  a  fertile  country  on  which  to 
live.     But  the  warriors  of  an  earlier  age  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  science,  and  boldness  and  endurance  were 
quite  as  likely  to  be  found  on  the  one  side  as  on  the 
other.     The  little  town  of  Vannes,  in  Brittany,  with- 
stood all  the  efforts  of  Edward  the  Third,  during  the 
better  part  of  six  months,  and  the  siege  was  at  length 
raised.     Badajos  was  taken  by  assault,  in  1812,  after 
five  days  of  open  trenches;  and  the  Citadel  of  Ant-» 
werp,  in  1831,  reduced  to  ruins  by  a  single  week's 
bombardment. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

INNOVATIONS   ON   THE    FEUDAL    SYSTEM,    AND    GRADUAL 
RISE    OP    STANDING    ARMIES. 

HOWEVER  effectually  it  might  serve  its  purposes 
among  the  continental  nations  of  Europe,  the  feudal 
system  proved  the  source  of  many  and  grave  inconve- 
niences to  the  King  of  England.  The  Scots  and  the 
Welsh  he  had  no  difficulty  in  restraining.  They  were 
feeble  powers  at  the  best;  and  his  Lords  of  the 
Marches,  with  a  few  companies  of  Ryters  or  mercenaries, 
sufficed  to  overawe  them.  But  his  more  serious  wars 
being  waged  with  people,  to  reach  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  sea,  he  found  the  forty  days'  attend- 
ance in  the  field,  to  which  alone  his  retainers  were 
bound,  quite  inadequate  to  accomplish  anything.  For 
navigation  was  then  in  its  infancy, — the  ships  were 
often  detained  in  harbour  by  foul  winds,  or  if  not,  they 
proved  but  inconvenient  barges  whereby  to  transport 
many  men  and  horses  to  the  scene  of  action.  Accord- 
ingly the  practice  began  very  soon  to  creep  in,  of 
exchanging  personal  service  for  a  money  payment. 
With  the  produce  of  this,  which  was  called  the 
scutage,  probably  because  it  redeemed  the  tenant's 
shield,  the  King  hired  men,  to  whom  pay  was  an 
object,  to  attend  him  in  his  wars;  and  the  more  per- 
fect state  of  discipline  to  which  he  reduced  them,  as 
well  as  the  full  command  which  he  exercised  over 
both  their  time  and  their  persons,  rendered  them  much 
more  available  for  every  purpose  than  the  feudal 
army,  under  their  chivalrous  yet  turbulent  leaders. 
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Henry  the  Second  was  the  first  of  the  Conqueror's 
successors  who  reduced  the  levying  of  scutages  to  a 
system.  He  likewise  managed,  under  the  same  popular 
head,  to  impose  taxes  at  will  on  the  lands  of  his  nobles, 
which  were  not  always  remitted  when  the  owner  of  the 
property  so  hurthened  chanced  to  he  serving  under  the 
royal  standard.  Richard  the  First  pushed  the  matter 
still  farther.  He  managed,  out  of  the  sums  so  raised, 
to  collect  and  transport  to  the  Holy  Land  the  force 
with  which  he  entered  upon  the  crusade,  while  John, 
though  little  renowned  for  his  warlike  propensities, 
kept  the  machine  in  motion,  till  the  extent  of  his 
rapacity  stirred  a  spirit  against  him,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  which  Magna  Charta  proceeded.  In  fact,  the 
impulse  was  fairly  given.  At  first  of  their  own 
free  will,  by  and  bye  by  vote  of  Parliament,  the 
Kings  of  England,  instead  of  calling  their  tenants  in 
capite  to  the  war,  procured  from  them,  and  from 
boroughs  and  religious  corporations,  funds  wherewith 
to  provide  mercenary  soldiers.  We  cannot  indeed  say 
that  he  had  as  yet  any  standing  army.  Troops  levied 
for  each  particular  expedition  were  invariably  dis- 
banded as  soon  as  the  war  came  to  an  end;  and  then, 
for  purposes  of  general  defence,  the  sovereign  fell 
back  upon  his  feudal  array.  But  from  the  hour  when 
the  owners  of  knight's  fees  were  first  permitted — not  to 
provide  a  substitute,  because  that  the  ancient  law  took 
care  of — but  to  compound  for  the  services  of  a  man 
and  horse  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  the  axe 
was  laid  to  the  root  of  that  system  which  William  the 
Conqueror  introduced. 

Henry  the  Third,  Edward  the  First,  the  Second, 
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and  the  Third,  may  all  be  said  to  have  reigned  while 
the  military  institutions  of  England  were  in  a  state  of 
transition.  They  equally  employed  mercenaries  in 
their  wars,  and  equally  combined  them  with  the  feu- 
datory troops.  It  was  a  mixed  force  of  what  we  should 
now  describe  as  regulars  and  irregulars  which  achieved 
for  the  first  Edward  the  conquests  of  Wales  and  of 
Scotland.  It  was  an  army  chiefly  of  feudatories,  brave, 
but  undisciplined,  chivalrous,  but  impatient  of  con- 
trol, which  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  lost  for  the 
second  Edward  all  the  fruits  of  his  father's  Scottish 
victories.  In  the  campaigns  of  Edward  the  Third, 
which  l#d  the  way  to  the  battle  of  Cressy,  mercenary 
troops  seem  to  have  been  almost  wholly  engaged.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  band  of  heroes,  only 
twelve  thousand  strong,  which  achieved  for  the  Black 
Prince,  on  the  field  of  Poitiers,  a  military  reputation 
which  can  never  die  out.  Yet  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  King  and  his  son  were  thus  performing  pro- 
digies of  valour  with  one  species  of  force,  the  honour  of 
England  was  well  sustained  nearer  home  by  the  other. 
The  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1346,  was  won  entirely  by  their  feudatory  men-at-arms 
and  archers,  under  the  Lords  Henry  Percy  and  Hugh 
Neville;  and  fifteen  thousand  Scots  slain,  with  the 
capture  of  King  David  and  his  principal  nobles,  abun- 
dantly testified  to  the  courage  and  good  conduct  with 
which  they  bore  themselves  throughout. 
jr*  There  were  various  points  in  regard  to  their  con- 
dition and  circumstances,  in  which  the  mercenaries 
differed  widely  from  the  feudatory  troops.  Therms  of 

both  seem  to  have  been  pretty  much  the  s^e,&£<tfpt  - 
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that  the  equipment  of  the  former  was,  in  the  lower 
ranks  at  least,  more  perfect,  and  their  weapons  gene- 
rally more  serviceable.  But  the  feudal  forces  served, 
as  is  well  known,  entirely  at  their  own  charges,  each 
chief  subsisting  both  himself  and  his  followers  for 
forty  days.  The  mercenaries,  on  the  contrary,  received 
daily  wages  in  proportion  to  their  rank  in  the  king's 
service.  Edward  the  First  paid  his  bannerets  at  the 
rate  of  four  shillings  a  day ;  his  knights  received  two 
shillings,  his  squires  one;  but  all  were  expected  to  pro- 
vide and  to  keep  in  order,  their  own  arms  as  well  as 
horses.  Constables  among  infantry,  or  commanders  of 
battalions,  received  one  shilling  daily:  the  pay  «f  hobi- 
lers  was  sixpence  ;  of  the  commanders  of  twenty  spear- 
men, and  as  many  cross-bowmen,  likewise  six-pence. 
A  private  cross-bowman  received  four-pence;  an 
archer  three-pence;  and  a  bill,  pole-axe,  and  lance  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  same  scale  appears  to  have 
been  in  use,  with  one  or  -two  trifling  variations,  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  muster-roll  of  the  army  with  which  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign  he  sat  down  before  Calais: 
and  of  the  expenditure  to  which  it  subjected  him: — 

At  per  diem. 
£.    s.    d. 

My  Lord  the  Prince        .  .  .  100 

t    Bishop  of  Durham  .  .  .068 

13  earls,  .  .  .  each     060 

44  barons,  and  bannerets  .  .         040 

1046  knights          .  .  .  .  020 

4022  esquires,    constables,    centinaries,    and 

leaders  .  .  .  .010 

5104  vingteners    (commanders  of   20),    and 

archers  on  horseback  006 
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£.  *.  d.  \ 
335  paunceceneres 
500  hobilers 

12,480  foot  archers          .  .  "each    003 

314  masons,    carpenters,    smiths,    engineers, 
tent-makers,  miners,  armourers,  gunners, 
and  artillerymen      .    pay  varying  from  I2d.  to  3d. 
4474  Welch  foot ;  of  200  vingteners  .         004 

„        „       the  rest  .  .  002 

700  masters,  constables,  mariners,  pages 
900  ships,  barges,  belengers,  and  victuallers 

31,000  the  total  of  the  aforesaid  men,  besides  Lords. 

Total  expense  per  diem  .  .  £294  0  0 

Without    stopping   to    observe   upon  the   mention 
that  is  made  in  the  foregoing  muster-roll,  of  a  species 
of  weapon  of  which  up  to  the  present  date  we  hear 
nothing,  it  may  he  well  to  state,  at  this  stage  in  our 
history,  that  though  there  was  no  special  code  in  ex- 
istence according  to  which  justice  might  at  all  times 
he  dispensed  in  a  feudal  army,  such  an  army  never 
took  the  field,  without  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  in 
regard  to  so  important  a  matter  being  made  clearly 
known  to  its  officers.     During  the  vigour  of  the  feudal 
institutions,  the  discipline  administered  might  be  strict, 
but  it  was  not  degrading.     Soldiers  who  bore  arms  on 
account  of  the  lands  which  they  owned  were  not  sub- 
jected  to   infamous   punishments.     In  general,  their 
lesser  delinquencies,  such  as  coming  late  to  muster,  or 
temporary  absence  from  quarters,  were  visited  with  pe- 
cuniary fines;  but  there  was  no  such  thing  as  flogging 
till  a  much  later  period.     To  be  sure,  death  and  muti- 
lation were  both  denounced  somewhat  too  generally,  as 
well  as  here  and  there  in  a  very  repulsive  shape.    Thus 
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by  the  charter  of  Richard  the  First,  on  his  passage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  it  is  decreed,  'That  he  who  kills  a  man 
on  ship-board  shall  be  bound  to  the  dead  man  and 
thrown  into  the  sea;  if  the  man  be  killed  on  shore,  the 
slayer  shall  be  bound  to  the  dead  body  and  buried  with 
it.'  In  like  manner,  any  one  convicted  of  having  drawn 
blood  with  his  knife,  was  to  lose  his  hand.  If  he 
merely  struck  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he  was  to  be 
thrice  ducked  in  the  sea.  The  use  of  opprobrious 
language  to  a  comrade  was  a  fineable  offence;  while 
theft  subjected  the  culprit  to  have  his  head  shaved;  to 
be  tarred  and  feathered,  and  put  ashore  wherever  the 
ship  might  first  touch.  At  a  later  period,  namely,  in 
the  reign  of  the  fifth  Henry,  there  is  a  high  moral  tone 
in  the  king's  proclamation  to  his  troops  which  we  can- 
not pass  by  without  admiration.  He  threatens  capital 
punishment  it  is  true,  against  sacrilege,  rape,  marauding, 
and  the  violation  of  a  safe  conduct ;  the  ill-treatment 
of  merchants  bringing  necessaries  to  the  camp;  the 
wanton  destruction  of  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants: 
false  musters,  whereby  the  omcer  is  enriched,  and  the 
public  service  injured,  come  under  the  head  of  dis- 
graceful offences.  Even  blasphemous  oaths,  and  the 
neglect  of  divine  worship,  are  pronounced  punishable 
by  having  a  hot  iron  run  through  the  tongue ;  and 
desertion,  mutiny,  and  communication  with  the  enemy, 
incur  the  penalty  of  death.  But  not  one  word  in  these 
various  regulations  refers  to  the  soldier,  except  as  a 
dignified  member  [of  society.  He  is  told  what  he  is 
not  to  do,  and  informed  of  the  reasons;  namely,  that 
'The  clemency  of  the  great  Creator  disposes  those 
under  him  to  be  modest,  peaceable,  and  chaste;  never- 
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theless,  because  unbridled  avarice,  the  enemy  of  peace, 
daily  generates  so  many  new  causes  for  litigation,  that 
unless  its  efforts  are  repressed  by  the  force  of  justice, 
and  the  sense  and  intricacy  of  its  questions  resolved, 
all  Christian  rules  for  our  army  would  be  destroyed, 
and  that  common  good  for  which  we  live  and  reign, 
extinguished/  It  is  very  curious  to  find,  in  an  age 
which  we  absurdly  term  dark,  traces  of  such  high  and 
holy  feelings.  Might  not  some  modern  articles  of  war 
be  improved  if  a  little  of  the  same  spirit  were  infused 
into  them? 

It  has  ever  been  a  principle  in  the  constitution  of 
England,  as  well  before  as  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
that  the  sovereign  should  exercise  an  absolute  con- 
trol over  his  own  troops;  that  he  should  be  the  sole 
judge  in  questions  involving  peace  or  war,  and  that 
he  should  be  entitled,  in  any  emergency,  to  call  out 
the  defensive  force  of  the  realm,  and  to  embody  as  large 
a  portion  of  it  for  foreign  service  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  might  seem  to  require.  With  him,  also,  it 
rested  to  draw  up  for  his  army,  before  it  took  the  field, 
a  code  of  laws.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  such  a 
thing  as  martial  law  had  never  till  of  late,  a  separate  ex- 
istence. The  king's  regulations,  on  the  contrary,  though 
having  the  force  of  law  during  war,  ceased,  or  abro- 
gated of  their  own  accord,  so  soon  as  peace  was  restored  ; 
which  was  remarkably  shown  by  the  reversal,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  of  an  attainder,  passed  by 
martial  law  on  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  in  the  preceding 
reign;  on  the  ground,  not  that  the  sentence  was  in 
itself  unjust,  but  that  it  had  been  pronounced  by  a 
tribunal  of  which  the  authority  ceased,  because  peace 
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was  restored  ere  it  undertook  to  try  the  case.  At  the 
same  time,  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  declare  war, 
and  to  make  peace;  to  embody  forces,  and  to  govern 
them  by  such  regulations  as  he  might  judge  expedient, 
was  never  called  in  question  till  it  became,  under 
Charles  the  First,  the  direct  ground  of  the  great 
struggle  which  led  to  a  temporary  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy.  Finally,  the  administrators  of  martial  law 
were,  in  ancient  times,  the  Constable,  and  Marshal 
of  the  Field;  who  sat  as  judges,  not  alone  on  points  of 
military  discipline,  but  in  disputes  which  might  arise 
between  one  soldier  and  another,  and  on  all  questions 
of  morality  throughout  the  camp.  Their  courts,  for 
they  had  as  many  as  three,  might  be  detached :  corps 
and  garrisons  were  provided  each  with  a  judge  martial, 
an  auditor,  and  a  clerk;  while  under-provosts  and 
gaolers  carried  their  sentences  into  execution. 

And  now,  before  we  proceed  with  other  matters,  it 
seems  desirable  to  present  to  the  reader's  uotice  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  manner  in  which,  during  the  feudal  ages, 
military  operations  were  carried  on.  We  do  not  intend 
to  select  for  this  purpose  either  the  campaigns  of 
Edward  the  First  in  Scotland,  or  those  of  his  grandson 
and  his  great  grandson,  which  terminated  in  the  battles 
of  Cressy  and  Poitiers.  These  were  all  great  military 
operations;  arranged  beforehand  with  care,  conducted 
prudently,  and  leading  to  results  which,  however 
splendid,  arose  out  of  the  preparations  which  had  been 
made  for  them.  But  the  feudal  times  produced  not 
many  commanders  of  equal  grasp  of  mind  with  the 
Edwards.  Generally  speaking,  the  most  distinguished 
soldiers  of  that  day  were  men  who,  being  brave  and 
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prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities,  took  their 
enemies  by  surprise.  Now  surprises  are  contingencies 
which  seldom  or  ever  enter  into  the  calculations  of 
scientific  generals.  They  know  that  an  army,  if  it  be 
but  moderately  commanded,  cannot  suffer  a  surprise. 
However,  the  case  was  different  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, as  the  following  fragment  from  the  public  life  of 
the  gallant  Sir  Walter  Manny  will  show. 

Among  the  many  brave  men  and  successful  officers 
who  followed  Edward  the  Third  in  his  French  wars, 
there  was  none  whose  reputation  stood  higher  than 
that  of  Sir  Waiter  Manny.  He  had  been  employed 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  to  relieve  the 
Castle  of  Hennebon,  then  closely  besieged  by  Charles 
of  Blois,  and  in  a  great  straight.  He  executed  the 
commission  valiantly,  entering  the  harbour  with  his 
ships  in  spite  of  the  best  opposition  of  the  besiegers, 
and  executing  a  series  of  sallies  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  they  were  glad,  ere  long,  to  withdraw  from  the 
enterprise.  He  next  fell  upon  Louis  of  Spain,  who 
was  devastating  the  province,  and  after  a  hot  pur- 
suit, both  by  sea  and  land,  overtook  and  totally  des- 
troyed him.  Now  Louis  was  a  revengeful  and  a  blood- 
thirsty man.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the  encounter, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  taken,  and  he  vowed  that 
he  would  make  the  first  English  knights  that  might 
fall  into  his  hands  smart  for  it. 

Meanwhile  Manny  was  on  his  homeward  march; 
which,  however,  he  interrupted  to  attack  a  small 
fortress  called  Roche  Perion,  about  three  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Dinant.  He  was  repulsed  with  loss,  two 
gallant  knights,  Sir  John  Robler  and  Sir  Matthew 
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Trelawney,  being  among  the  list  of  wounded;  and  both 
were  unfortunately  made  prisoners  by  a  detachment 
which  came  out  against  Manny's  rear  from  the  castle 
of  Faouet.  In  vain  their  chief  flew  to  the  rescue, 
Faouet  proved  as  little  accessible  to  his  means  as 
Koche  Perion,  and  ere  help  could  be  procured,  the 
advance  of  Charles  of  Blois  was  reported,  and  Manny 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  retreating.  Once 
more  he  was  shut  up  in  Hennebon,  of  which  Charles 
for  the  second  time  formed  the  siege. 

The  besieging  army  was  soon  joined  by  detachments 
from  all  the  neighbouring  garrisons;  and  among  other 
chiefs  came  the  Lord  of  Faouet,  bringing  his  two  cap- 
tive Englishmen  in  his  train.  Right  glad  was  Charles 
to  find  them  in  this  plight;  for  they  were  brave  soldiers 
and  active;  and  not  a  little  evil  had  they  brought  to 
his  cause  in  that  quarter.  But  the  most  joyful  man 
of  all  was  Louis  of  Spain.  '  Now,'  said  he  to  himself, 
'my  thirst  of  vengeance  shall  be  slaked.'  Where- 
upon he  proceeded  to  the  tent  of  the  prince,  and 
obtaining  a  boon,  he  desired  that  Sir  John  Robler  and 
Sir  Matthew  Trelawney  should  be  given  up  to  him. 
'Wherefore  dost  thou  demand  my  prisoners?'  replied 
Charles.  'I  will  tell  thee,'  was  the  reply.  'They 
have  discomfited  and  pursued  and  wounded  me;  they 
have  also  slain  the  Lord  Alphonso  my  nephew;  and  I 
have  no  other  way  of  being  avenged  of  them  than  by 
having  them  beheaded  in  sight  of  their  friends,  who 
are  shut  up  in  Hennebon.' 

Charles  protested  against  so  cruel  a  proceeding,  but 
in  vain.  The  Spaniard  remained  firm  to  his  purpose, 
and  the  prince's  royal  word  having  been  passed,  he  was 
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compelled  to  render  up  liis  captives,  albeit  with  extreme 
reluctance.  But  there  was  help  at  hand  for  them,  in 
a  quarter  whence  they  could  have  least  expected  it  to 
come.  Through  spies,  of  which  he  had  many  in  the 
French  camp,  Manny  heard  of  the  danger  of  his 
friends,  and  he  forthwith  proposed  to  his  officers 
that  they  should  attempt  the  rescue.  There  was  no 
backwardness  on  their  parts  to  undertake  so  hazardous 
and  noble  an  enterprise.  They  volunteered  to  a  man, 
to  act  as  their  general  might  suggest;  and  he  soon 
assigned  to  each  of  them  his  proper  post. 

Manny's  object  was  to  reach,  unobserved,  the  tent 
of  Louis  of  Spain,  where  his  spies  informed  him  that 
the  two  knights  lay  bound,  and  to  which  one  offered 
to  guide  him.  This,  however,  was  not  to  be  done 
unless  the  enemy's  attention  could  be  engrossed  else- 
where; and  Sir  Aumari  de  Clisson  was  therefore 
directed,  with  three  hundred  men-at-arms  and  a 
thousand  good  archers,  to  make  a  sortie.  He  did  so 
from  the  great  gate,  and  so  fierce  was  the  onset  and 
so  violent  the  clamour,  that  from  far  and  near  the 
besiegers  hurried  to  meet  and  repel  the  danger. 
Meanwhile  Manny  in  person,  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  English  knights  and  five  hundred 
archers,  stole  out  by  a  postern.  Amid  the  tumult  occa- 
sioned by  the  fight  they  were  not  noticed,  for  pickets 
and  outguards  seem  to  have  been  but  loosely  kept  in 
those  .days,  and  making  a  wide  detour,  they  arrived 
without  so  much  as  a  challenge,  at  Louis's  tent.  Not 
a  cry  was  raised,  not  a  trumpet  blown.  They  rode  at 
the  guard,  cut  them  down,  took  up  their  countrymen, 
and  placed  them  on  led  horses,  and  then,  having  sus- 
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tained  no  loss,  retired  by  the  way  they  had  come,  and 
reached  Hennehon  in  safety. 

As  may  be  supposed,  they  were  not  slow  in  joining 
Sir  Aumari  and  his  brave  companions  in  the  battle. 
The  liberated  captives,  too,  bore  them  company,  and  the 
sound  of  their  war-cry  informing  Louis  of  all  that  had 
happened,  he  suspected  treason  on  the  side  of  Charles, 
and  withdrew  from  the  camp.  It  does  not  appear  that 
in  a  three  hours1  encounter  very  many  lives  were  lost. 
But  at  its  termination  the  siege  of  Hennebon  was 
raised ;  and  Manny  won  in  consequence  all  the  honour 
that  attached  to  skill  as  a  leader,  and  hardihood  as  a 
knight. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

INTRODUCTION    OF    FIRE-ARMS,  AND  CHANGES   OCCASIONED 
THEREBY. 

THE  application  of  gunpowder  to  warlike  purposes 
produced  a  mighty  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
English  army.  Not  that  this  influence  was  immedi- 
ately felt,  or  that  it  operated  for  some  time  very  osten- 
sibly, but,  by  sure,  though  slow  degrees,  the  spirit  of 
innovation  gained  strength,  till  in  the  end  it  made  our 
troops  such  as  we  now  find  them.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  trace,  with  rapid  pen,  the  progress  of  this 
revolution. 

It  seems  to  be  now  generally  agreed,  that  cannon 
were  used  for  the  first  time  by  English  troops  at  the 
battle  of  Cressy.  Very  clumsy  and  inefficient  instru- 
ments they  were;  being  of  small  calibre,  composed  of 
detached  pieces  of  iron  ribbed  together  by  hoops,  very 
shapeless  in  their  bore,  and  laid  upon  wooden  blocks, 
which  were  quite  immoveable.  The  artillerist  might 
fire  his  piece  in  any  one  direction  that  he  chose,  but 
to  shift  the  aim  was  next  to  impossible;  while  ele- 
vation or  depression  came  not  within  the  range  of 
his  art.  In  the  field  such  ordnance  could  be  but  of 
small  value,  yet  as  we  find  gunners  enumerated  among 
Edward's  soldiers  in  the  muster-roll  of  his  camp  before 
Calais,  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  even  thus  early 
they  did  some  service  in  a  siege.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
easy  to  say  with  whom  the  merit  of  the  invention  rests. 
The  Germans  claim  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  and  a 
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knowledge  of  its  applicability  to  the  purposes  of  war 
for  their  countryman  Batholdus  Svvartz;  who  among 
other  experiments  as  an  alchymist,  mixed,  in  1320,  the 
ingredients  of  gunpowder  in  an  iron  pot,  and  was  not 
more  astounded  than  instructed  when  an  explosion  took 
place,  and  the  pot  was  blown  to  atoms.  Our  countr}'- 
man  Friar  Bacon,  however,  whose  work  was  written  at 
Oxford  eighty  years  before  the  supposed  discovery  ^by 
Swartz,  specifies  the  ingredients  of  this  potent  engine; 
and  describes  it  as  a  composition  used  in  that  day  for 
purposes  of  recreation;  he  adds  that  it  emitted  a  re- 
port like  thunder,  and  flashes  that  resembled  light- 
ning. But  if  we  may  trust  Mr.  Halhed,  the  ingenious 
translator  of  the  Gentoo  laws,  both  the  German  and  the 
Englishman  must  hide  their  diminished  heads,  for  he 
discovers  among  the  oldest  of  the  Brahminical  prohibi- 
tions, a  strong  condemnation  of  the  use  of  fire-arms, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  gunpowder  has  been 
known  in  China  as  well  as  in  Hindostan,  far  beyond 
all  periods  of  investigation.  Moreover,  another  writer, 
Robert  Norton,  the  author  of  a  treatise  called  The 
Gunner,  which  was  published  in  1664,  is  still  more 
explicit  in  his  revelations.  He  quotes  Uffiino,  an 
Italian  traveller  in  the  East,  as  proving  that  not 
only  gunpowder,  but  cannon,  were  used  so  early  as 
the  year  83  of  our  era  by  the  Chinese,  and  that  the 
alarm  created  by  them  was  one  great  cause  of  the 
defeat  at  that  time  of  a  Tartar  invasion.  Among 
these  contending  authorities  it  is  not  our  province  to 
decide,  neither  will  our  limits  permit  more  than  a 
hasty  reference  to  the  passage  in  Quintus  Curtius, 
which  has  by  some  been  understood  as  teaching  that 
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Alexander  was  opposed  in  his  Indian  wars  by  fire- 
arms. This  much  alone  appears  to  bear  upon  our 
subject,  that  till  the  battle  of  Cressy  in  1346  we  hear 
nothing  of  cannon  as  warlike  implements  among  the 
English,  and  that  many  generations  ran  their  course 
ere  the  instrument  came  into  such  high  estimation  as 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  founderies,  or 
otherwise  to  manufacture  it  within  the  realm. 

The  use  of  cannon,  though  it  became  daily  more 
common,  because  of  the  improvements  that  were  effec- 
ted in  the  shape  and  portability  of  the  engine,  led  to 
no  immediate  change  in  the  equipment  of  the  English 
soldier,  whether  he  did  service  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 
So  late,  indeed,  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  wre 
find  the  man-at-arms  still  encased,  as  his  ancestors  had 
been,  in  steel,  while  the  infantry  soldier,  whatever  might 
be  the  nature  of  his  offensive  weapons,  wore  his  scull- 
cap  and  jack,  and  vanbraces,  as  heretofore.  Yet  the 
introduction  of  the  hand- gun  as  a  weapon  of  war  dates 
as  early  as  1470,  that  is  to  say,  nine-and-thirty  years 
before  the  bluff  monarch  came  to  the  throne.  To 
be  sure  there  was  not  much  about  it,  as  they  were 
first  brought  acquainted  with  it,  to  wean  from  their 
predilection  for  the  bow  a  people  so  skilled  in  archery 
as  the  English.  Nevertheless  the  fate  of  the  bow  was 
sealed  from  the  hour  that  Edward  the  Fourth  landed 
with  his  three  hundred  Flemish  musketeers,  at  Raven- 
spur,  in  Yorkshire.  It  might  hold  its  ground,  and  it 
did  hold  its  ground  for  a  while;  but  its  disappearance 
sooner  or  later  was  inevitable. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  sort  of  weapons  the  hange, 
or  hand-guns  of  this  early  age,  may  have  been.  We 
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are   not   aware  that  any  specimens  of  them  survive, 
but  judging  from  the  statute  of  the  33rd  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  which  seems  to  have  aimed  at  their  im- 
provement, they  must  have  been  wretched  affairs  in  the 
extreme.     'It  was  enacted/  says  Mr.  Grose,  speaking 
of  the  statute  in  question,  <  that  no  hand-guns  should 
be  used  of  less  dimensions  than  one  yard  in  length, 
gun  and  stock  included,  which  shows  that  the   early 
hand-guns  were  of  a  much  smaller  length  than  those 
afterwards  made:   probably  the  calibre  was  in  propor- 
tion, in  which  case  they  would  do  but  little  execution 
on  men  mostly  armed,  and  this  may,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure  account   for  their  being   so  slowly  adopted. 
The  piece  called  the  haquebut,  or  hag-but,  was  still 
shorter;    for    by   the    same    statute   it  might   not   be 
under  three-quarters  of  a  yard  long,  gun  and  stock  as 
before  included.     The  piece  is  by  some  writers  sup- 
posed to  owe  its  name  to  its  butt  being  hooked   or 
bent,  somewhat  like  those  now  used;  the  butts  of  the 
first    hand-guns    being,    it    is    said,   nearly   straight. 
There  were  likewise  some  pieces  called  demi-haques, 
either  from  being  less  in  size,  or  from  having  their 
butts  less  curved.     A  sort  of  pistol,  called  a  dag,  was 
also  used  about    the   same   time  as   hand-guns,    and 
haquebuts.     Pistols  were  so  called  from  being  made  at 
Pistoza  in  Tuscany.     After  some  time  the  haquebut 
obtained  the  name  of  harquebus,  which  is  by  Fauchet 
derived  from  the  Italian  words  area  bouza,  "  the  bow 
with   a  pole   in   it."     It   does   not   appear    that   the 
harquebus   was  originally   confined  to  any  particular 
length  or  bore.     All  these  pieces,  the  hand-gun,  hack- 
but,   harquebus,  and  dag,  were  at  first  fired  with  a 
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match,  and  some  of  them  afterwards  with  a  wheel  - 
lock;  the  former  by  means  of  a  spring  let  down  a 
burning  match  upon  the  priming  in  the  pan;  and  the 
latter  was  a  contrivance  for  exciting  sparks  of  fire 
by  the  friction  of  a  notched  wheel  of  steel  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  which  with  a  quick  revolution 
grated  against  a  flint.  The  spring  which  turned  this 
wheel  was  wound  up,  or,  as  the  term  was,  spanned, 
with  an  instrument  called  a  spanner,  somewhat  like 
the  key  of  a  lock.' 

The  inconsiderable  execution  performed  by  these 
small  and  narrow  pieces,  led  to  the  invention  of  their 
opposites,  namely  to  matchlocks,  so  long  and  so  pon- 
derous, that  to  take  accurate  aim  with  them,  except 
over  a  rest,  was  found  to  be  impossible.  A  stout 
stake,  with  a  pike  at  the  bottom,  and  a  sort  of  hook 
or  crescent  at  the  top,  came  accordingly  to  form  no 
unimportant  article  in  a  musketeer's  appointments, 
which  he  was  trained  to  carry,  to  slope,  to  poise,  and 
to  fix  in  the  ground,  with  the  same  regularity  that 
marked  his  mode  of  wielding  the  musket  itself.  Upon 
this  he  leant  the  barrel  of  his  piece  when  about  to 
deliver  his  fire:  while  on  the  march  he  either  used  it  as 
a  walking-stick,  or  bore  it  suspended  by  a  strap  from 
the  butt  of  his  matchlock. 

An  impulse  being  thus  given  to  improvement,  each 
successive  year  saw  the  process  carried '  farther  and 
farther.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  musket  without 
its  rest  would  have  been  regarded  as  incomplete. 
Under  James  the  First  the  caliver  came  into  fashion, 
which  differed  from  the  old  musket  only  in  this,  that, 
being  more  light,  it  could  be  discharged  from  the 
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shoulder.  Old  soldiers  clung  to  the  rest,  -which  in- 
deed they  had  converted  into  a  sort  of  pike,  for  they 
inserted  a  tuck  into  the  top  of  it  which  could  be  shaken 
out  at  pleasure;  and  so  gendered  it  available,  when 
struck  obliquely  into  the  ground,  against  a  charge  of 
horse;  but  experience  of  the  more  biting  and  readier 
fire  which  the  caliver  was  seen  to  deliver,  prevailed 
in  the  end  over  every  other  consideration.  It  soon 
became  the  only  species  of  musket  of  which  the 
English  soldier  was  allowed  to  make  use. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  till  late  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  the  musket  was  accounted  but  a 
secondary  weapon  in  the  field.  It  had  displaced, 
almost  entirely,  both  the  long  bow  and  the  cross  bow; 
but  the  pike  and  the  bill  still  kept  their  places;  and 
constituted  the  main  strength  of  the  line  of  infantry. 
Hence  both  descriptions  of  force  continued  to  appear  on 
parade,  with  their  morions,  pots,  cuirasses,  and  tassets; 
the  latter  even  adding  to  the  accoutrements  of  a 
former  age,  the  roundel,  or  buckler.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  musketeer's  process  of  loading  was 
such  as  the  shape  of  his  weapon  seems  to  us  to 
have  suggested.  He  carried  his  bullets  loose  in  a  bag 
by  his  side,  his  powder  for  charging  was  distributed  ia 
small  canisters,  a  given  number  of  which  he  wore  in 
a  bandolier  or  belt  round  his  waist,  while  finer  powder 
for  priming  he  kept  in  a  flask  apart. 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  the  last  king  of  England  who 
made  any  use  of  the  feudal  array  in  his  foreign  wars. 
With  an  army  composed  entirely  of  nobles  and  their 
retainers,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  his  Lieutenant,  won,  while 
the  King  himself  was  in  France,  the  great  battle  of 
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Flodden;  inflicting  thereby  upon  the  Scots  the  most 
disastrous  defeat  which  they  had  ever  sustained  since 
they  became  a  nation.  But  neither  Henry  nor  any  of 
his  predecessors  from  Edward  the  Third  downwards, 
looked  under  any  circumstances  in  this  direction  for 
their  military  power.  On  the  contrary,  the  introduc- 
tion of  scutages,  as  a  recognised  substitute  for  personal 
service,  led  the  way  to  aids,  benevolences,  and  such 
like,  which  being  voted  in  parliament,  were  collected 
by  royal  emissaries,  and  applied,  on  the  occurrence  of 
hostilities,  to  the  levying  and  equipment  of  regular 
armies.  It  occasionally  happened,  also,  that  the  King 
would  contract  with  one  or  more  of  his  subjects  to 
supply  the  troops  of  which  he  stood  in  need,  and  of 
the  manner  of  conducting  these  contracts  a  curious 
example  is  found,  in  an  agreement  which  was  entered 
into  A.D.  1382,  between  Richard  the  Second,  and  a  sin- 
gularly pugnacious  prelate,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
The  King  was  at  war  with  France,  and  a  fifteenth 
of  the  moveables  of  the  nation  had  been  voted  as  a 
subsidy  wherewith  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  tbe 
crown.  Whereupon  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  had 
previously  volunteered  to  guard  the  seas,  came  to  the 
King,  and  offered,  if  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  just 
voted  were  granted  to  him,  that  he  would  serve 
his  Majesty  in  France  for  one  whole  year,  with  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men-at-arms  and  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  archers,  all  well  arrayed  and 
mounted;  of  whom  one  thousand  men-at-arms  and 
the  same  number  of  archers  should  (God  AviJling)  be  at 
the  sea-side  within  twenty  days  from  the  payment  of 
the  money,  ready  to  embark  for  the  succour  of  the 
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city  of  Gaunt  and  county  of  Flanders.     Moreover,  he 
undertook  to  pay  the  expense  of  transporting  the  army 
and  to  cover  all  other  incidental  charges;  for  the  due 
performance  of  which  obligation  he  was  ready  to  enter 
into    sufficient   sureties.       'The    proposal/    says    the 
historian,  '  appeared  to  the  King  and  his  parliament  to 
be  fair  and   advantageous :  but  before  it  was  accepted 
the  King  desired  that  he  and  his  council  might  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  names  and  numbers  of  the 
leaders  whom  the  Bishop  intended   to  set   over   the 
troops;  because  it  was  well  known  that  unless  an  army, 
had  good  officers  at  its  head,  it  would  soon  fall  into 
anarchy  and  be  ruined.     To  this  the  Bishop  answered 
that  if  it  pleased  the  King  to  accept  of  his  proposals  he 
would  employ  some  of  the  best  captains  in  the  land, 
the  King  and  the  blood-royal  of  course  being  excepted; 
but  that  he  would  not  give  their  names  till  he  were 
sure  of  having  a  grant  of  the  expedition.     It  wras  then 
asked  him  what  Lord  he  desired  to  have  with  him  to 
act  as  the  King's  Lieutenant,  as  one  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  so  high  and  weighty  a  business,  who  should 
have  power  to  take  cognizance  of  crimes,  and  to  do 
other  things  necessary,  which  office  was  never  to  this 
time  granted  to  a  prelate,  or  any  man  of  holy  Church. 
Upon  this  the  Bishop  offered  to  give  to  the  King  in 
writing  the  names  of  a  certain  number  of  Lords,  out 
of  whom  he  might  select  any  one  whom  he  thought 
best  qualified  for  that  office;  who,  in  his  appointment 
should  have  orders  to  obey  him  (the  Bishop)  in  all 
things   appertaining   to   the   crusade;    while   he    (the 
Bishop)  on  his  part  should  engage  to  obey  the  Lieute- 
nant in  all  things  appertaining  to  his  Lieutenancy.'    It 
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is  to  be  observed  that  at  this  time  there  were  two  rival 
claimants  to  the  tiara, — Clement,  whom  the  King  of 
France  supported,  and  Urban,  whom  the  Church  gene- 
rally favoured;  and  that  Urban  had  published  a  crusade 
against  his  rival,  of  which  he  appointed  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  to  be  the  General.  Such  an  appointment 
justified  the  prelate  in  his  own  eyes  for  taking  an 
active  part  against  the  French  monarch,  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  was  not  very  particular,— for  the 
paper  from  which  we  quote  goes -on  to  say,  that  'if 
•within  a  year  it  should  happen  that  the  kingdom  of 
France  submitted  to  Urban,  the  true  Pope,  then  he 
(the  Bishop)  would  furl  and  withdraw  the  banner  of 
the  crusade,  and  serve  the  King  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  with  his  stipulated  number  of  men,  under  his  own 
proper  banner.'  This  being  approved  of  by  the  King 
and  Parliament,  the  King  granted  his  licence  to  leave 
the  realm  without  molestation  to  all  such  persons  as 
chose  to  accompany  the  Bishop  in  this  expedition ;  the 
royal  retinue  and  those  of  the  great  lords  alone  excepted. 
The  Bishop  then  delivered  to  the  King  the  names  of 
four  persons  from  among  whom  he  might  choose 
his  Lieutenant.  The  King,  for  what  reason  does  not 
appear,  made  choice  of  none  of  them:  but  granted, 
*  that  if  the  Bishop  could  not  agree  with  any  of  the 
lords  by  him  named,  or  some  other  sufficient  person, 
worthy  to  bear  so  high  an  office,  he  migh.t  in  that  case 
have  the  government  and  disposition  of  this  army  in 
all  things.' 

The  sort  of  proposal  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
\vas  repeatedly  made  in  after-times,  though  not  often 
to  the  same  extent.  Individuals  would  contract  to 
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raise,  equip,  and  maintain  a  certain  number  of  troops, 
the  King  making  over  to  them  a  specified  portion  of 
his  revenues,  and  reserving  for  himself,  or  for  officers 
named  by  him,  the  command  of  these  levies  when  they 
took  the  field.  Or  he  would  accept  the  services  of 
the  contractor,  as  chief  of  the  battalion,  squadron,  or 
company  which  he  furnished,  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  his  valour  and  zeal,  of  rising  to  rank  in  the 
army.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  these  levies 
never  became,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term, 
a  standing  army.  The  only  standing  forces  in  the 
kingdom,  prior  to  the  Restoration,  were  the  King's 
body-guard,  namely,  the  sergeants- at- arms,  the  yeomen 
of  the  guard,  and  the  gentlemen  pensioners.  Of  these 
the  first  were  originally  embodied  by  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion,  in  the  Holy  Land,  being  trusty  followers 
whom  he  kept  about  his  own  person,  when  threatened 
with  assassination  by  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain; 
the  second  owed  their  rise  to  Henry  the  Seventh;  and 
they  have  all  long  ago  degenerated  into  mere  creatures 
of  pageantry  and  state. 

Edward  the  Third  was  the"  first  English  monarch 
who  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  the  clothing  of  his 
troops.  Prior  to  his  reign,  while  the  feudal  customs 
were  in  their  vigour,  the  tenant  in  capite  clothed  as 
well  as  armed  himself,  while  the  sheriifs  of  counties 
are  directed  in  several  writs  which  still  exist,  to  see 
'  that  the  soldiers  do  come  to  the  place  of  muster,  each 
clothed  in  a  suit.'  But  in  either  case  no  regard  appeal's 
to  have  been  paid  to  uniformity  of  colour  or  of  make. 
Of  Edward  the  Third,  on  the  contrary,  we  find,  that 
having  ordered  a  thousand  Welshmen  to  be  embodied 
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and  armed  with  lances,  he  directed  the  chamherlains  of 
North  and  South  Wales  to  purchase  such  a  quantity  of 
cloth  as  should  make  for  each  man  a  tunic  or  mantle. 
We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  colour  of  these  gar- 
ments. We  only  know  that  the  cost  of  them  was 
allowed  in  the  chamberlains'  accounts,  when  these  were 
presented  at  the  Royal  Treasury. 

When  the  practice  of  furnishing  troops  by  indenture 
came  in,  the  captains  of  companies  claimed  the  right  of 
providing  their  men  with  clothes  and  other  necessaries, 
and  repaid  themselves  for  the  cost  of  these  things,  by 
making  stoppages  in  each  soldier's  pay.  The  privilege 
was  so  grossly  abused,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  captains  were  prohibited  from  making  any  stop- 
pages, except  on  account  of  clothing  alone;  and  even 
of  the  several  articles  worn,  the  price  was  fixed  by  act 
of  parliament.  Ten  shillings  were  set  down  as  the 
proper  cost  of  a  gown  for  a  gentleman,  provided  he  were 
waged  for  half  a  year,  and  six  shillings  and  eightpence 
for  the  apparel  of  a  yeoman.  Under  Edward  the  Sixth 
this  stoppage  was  changed  to  six  and  eightpence  annu- 
ally for  the  yeoman's  dress,  and  thirteen  and  fourpence 
for  that  of  the  gentleman. 

Badges  on  the  arms,  similar  to  those  now  worn  by 
firemen,  or  scarfs  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  distin- 
guished in  more  ancient  times  the  soldiers  of  opposing 
parties.  Henry  the  Eighth  first  put  his  troops  into 
uniform;  and  a  very  motley  appearance  they  must 
have  made,  if  his  regulations  were  strictly  attended 
to.  '  Furst  every  man  sowdyer  to  have  a  cote  of  blew 
clothe,  after  suche  fashion  as  all  foteman's  cotes  be 
here  at  London,  to  serve  his  Majestic  in  this  jorney; 
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and  that  the  same  he  guarded  with  redde  clothe,  after 
such  sorte  as  others  he  made  here.  And  the  hest  sene 
(the  hest  looking)  to  he  trymmed  after  such  sort  as 
shall  please  the  capatayne  to  devise.  Provided  always 
that  noe  gentleman  nor  other  were  any  manner  of  silks 
uppon  the  garde  of  his  cote,  save  oonly  upon  his  lefte 
sleeve;  and  that  noe  yeoman  were  any  manner  of  silke 
upon  his  saide  cote;  nor  noe  gentleman  nor  yeoman  to 
wear  any  manner  of  hadge.  Item,  every  man  to  pro- 
vide a  payr  of  hose  for  every  one  of  his  men:  the  right 
hose  to  be  all  red,  and  the  left  to  he  bleAV,  with  oone 
stripe,  of  three  fingers  hrode,  of  red  upon  the  outside 
of  his  legge,  from  the  stocke  downwards.' 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  quote  more  from  this 
curious  document,  nor  farther  to  refer  to  it  than  by 
stating,  that  not  only  soldiers  but  camp  followers  are 
required  to  have  'a  rede  cross  sowed  upon  their 
uppermost  garments;'  and  that,  except  in  a  parti- 
cular corps  to  which  the  above  order  applied,  such 
garment  seems,  in  Henry's  day,  to  have  been  white. 

Under  Queen  Elizabeth  the  colour  for  the  infantry 
was  'sadd  grene,  or  russet;'  for  the  cavalry,  grey  in 
the  under  garments,  with  cloaks  of  scarlet,  which  had 
no  sleeves,  but  reached  to  the  knee.  Both  species  of 
force  seem  to  have  been  well  attended  to,  if  wre  may 
judge  from  Sir  John  Harington's  account,  who  de- 
scribes, in  detail,  both  the  articles  that  made  up  the 
soldier's  kit  in  1599,  and  specifies  the  cost  of  each. 
But  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  make  any  extracts 
from  his  work.  Indeed  we  must  be  content,  in  refe- 
rence to  this  part  of  our  subject,  to  state,  that,  though 
changes  were  from  time  to  time  introduced  into  the 
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form  of  the  soldier's  dress,  neither  the  materials  out 
of  which  it  was  fabricated,  nor  the  colour  of  the  cloth, 
varied  much  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  house  of  Hanover.  Grey  continued  to  be 
the  hue  of  the  infantry,  except  the  drummers,  whose 
coats  were  purple.  The  cavalry  seem  never  to  have 
laid  the  scarlet  cloaks  aside,  till  they  changed  them  for 
coats  of  the  same  hue. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
LAST  DAYS  OP  CHIVALRY. 

PERHAPS  there  is  no  period  in  the  history  of  England 
which  offers  to  the  judicious  observer,  if  he  he  at  the 
same  time  moderately  imaginative,  so  many  points  of 
attraction,  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
ruder  and  coarser  features  of  feudalism  had  by  this 
time  worn  away,  without  impairing,  in  any  degree,  the 
chivalrous  spirit  that  used  to  breathe  through  them. 
Men,  however  brave,  were  not  yet  soldiers  by  profes- 
sion. They  took  up  arms  as  often  as  their  country 
required,  and  accepted,  while  fighting  her  battles,  the 
Sovereign's  pay;  but  as  soon  as  the  war  came  to  an 
end,  they  either  returned  into  the  bosom  of  private 
life,  or,  if  more  adventurously  given,  went  elsewhere 
in  search  of  that  excitement  which  a  state  of  peace 
could  not  create.  Moreover,  the  leader  of  the  host 
was  at  the  same  time  the  planner  of  a  campaign, 
and  a*  gallant  combatant  with  lance  and  sword.  He 
united  much  more  completely  in  his  own  person  the 
characters  of  the  warrior  and  the  general,  than  the  more 
artificial  arrangements  of  modern  warfare  will  permit 
any  man  in  authority  to  affect;  and  he  piqued  himself 
not  less  on  a  successful  encounter  hand  to  hand,  than 
on  the  capture  of  a  town  or  the  winning  of  a  great 
battle. 

If  we  look,  indeed,  to  the  magnitude  or  results  of 
Elizabeth's  wars,  we  find  that  they  come  far  short  of 
those  >vhich  many  of  her  predecessors  had  waged.  For 
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England  had  by  this  time  ceased  to  assert  a  claim  even 
to  the  continental  provinces  whence  the  Normans 
came;  and  with  Scotland  there  was  more  than  a  proba- 
bility that,  in  due  course  of  nature,  she  would  become 
amalgamated,  by  the  succession  of  a  Scottish  prince  to 
the  throne.  There  were  no  fierce  invasions  of  France 
in  her  day;  no  marches  on  Paris;  no  great  victories, 
such  as  Cressy  or  Poictiers;  no  signal  defeats,  like  that 
of  Bannockburn.  On  the  contrary,  while  her  fleets 
swept  the  seas,  and  established  a  marked  superiority 
over  those  of  other  nations  in  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
her  military  efforts  were  confined  to  some  equivocal 
interferences  between  the  Scottish  Queen  and  her 
rebellious  subjects,  and  the  half-reluctant,  and  therefore 
very  ineffectual  support  which  she  gave  to  the  people 
of  the  Low  Countries  in  their  endeavour  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  Spanish  yoke.  Indeed,  we  may  go 
farther  than  this.  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  fallen  far  behind  the  continental 
nations  in  her  aptitude  for  war,  by  land.  She  had  no 
founderies  for  cannon,  till  Elizabeth  established  them. 
She  was  dependant  in  a  great  measure  on  foreigners  for 
the  very  muskets  which  she  put  into  the  hands  of  her 
infantry;  and  so  little  were  they  prized,  in  comparison 
with  the  long  bow,  that  the  ancient  Statute  of  Win- 
chester, which  took  such  peculiar  care  of  this  feudal 
weapon,  continued  in  full  force  down  to  the  marriage 
of  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain.  When  the  Invincible 
Armada  was  harassing  the  shores  of  Kent,  the  troops 
mustered  to  oppose  the  veteran  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma  carried  lances,  spears,  bows,  and  bills,  but  the 
show  of  musketeers  was  marvellously  small. 

MIL.  HIST.  I 
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Great  names,  nevertheless,  adorn  this  page  of  our 
history.  Burleigh,  "Walsingham,  Temple,  Bacon,  Shak- 
speare,  Spenser,  Sackville,  Jonson,  Roger  Ascham, 
William  Camden,  James  Usher,  John  Selden,  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  two  De  Veres,  the  hardy 
Norrice, — all  these,  with  many  more  whom  we  cannot 
stay  to  particularize,  shed  lustre  upon  the  land  of  their 
"birth,  because  of  the  eminence  to  which  they  attained 
in,  statesmanship,  poetry,  letters,  maritime  glory,  pro- 
found knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  and  hravery  and 
skill  in  the  field.  But  among  them  all  there  is  none 
whose  memory  lingers  among  us  with  a  fonder  regret 
than  Sir  Philip  Sydney, — an  admirable  scholar,  a  grace- 
ful writer,  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  most  illus- 
trious"; men  of  his  day,  the  intimate  of  Languet,  the 
correspondent  of  Tasso — one  who,  though  but  an  Eng- 
lish knight,  refused  the  throne  of  Poland — the  orna- 
ment of  his  own  court,  whose  tastes  were  as  refined  as 
his  spirit  was  noble,  and  his  intellect  sound.  This 
gifted  and  most  illustrious  man,  adding  to  all  his  other 
accomplishments  the  enterprise  and  the  daring  that  are 
necessary  to  make  up  the  character  of  a  soldier,  died 
at  the  early  age  of  two-and-thirty,  from  the  effects  of 
a  wound  received  in  battle.  As  the  object  of  this 
little  treatise  is  not  merely  to  lay  before  the  reader 
certain  dry  details  relating  to  the  rise  and  gradual 
maturity  of  the  English  army,  but  to  make  him  fami- 
liar, by  examples,  with  the  manner  in  which,  from 
time  to  time,  English  troops  have  borne  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  if, 
passing  over  the  more  extended  operations  in  which 
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the  De  Veres  bore  a  part,  we  give  feere 
of  that  affair,  which  cost  Queen  Ef\ 
all  Europe,  so  much,   in  t^e  loss  o?t^ 
warrior. 

With  the  manner  in  which  the  childhood  and  youth 
of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  were  spent,  we  have  here  no 
concern.  Every  scholar  is  familiar  with  the  tribute 
paid  to  him  by  his  accomplished  school-fellow,  Fulke 
Greville,  Earl  of  Brooke,  where  that  writer  says,  '  I 
will  report  of  him  no  other  than  this,  that  though  I 
lived  with  him,  and  knew  him  from  a  child,  yet  I  never 
knew  him  other  than  a  man,  with  such  a  steadiness  of 
mind,  lovely  and  familiar  gravity,  as  carried  grace  and 
reverence  above  greater  years.  His  talk  ever  of  know- 
ledge, and  his  very  play  tending  to  enrich  his  mind;  so 
as  even  his  teachers  found  something  in  him  to  observe 
and  learn,  above  that  which  they  had  usually  read  or 
taught,  which  eminence,  by  nature  and  industry,  made 
his  worthy  father  style  him  in  my  hearing,  (though  I 
unseen,)  the  bright  ornament  of  his  family.' 

Nursed  by  an  admirable  mother,  the  daughter  of  the 
unfortunate  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  receiving 
from  a  not  less  admirable  father,  the  best  of  all  moral 
teaching,  a  bright  example,  Philip,  both  at  school  and  at 
college,  established  for  himself  a  reputation  which  all 
the  occurrences  of  his  after  life  tended  only  to  confirm. 
Not  content  to  excel  in  the  ordinary  learning  of  the 
day,  he  added  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  classics 
and  of  mathematics,  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  that  were  then  known,  insomuch,  says 
Greville,  that  'there  was  not  a  cunning  painter,  a 
skilful  engineer,  or  excellent  musician,  or  any  other 
12 
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artificer  of  extraordinary  skill,  that  did  not  make  him- 
self known  to  this  famous  spirit,  and  found  him  his 
true  friend  without  hire.'  For  '  such,  indeed,'  adds 
Fuller,  '  was  his  appetite  for  learning,  that  he  could 
never  be  fed  fast  enough  therewith;  and  so  quick  and 
strong  his  digestion,  that  he  soon  turned  it  into  whole- 
some nourishment,  and  thrived  heartily  thereon.' 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  obtained  the  Queen's  leave 
to  travel,  and  visited  in  succession,  Paris,  Strashurg, 
Heidelberg,  and  Francfort.  In  the  last-named  city  he 
lodged  in  the  house  of  the  famous  printer  "Wechel,  and 
commenced  with  Languet,  that  intimacy  which  ended 
only  with  his  life.  He  was  in  Paris  on  the  day  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  with  difficulty  escaped 
the  fate  of  the  sufferers,  by  seeking  refuge  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  "Walsingham,  the  English  ambassador  at  the 
French  Court.  At  Vienna,  where  he  sojourned  some 
time,  he  acquired  a  proficiency  in  horsemanship,  and 
the  use  of  arms.  He  proceeded  thence  to  Venice,  and 
subsequently  to  Padua,  wrhere  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  author  of  The  Jerusalem  Delivered;  and 
after  a'residence  for  a  wrhile  at  Geneva,  and  abandoning 
his  design  of  visiting  Rome  and  Constantinople,  he 
turned  back  again  into  Germany.  He  returned  home 
in  1575,  having  spent  three  years  in  judicious  and  very 
profitable  travel. 

His  reputation  was  now  high,  and  he  reaped  the 
benefit  of  it,  by  his  being  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Vienna.  The  delicate  task  which  was  com- 
mitted to  him  while  there,  both  in  communicating  with 
the  Protestant  states,  and  in  reclaiming  certain  sums  of 
money  lent  by  his  royal  mistress,  from  John  Casimir, 
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Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  he  accomplished  with 
such  address,  as  to  extort  from  Lord  Burleigh,  no 
friend  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  or  his  connexions,  the 
expressions  of  his  unqualified  approval.  But  with 
fame  acquired  through  such  channels,  we  have  no  right 
in  this  place  to  interfere;  neither  does  it  come  within 
our  province  to  describe  the  tenor  of  his  existence  after 
the  business  of  the  embassy  had  been  accomplished. 
Enough  is  done,  when  we  state,  that  he  rose  daily  in 
favour  both  with  the  sovereign  and  with  his  contempo- 
raries, and  that  the  freeholders  of  Kent,  his  native 
county,  sent  him  to  be  their  representative  in  parlia- 
ment, as  much  because  of  the  renown  which  he  had 
acquired  through  his  works,  as  hecause  they  knew  that 
such  a  selection  would  be  approved  of  by  the  Queen. 

Sydney  never  carried  arms,  except  at  a  tournament, 
up  to  the  year  1586.  In  1580  he  had,  at  the  Queen's 
desire,  declined  a  flattering  proposal  which  was  made 
to  him  to  aid  Don  Antonio,  one  of  the  seven  who,  on 
the  demise  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  set  up  their  claims  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Portugal.  In  1584  a  peremptory 
prohibition  from  the  court  alone  hindered  him  from 
embarking  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  on  some  visionary 
scheme  of  conquest  in  America,  and  in  1585  came  the 
offer  to  support  him  if  he  would  allow  himself  to  be 
put  in  nomination  for  the  elective  throne  of  Poland, 
which  had  just  become  vacant.  This,  however,  he 
declined,  whether  of  his  own  free  will,  or  because 
Elizabeth  set  her  face  against  it,  is  uncertain;  but  no 
great  while  was  suffered  to  elapse,  ere  the  craving  for 
military  glory  which  seems  at  this  time  to  have  come 
upon  him,  found  the  means  of  gratifying  itself.  He 
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had  been  in  communication  fbr  some  time  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  French  Huguenots,  and  the  Protestants 
of  the  Low  Countries;  and  Elizabeth  having  at  length 
determined  to  support  them  with  men  and  money, 
Sydney  was  sent  over  to  command  at  Flushing,  which 
place  was,  among  others,  given  up  to  England  in 
pawn,  as  it  were,  for  the  advances  which  were  made, 
and  the  still  more  important  aid  that  was  promised. 

Sydney  had  been  but  a  short  time  at  the  seat  of  his 
government,  when  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
arrived,  bringing  with  him  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail,  a  per- 
sonal retinue  of  four  hundred  gentlemen,  some  of  the 
best  officers  of  which  England  could  then  boast,  and  an 
army  of  six  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  comparatively  few  of  these  earned  fire- 
arms. Leicester's  body-guard  consisted  principally  of 
cross  bows,  and  he  had  spearmen  and  men-at-arms  in 
abundance  in  his  train.  But  the  shot,  as  the  mus- 
keteers were  called,  bore  no  just  proportion  to  them, 
in  the  estimation  at  least  of  the  Dutch,  whom  a  long 
experience  of  war  had  taught  the  value  of  a  musketry 
fire.  However  the  English  troops  were  unusually  well 
appointed.  A  body  of  four  thousand  men,  raised  in 
London  alone,  of  whom  a  portion  attended  Leicester  on 
this  occasion,  were  dressed  in  '  red  coats,'  an  interpo- 
lation, if  we  may  so  speak,  upon  the  ordinary  usage  of 
the  times,  which  equipped  the  Queen's  soldiers  in  grey. 
But  the  talent  to  command  an  army  was  wanting. 
Leicester,  personally  brave,  proved  no  match  for  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  one  of  the  ablest  soldiers  of  that  inter- 
mediate age;  and  his  besetting  sin  being  vanity,  he 
•wasted  in  idle  progresses,  and  sumptuous  feasts,  the 
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time  which  ought  to  have  been  spent  in  cutting  off  the 
Spanish  army,  ere  its  detachments  could  be  called  in,  or 
the  reinforcements  which  were  daily  expected,  should 
have  arrived  in  the  country. 

A  war  of  posts,  of  surprises,  and  ambuscades,  will 
not  bear  description,  except  in  very  minute  detail;  and 
for  such  we  have  neither  space  nor  inclination.  It  was 
conducted  generally  in  this  fashion.  Leicester  having 
passed  over  to  the  main  land,  and  broken  up  his  corps 
into  parties,  the  care  of  Flushing,  with  discretionary 
powers  to  operate  from  it  offensively,  was  committed 
to  Sydney.  The  latter  soon  began,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
knight-errant,  to  aim  at  making  a  name  for  himself. 
Having  been  joined  by  Prince  Maurice,  at  that  time  a 
mere  boy,  the  two  young  commanders  laid  their  heads 
together,  and  determined  to  make  an  inroad  into  the 
heart  of  Flanders.  Their  first  point  was  Axell,  which, 
by  marching  all  night,  they  contrived  to  reach  an  hour 
before  day-break.  They  had  brought  with  them  scaling- 
ladders,  which  they  instantly  applied,  and,  the  guards 
being  asleep,  the  town  was  entered  without  opposition. 
It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  Sydney  not  only  managed  the 
affair  with  great  skill,  but  that  -he  displayed  equal  pru- 
dence and  judgment  after  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
place;  for  he  would  not  permit  his  men  to  straggle,  and 
kept  the  market-place  with  a  chosen  battalion,  till  the 
governor  had  yielded  himself,  and  the  risk  of  further 
opposition  was  removed. 

From  Axell  they  returned  to  Flushing,  laden  with 
booty  and  prisoners;  and  prisoners  were  then  worth 
more  than  plunder  to  such  as  took  them.  For  the 
practice  of  ransom  had  not  yet  gone  out  of  fashion,  and 
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the  ransom  of  a  man  of  rank  put  sometimes  as  much, 
as  a  thousand  pounds  into  the  pocket  of  the  victor. 
No  great  while  elapsed,  however,  ere  they  adventured 
upon  new  enterprises;  in  two  of  which — namely, 
attempts  upon  Stienburg  and  Graveling — they  met 
with  a  repulse.  But  the  Generals-in- Chief — the  Duke 
of  Parma  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
on  the  other — were  now  drawing  their  forces  to  a  head. 
The  former  sat  down  before  Reinberg,  which  was  held 
by  Colonel  Morgan  and  twelve  hundred  English  troops; 
the  latter,  not  conceiving  that  he  was  strong  enough  to 
hazard  a  general  action,  endeavoured  to  relieve  this 
place  by  laying  siege  to  Zutphen.  It  was  a  device 
which  exhibited  but  few  traces  of  military  sagacity 
among  such  as  may  have  recommended  it,  for  if  Parma 
was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  in  his  lines,  he  could  not 
fail  to  prove  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  a  weaker 
army  similarly  circumstanced ;  and  so  the  event  proved. 
Feeling  perfectly  secure,  and  keeping  Reinberg  still 
invested,  Parma,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  158(5, 
detached  a  strong  corps  to  the  relief  of  Zutphen,  and 
managed  so  that  it  should  be  reported  in  the  English 
camp  as  consisting  only  of  three  hundred  men  and  a 
convoy  of  provisions.  Accordingly  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
was  directed,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  horse  and 
three  hundred  foot,  to  fall  upon  the  convoy  by  surprise, 
while  Colonel  Norrice,  with  a  strong  reinforcement, 
should  support  him  in  case  of  need. 

It  was  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  when  Sydney 
mounted  his  horse,  accoutred  with  helmet,  hauberk, 
tassets,  and  all  the  usual  appointments  of  a  man-at-arms. 
His  troops  were  ready  to  move,  when  he  observed  that 
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the  marshal  of  the  camp,  as"  if  but  anticipating  a  slight 
resistance,  had  taken  his  place  in  half-armour, — that  is 
to  say,  with  his  lower  extremities  undefended.  Whe- 
ther it  was  the  spirit  of  emulation  that  actuated  him, 
or  that  he  partook  of  the  over-confidence  with  which 
his  companion  seemed  to  he  imbued,  we  have  no  means 
of  determining;  but,  with  some  light  yet  manly  joke, 
he  pulled  off  his  cuisses,  and  so  rode  forward  unpro- 
tected upon  the  thighs.  It  was  a  misty  morning. 
The  clouds  overshadowed  all  the  plain,  so  that  no  man 
could  see  a  yard  before  him;  and  the  first  intimation 
which  the  English  received  of  the  enemy  was  given 
when  the  leacling  files  of  the  two  columns  suddenly 
encountered.  There  was  a  fierce  onset,  and  much 
display  of  personal  gallantry,  during  which  the  English 
seemed,  at  first,  to  carry  all  before  them.  But  the 
mists  clearing  away,  it  was  found  that  not  only  three 
hundred  horse  but  three  thousand  foot,  principally 
musketeers,  were  opposed  to  them ;  and  that  the  latter, 
having  been  placed  in  ambush  among  ditches  and 
broken  ground,  could  work  great  ill  to  the  assailants 
almost  with  impunity.  A  shot  struck  Sir  Philip 
Sydney's  horse,  and  killed  it.  He  mounted  another, 
and  was  playing  the  part  of  a  brave  cavalier,  when  a 
second  ball  took  effect  in  his  thigh,  just  above  the  knee  ; 
and  pain,  and  great  weakness  from  loss  of  blood,  com- 
pelled him,  by  and  bye,  to  go  to  the  rear.  '  In  which 
sad  progress,'  says  Lord  Brooke,  'passing  along  by 
the  rest  of  the  army  where  his  uncle  the  General  was, 
and  being  thirsty  with  excess  of  bleeding,  he  called  for 
drink,  which  was  presently  brought  him.  But  as  he 
was  putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  he  saw  a  poor 
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soldier  carried  by,  who  had  been  wounded  at  the 
same  time,  ghastly,  casting  up  his  eyes  at  the  bottle. 
Which  Sir  Philip  perceiving,  took  it  from  his  head 
before  he  drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the  poor  man 
with  these  words,  "  Thy  necessity  is  greater  than 
mine." ' 

From  the  effects  of  this  wound  Sydney  never  reco- 
vered. The  ball  had  broken  the  bone,  and  could  not 
be  extracted;  and  the  art  of  surgery  being  then  in  its 
infancy,  mortification  came  on,  and  at  the  end  of  six- 
teen days  of  much  suffering  he  expired.  His  death 
was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  life, — calm,  peace- 
ful, resigned  as  a  Christian  soldier's  ought  to  be.  But 
it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  doing  honour  to  the  indivi- 
dual, either  then  or  previously,  that  we  ventured  to  give 
this  sketch.  The  reader  will  gather  from  it,  that  the  art 
of  war  was  by  the  English  little  understood :  that  neither 
their  equipments  nor  their  science  had  kept  pace  with 
those  of  other  nations;  and  that  whatever  triumphs 
they  may  have  won  were  owing  entirely  to  the  per- 
sonal gallantry  of  those  engaged,  whether  they  might 
be  officers  or  men  of  humbler  rank.  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney's life  was  thrown  away  in  a  skirmish,  wrherein  not 
the  enemy,  but  the  English  were  surprised ;  for  so  ill- 
chosen  were  both  the  time  and  place  of  action,  that 
the  besiegers  fought  exposed  all  the  while  to  the  artil- 
lery of  the  beleaguered  town.  Yet  the  schooling  thus 
administered,  however  rough  it  might  be,  was  not 
thrown  away.  The  petty  wars  of  the  Low  Countries 
produced  some  excellent  English  commanders,  who,  on 
their  return  home,  lost  no  time  in  rectifying  those 
errors  in  the  military  system  of  their  country,  of  which 
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they  had  witnessed  the  disastrous  effects.  And  the 
tactics  of  Prince  Maurice,  as  well  as  his  manner  of 
arming  and  manoeuvring  his  troops,  became,  for  a 
•while,  the  model  on  which  English  armies  were  trained. 
But  in  truth  there  was  little  demand  for  them  for  a 
season. 


THE  ENGLISH  ARMY  UNDER  JAMES  I. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
FIRST  BEGINNINGS  OF  TOE  ENGLISH  ARMY  AS  IT  IS. 

THE  reign  of  James  the  First  was  a  peaceful  one. 
No  consideration  of  family  alliance  or  national  prejudice 
could  provoke  him  to  engage  in  war;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  for  two-and-twenty  years  the  history  of 
the  English  army  is  a  blank.  A  few  independent 
companies  of  horse  and  foot,  which  maintained  order 
in  Ireland,  and  were  provided  for  out  of  the  Irish 
exchequer,  together  with  a  single  regiment,  under  Sir 
Horace  De  Vere,  lent  to  the  Palatine  Frederic,  and  by 
him  paid  and  provisioned,  constituted,  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  cautionary  towns  in  the  Low  Countries, 
the  whole  of  the  land- force  of  which  England  could 
boast.  She  had,  indeed,  her  arsenals  tolerably  well 
filled.  And  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  gave  the 
power  of  impressment  to  the  Crown,  coming  on  the 
back  of  those  which,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  had  placed  the  military  power  of  the  counties 
under  Lords  Lieutenant,  rendered  it  easy,  in  case  of 
emergency,  to  collect  an  adequate  supply  of  men  at  a 
given  point.  But  nothing  was  done  to  keep  alive 
among  the  people  the  military  spirit  which  used  in 
earlier  days  to  distinguish  them;  while  the  improve- 
ments which  foreign  nations  were  making  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  weapons,  and  the  manoeuvring  of 
their  masses,  attracted  in  this  country  no  attention. 

Towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  many  changes 
were  effected,  as  well  in  the  armament  as  in  the  man- 
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ner  of  drilling  the  troops.  Bows,  whether  long  bows 
or  cross  bows,  were  laid  aside,  and  the  musket,  with 
or  without  the  rest — supported,  however,  by  the  pike 
— constituted  the  strength  of  the  line  of  infantry.  To 
be  sure  an  attempt  was  made,  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  to  re-introduce  the  long  bow,  which 
the  author  of  the  scheme,  one  Stead,  recommended 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pikeman.  But 
though  his  plan  received  a  fair  trial,  it  was  not  adopted : 
for  common  sense,  and  the  feelings  of  experienced 
soldiers,  were  both  against  it.  Moreover,  the  officers 
who  had  served  in  the  Dutch  wars  compiled  treatises  on 
military  matters,  which,  still  remaining,  throw  perfect 
light  on  the  systems  of  tactics  then  in  vogue.  But  we 
must  not  attempt  to  abridge  them.  Let  it  suffice  to 
state,  that  every  battalion  of  infantry  consisted  of  two- 
thirds  musketeers,  and  one-third  pikes :  that  on  parade, 
and  during  the  march,  the  pikes  were  in  the  centre, 
and  the  muskets  on  either  flank;  that  the  line  of  mus- 
keteers, if  such  it  deserve  to  be  called,  formed  by  com- 
panies of  one  hundred  men,  at  ten  deep;  that  the  dis- 
tances between  both  ranks  and  files  varied  from  open 
order,  to  order,  and  close  order:  that  the  first  implied 
that  there  should  be  between  man  and  man  a  space  of 
six  feet,  the  second  a  space  of  three  feet,  and  the  third 
a  space  of  one  foot  and  a  half;  and  that  the  ranks  gave 
their  fire  in  succession, — the  front  first,  after  which 
it  went  to  the  rear  to  load ;  the  second  doing  in  like 
manner ;  and  so  on  to  the  last.  As  to  the  pikes,  they 
stood  ready  either  to  cover  the  musketeers,  in  case 
they  were  charged,  or  themselves  to  charge  when  the 
convenient  opportunity  offered ;  while  both  species  of 
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force  were  initiated  into  a  tedious  and  complicated  mode 
of  handling  their  weapons,  of  which,  in  the  day  of  battle, 
it  seems  impossible  that  they  should  remember  any 
thing.  On  the  other  hand  the  cavalry,  though  taught 
to  depend  a  great  deal  too  much  upon  their  fire-arms, 
and  in  the  handling  of  these,  perplexed  and  stupified 
by  a  variety  of  absurd  instructions,  seem  to  have  taken 
very  much  the  lead  of  their  dismounted  comrades  in 
all  the  movements  and  formations  which  render  their 
particular  arm  formidable.  Thus  they  had  but  two 
formations,  open  and  close;  the  close,  keeping  the  files 
knee  to  knee,  and  the  ranks  with  the  head  of  one 
horse  at  the  tail  of  the  other ;  while  the  open  placed 
each  trooper  so  far  apart  from  his  next  file,  that  the 
points  of  their  swords,  when  stretched  out,  should 
barely  meet. 

So  matters  stood  when  Elizabeth  was  gathered  to  her 
fathers,  and  so  they  continued  throughout  the  peaceful 
reign  of  James.  The  fire-arms  of  the  troops,  whether 
mounted  or  dismounted,  were  matchlocks,  and  the  rest 
continued  to  be  used  by  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
infantry.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that,  in  a 
financial  and  political  point  of  view,  the  condition  of  a 
soldier  was  in  those  days  much  more  desirable  than  it  is 
now.  The  pay  of  a  private  was  eightpence  daily,  a  large 
sum  in  an  age  when  the  necessaries  of  life  were  at  least 
six  times  as  cheap  as  they  are  at  present,  and  as  a  Lieu- 
tenant received  but  two  shillings,  and  an  Ensign  but 
eighteen  pence,  we  may  conclude  that,  as  far  as  the  civil 
rank  of  these  parties  was  concerned,  the  officer  and  the 
private  belonged  pretty  nearly  to  the  same  class  in  so- 
ciety. The  accession  of  Charles,  was  not,  however,  slow 
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in  bringing'about  great  changes  in  these  respects.  His 
petty  feuds  with  Spain  and  France,  by  involving  him 
in  pecuniary  difficulties,  led  the  way  to  that  terrible 
contest,  which  ended  in  the  temporary  downfall  of  the 
Monarchy  and  the  Church,  but  which,  both  in  its  pro- 
gress and  by  its  issues,  placed  the  English  once  more, 
as  a  military  people,  high  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
For  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign  we  find 
but  the  residue  of  James's  troops  under  arms,  we  see 
before  its  termination,  numerous  battalions  of  foot,  and 
squadrons  of  horse,  armed  no  longer  with  matchlocks, 
but  with  flint  and  steel  pieces,  moving  with  increased 
celerity,  and  performing  far  more  efficient  service, 
because  of  the  abandonment  of  that  load  of  defensive 
armour  wherewith  they  had  previously  been  encum- 
bered. Moreover,  there  was  an  end  put  by  Cromwell 
to  the  plan  of  raising  troops  only  when  the  need  of 
them  became  imminent,  and  disbanding  them  again 
as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over.  In  defiance  of  the 
expressed  will  of  the  Parliament,  and  in  contempt  of 
the  people's  complaints,  he  kept  together  to  the  end  of 
his  protectorate,  the  cream  of  that  hardy  and  well 
disciplined  band,  which  had  raised  him  to  supreme 
power;  and  of  which  a  portion,  under  Monk,  proved, 
after  the  Protector's  decease,  mainly  instrumental  in 
bringing  back  the  son  of  that  monarch  whom  he  had 
put  to  death. 

The  tale  of  the  great  civil  war,  like  that  of  the  war 
of  the  Roses,  lies  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present 
treatise.  Full  of  interest  they  both  unquestionably  are, 
nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  by  the  latter  of  the  two, 
excellent  instruction  was  afforded,  both  to  officers  and 
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soldiers,  In  the  duties  of  their  calling.  But  the  general 
historian  must  speak  of  things,  in  effecting  which  tbe 
English  army,  properly  so  called,  took  no  part.  Tbe 
followers  of  Cromwell,  the  soldiers  of  the  Common- 
wealth, though  Englishmen,  and  stout  warriors  too, 
cannot  be  spoken  of  as  the  English  army.  Nor  may 
•we  treat  the  King's  adherents  as  such,  without  admit- 
ting that  the  English  army  suffered  total  annihilation. 
Wherefore  we  pass  on  at  once  to  that  stage  in  the 
country's  annals,  when  Charles  the  Second  resumed  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  constitution  in  Church 
and  State,  with  all  the  ramifications  branching  out  from 
it,  recovered,  in  an  improved  form,  more  than  its 
original  vigour. 

It  is  well  known  that  tbe  recall  of  the  exiled  monarch 
was  brought  about  mainly  through  the  management  of 
Monk.  This  gentleman,  one  of  CromwelFs  most  dis- 
tinguished generals,  was  in  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  when  the  plan  for  effecting  the  resto- 
ration was  completed,  and  marching  upon  London, 
obviated,  by  his  presence,  all  risk  of  opposition.  It 
•was  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  troops, 
that  they  should  be  assured  against  danger  of  dismissal, 
for  they  had  been  embodied  so  long  as  to  have  lost  all 
taste  for  the  pursuits  of  ordinary  life,  and  knew  that 
they  were  personally  obnoxious  to  the  Republicans. 
Accordingly,  Charles,  in  the  proclamation  which  he 
issued  from  Breda,  in  the  Netherlands,  promised  that 
their  interests  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  kept 
his  word  by  receiving  the  whole  into  his  own  service. 
But  England  had  no  need  at  that  time  of  so  large 
a  standing  army;  neither  could  the  finances  of  the 
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country  endure  so  heavy  a  pressure.  "Wherefore  the 
King,  having  first  disbanded  the  whole  with  gratuities 
and  other  advantages  to  all  ranks,  with  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  contented,  reimbodied,  the  same 
day,  five  thousand  men,  who  were  distributed  into  regi- 
ments of  horse  and  foot,  and  became  the  groundwork 
of  that  regular  and  gallant  army,  which  in  every  age, 
from  that  day  to  this,  has  sustained  the  honour  and 
advanced  the  interests,  of  the  British  crown  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world. 

The  oldest  corps  in  the  regular  British  army,  is 
unquestionably  the  Second,  or  Coldstream  Regiment 
of  Foot  Guards.  It  had  been  Monk's  regiment  in 
the  civil  wars,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1660-1, 
was,  with  much  ceremony  and  parade,  admitted  into 
the  King's  service,  *  as  an  extraordinary  guard  to  his 
royal  person.'  After  laying  down  their  arms  on 
Tower  Hill,  in  token  that,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Republican  forces,  they  were  ready  to  be  disposed 
of  as  the  Sovereign  might  require,  the  soldiers  im- 
mediately resumed  them  again,  at  the  command  of 
the  royal  commissioners,  and  with  loud  shouts,  and 
waving  of  hats  and  ensigns,  swore  to  defend  to  the 
death,  the  King,  his  person  and  rights,  against  all  his 
enemies.  Almost  at  the  same  time  '  the  Lord  Gene- 
ral's regiment  of  horse'  was  in  like  manner  received 
into  the  pay  of  the  Crown;  but  it  subsequently  under- 
went a  dissolution,  after  which  it  was  reimbodied  by 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  became  the  Royal  Regiment. 
It  is  now  the  Regiment  of  Horse  Guards  Blue.  Then 
followed  the  collecting  into  distinct  troops  of  a  number 
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of  poor  cavaliers,  who,  being  treated  with  marked  dis- 
tinction, and  paid  and  waited  upon  like  gentlemen, 
constituted  a  sort  of  Garde  du  Corps,  and  were  called 
the  Life  Guards.  Meanwhile  there  existed,  in  a  state 
of  abject  poverty,  at  Dunkirk,  the  remnant  of  a  faith- 
ful and  gallant  corps,  the  members  of  which  had  gone 
into  exile  with  Charles  the  Second,  and  served  him 
zealously,  both  at  the  French  Court,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Low  Countries  against  Cromwell  and  the  King  of 
France.  They  had  suffered  severely  at  the  sieges  of 
Ardes  and  Mardyke,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  14th 
June,  1658,  before  Dunkirk,  were'weli  nigh  destroyed. 
And  the  reward  which  they  received  was  the  honorary 
title  of  Royal  Guards  from  their  native  sovereign,  with 
permission  from  the  local  authorities  for  the  private 
soldiers  '  to  go  up  and  down  the  country  a-begging ;' 
for  neither  pay  nor  subsistence  was  issued  to  them. 
By  and  bye,  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  they  were 
collected  once  again,  and  quartered  in  Dunkirk; 
whither  in  August,  3660,  Thomas,  Lord  Wejitworth,  a 
staunch  and  tried  loyalist,  proceeded,  by  the  King's 
command,  to  reorganize  and  take  the  command  of 
them.  It  was  not,  however,  till  October,  1662,  that 
the  Royal  Regiment  of  Guards  made  its  appearance  in 
England.  Dunkirk  being  then  sold  to  its  natural  own- 
ers, the  English  garrison  was  withdrawn,  and  Charles 
seized  the  opportunity  with  which  a  seditious  move- 
ment among  the  fifth-monarchy  men  supplied  him,  for 
putting  Lord  Wentworth'i  regiment  on  the  home 
establishment.  It  then  became  the  first  regiment  of 
Foot  Guards;  and  being  a  few  years  later  amalgamated 
•with  Colonel  Russell's  corps,  consisted  of  twenty-four 
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companies,  or  two  thousand  four  hundred  men.  Such  is 
the  origin  of  the  present  regiment  of  Grenadier  Guards. 

As  we  are  not  writing  a  history  of  particular  British 
regiments,  but  of  the  British  army  in  general,  we  do 
not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the 
several  corps  or  portions  of  which  it  has  at  any  period 
been  composed.  Much  less  can  we  venture  to  decide 
upon  the  claims  which  these  severally  put  in,  to  be 
regarded  as  the  nuclei  round  which  other  corps  were 
formed.  The  antiquity  of  some  is  indeed  beyond 
question.  We  believe  that  the  oldest  of  them  all,  the 
First  Regiment  of  Foot,  or  Royal  Scots,  did  not  exist  as 
a  distinct  corps  earlier  than  the  year  1613,  when  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  the  Lion  of  the  North,  gathered  two 
regiments  of  Scotch  auxiliaries  together,  to  assist  him 
in  his  war  with  Denmark.  But  the  companies  which 
composed  these  corps  had  served  both  in  France  and  in 
the  Netherlands  long  before;  and  were  themselves  but 
the  successors  of  brave  men,  who  from  time  immemorial, 
probably  since  the  year  882,  bore  arms  under  the  French 
monarch,  and  were  by  him  very  highly  esteemed.  Be 
this  however  as  it  may,  the  Royal  Scots,  under  the 
title  of  Douglass's  Regiment,  were  found  doing  excellent 
service  in  the  French  army,  down  to  the  year  1661, 
when,  at  the  request  of  Charles  the  Second,  they  were 
shipped  for  England,  where  they  became  his  first  regi- 
ment of  foot.  They  seem  to  have  been  then  and  ever 
afterwards  a  highly  distinguished  body  of  soldiers. 

The  creation  of  a  regular  army,  to  be  kept  together, 

not  only  in  times  of  war  but  of  peace,  went  sorely 

against  the  prejudices  of  the  gentlemen  of  England. 

They  freely  gave  up  a  point,  the  litigation  of  which 
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had  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  the  great  civil  war. 
To  the  King,  by  act  of  parliament,  the  command  of  the 
militia  was  committed;  while  to  render  that  force  effi- 
cient, measures  were  adopted  of  which,  at  the  proper 
time,  a  sufficient  account  will  be  given.     But  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  contemplated  the  continued  main- 
tenance of  an  order  of  things  which  Cromwell,  in  the 
height  of  his  insolence,  had  introduced,  and  of  which 
they  complained  as  the  grossest  outrage  upon  public 
liberty.     The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  English  had 
no  longer  a  choice.     All  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
maintained  their  standing  armies,  and  as  that  was  the  age 
of  frequent  quarrels,  and  prompt  appeals  to  the  sword, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that   England  should  be 
in  a  condition  to  enter  upon  hostilities  with  troops  not 
inferior  to  those  by  which  she  was  liable  to  be  assailed. 
Moreover,  the   court   and   its    advisers  entertained   a 
strong  opinion  that   there   would  be  danger  both   to 
the  government  and  to   the  laws,  were  there  not   at 
hand  an  armed  force  sufficient  to  put  down  insurrection 
wherever  it  should  show  itself.     Of  the  disputes  to 
which  these  diversities  of  opinion  between  the  Crown 
and  the  lower  house  of  Parliament  gave  rise,  every 
reader  of  history  is  aware,     It  seems,  moreover,  to  be 
generally  admitted  that  the  Commons  evinced  through- 
out a  more  factious  spirit  than  the  court :    that  an  ex- 
aggerated fear  of  designs  which  were  not  entertained 
misled  them;  and  that  by  claiming  too  much  they  post- 
poned, and  had  well  nigh  prevented  that  wise  adjust- 
ment between  the  power  of  the  purse  and  the  power  of 
the  sword,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  best  guardian 
of  the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  the  vindicator  of 
the  dignity  and  inHuence  of  the  Sovereign. 
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The  standing  army  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign 
never  exceeded  five  thousand  men.  Occasionally 
levies  of  troops  for  particular  services  were  made,  which 
placed,  from  time  to  time,  a  greater  armed  force  at  the 
King's  disposal;  but  the  necessity  of  this  force  was 
manifest  to  all  men.  The  supernumeraries,  as  they 
may  be  called,  invariably  returned  to  private  life  as 
soon  as  the  particular  service  came  to  an  end.  It 
appears,  moreover,  that  in  his  latter  days,  when  the 
breach  between  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament  had 
become  irreparable,  the  King  found  it  necessary  to  dis- 
band a  portion  of  his  small  army.  The  last  muster-roll, 
made  out  shortly  before  Charles's  death,  shows  that  he 
had  but  four  thousand  men  in  his  pay. 

It  is  not,  however,  exclusively  because  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  regular  army  in  his  day,  that  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  constitutes  an  era  in  the  military 
history  of  England.  The  feudal  tenures  were  then  by 
act  of  parliament  abolished;  while  a  new  and  better 
organization  was  given  to  what  may  be  called  the  defen- 
sive force  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  act  the  King's  right 
to  command  the  militia  was  clearly  recognised.  He 
had  authority  given  him  to  appoint  lieutenants  to  the 
several  counties,  cities,  and  places  in  his  dominions; 
who  were  permitted  in  their  turn  to  nominate  their  own 
deputies;  the  nomination  of  these  latter  being,  however, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown,  as  both  they  and 
their  chiefs  were  liable  to  be  dismissed  at  the  King's 
pleasure.  Moreover,  no  person,  whether  peer  or  com- 
moner, is  allowed  to  act  as  lieutenant  or  deputy  lieu- 
tenant of  a  county,  till  he  shall  have  taken  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy;  the  former  before  six 
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privy  councillors  or  other  persons  deputed  by  the  King 
to  administer  such  oaths, — the  latter,  if  more  con- 
venient, before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  himself. 

The  act  to  which  we  refer  requires  that,  '  all  house- 
keepers, and  other  substantial  persons,  shall  provide 
for  the  service  of  the  militia,  men  and  horses,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  pay,  each  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  his  real  or  personal  estate/  Such  as  possessed  a 
real  estate  of  500/.  per  annum,  or  personal  property  in 
money  or  goods  to  the  amount  of  6000/.,  were  required 
to  provide  a  horse-soldier,  fully  equipped  and  mounted; 
such  as  had  not  less  than  50/.  rental  of  real  property,  or 
600/.,  personal,  were  bound  to  provide  a  foot  soldier. 
Where  the  value  of  the  property  rose  above  these  sums 
the  proprietor  was  liable  to  furnish  more  than  one 
soldier;  where  it  fell  under  he  had  to  contribute  his 
proportion;  to  which  others  similarly  circumstanced 
added  in  like  manner  their  assessments.  But  the 
appointment  of  officers  to  the  corps  thus  raised,  such  as 
colonels,  majors,  captains,  &c.,  was  vested  in  the  lord 
lieutenants;  the  King  having  full  power  to  confirm  or 
annul  such  commissions  as  to  himself  should  appear 
expedient. 

The  arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  which  these  c  sub- 
stantial persons'  were  required  to  provide,  varied,  of 
course,  according  the  liabilities  of  individuals.  Such 
as  sent  a  horseman  to  the  place  of  muster  supplied  him 
with  a  breast  and  back-piece,  and  a  pot,  or  iron  scull- 
cap;  a  sword;  and  a  case  of  pistols,  of  which  the  barrels 
were  not  to  be  under  fourteen  inches  in  length;  while 
his  horse  was  furnished  with  a  great  saddle  or  pad 
having  bars  and  straps  for  affixing  the  holsters;  a  bit 
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and  bridle;  with  a  pectoral  and  crupper,  -  Such  as  sent 
a  footman,  sent  either  a  musketeer  or  pikeman.  The 
former  wielded  a  musket,  having  a  barrel  not  under 
three  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  bore  capable  of  receiving 
bullets  twelve  to  the  pound,  with  a  collar  of  bandaliers; 
the  latter  carried  an  ashen  pike,  not  under  sixteen  feet 
long  (head  and  foot  included),  with  a  back,  breast,  and 
head-piece;  and  both  carried  swords.  It  rested  with 
the  lieutenants  of  counties  to  call  the  militia  together, 
to  arm,  and  array,  and  form  them  into  regiments  and 
companies,  and  to  lead  or  otherwise  employ  them,  in 
case  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  wherever  the  King  might 
command.  But  in  peaceable  times,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  musters  took  place  but  rarely,  and  the 
time  allotted  to  training  and  drill  was  very  short. 
Companies  assembled  four  times  in  every  year,  and 
were  not  expected,  except  incase  of  emergency,  to  keep 
together  more  than  two  days  at  a  time.  Regiments 
met  once  in  every  year,  for  four  days'  permanent  duty. 
Of  course,  these  levies  were  not  liable  to  be  marched, 
under  any  circumstances,  beyond  the  realm  of  England; 
nor  unless  on  some  great  emergency,  did  they  pass  the 
borders  of  their  own  county.  But  they  always  came 
in  a  state  of  preparation  for  active  service,  inasmuch  as 
the  musketeer  was  obliged  to  show  half  a  pound  of 
powder,  half  a  pound  of  bullets,  and  three  yards  of 
match ;  while  the  horseman  produced  his  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  powder,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bullets, 
alike  provided  at  the  expense  of  him  by  whom  the 
soldier  was  supplied.  Finally,  the  counties  were  as- 
sessed each  in  a  specified  amount,  for  providing  am- 
munition and  other  necessaries  to  the  militia  when 
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embodied;  a?id  the  men  themselves  received  as  subsist- 
ence, a  horseman  two  and  sixpence,  a  footman  one 
shilling  daily. 

The  attendance  of  the  militia  on  musters  and  train- 
ing was  enforced,  for  a  while,  with  some  rigidity; 
absentees  being  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 
But  the  militia  force  was  never  a  favourite  with 
Charles,  probably  because  the  Commons  preferred  it 
to  the  regular  army.  He  was  not,  therefore,  very  per- 
severing in  his  efforts  to  keep  the  machine  in  good 
order,  and  it  gradually  ceased  to  work.  Indeed  the 
expense  and  trouble  attendant  on  the  periodical  musters 
proved  so  much  greater  than  the  authors  of  the  scheme 
had  anticipated,  that  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the 
constitutional  character  of  the  force,  became  every  day 
less  clamorous  in  their  praises  of  it.  The  consequence 
was,  that  in  due  time  musters  were  never  held  at  all, 
except  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  that  the  keeping  of 
arms  and  appointments  ready  in  private  houses  fell 
quite  into  disuse.  We  shall  have  occasion  by-and-bye 
to  speak  of  the  revival  of  the  militia  laws,  and  of  the 
results  to  which  it  led;  but  for  the  present  other  sub- 
jects demand  our  attention,  and  to  these  we  address 
ourselves. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

IMPROVEMENTS   IN    THE    ARMING  AND   ORGANIZATION    OF 
THE   TROOPS. 

THOUGH,  the  wars  in  which  England  became  involved 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  were,  for  the 
most  part,  rather  naval  than  military,  her  land  forces 
took,  nevertheless,  large  strides  in  advance;  and  came 
to  be  accounted,  not  without  reason,  among  the  best 
and  most  thoroughly  disciplined  of  the  armies  of 
Europe.  The  course  of  drill  then  in  vogue,  though 
founded  on  the  system  of  which  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  the  author,  did  not  stop  short  at  the  point  of  per- 
fection to  which  the  Swede  had  carried  it.  For  exam- 
ple, the  musketeers  in  the  Swedish  army  were  accus- 
tomed to  form  six  deep,  and  to  give  their  fire  by  ranks; 
the  five  front  ranks  kneeling  in  order  that  the  sixth 
might  take  good  aim,  and  then  rising  one  after  another 
to  act  in  like  manner.  The  English  army  under 
Charles  the  Second  seems  to  have  abandoned  this 
practice;  and,  with  its  line  three  deep,  to  have  poured 
in  volleys  pretty  much  as  they  are  delivered  now.  It 
was  at  this  time,  likewise,  that  grenadier  companies 
were  first  given  to  regiments,  both  of  horse  and  foot, 
and  that  the  matchlock  was  exchanged,  in  the  regi- 
ments of  guards  at  least,  for  the  snaphance,  or  flint  and 
steel  firelock.  To  be  sure,  experience  led  in  due  time 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  grenade,  a  projectile  which 
could  not  be  used  except  in  peculiar  situations,  and 
produced  at  the  best  more  tumult  than  destruction. 
But  its  temporary  adoption  shows  that  the  spirit  of 
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improvement  was  awakened;  and  that  there  was  every 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  adventure 
upon  change,  provided  change  should  receive  the 
sanction  of  competent  authorities.  Of  the  substitution 
of  the  firelock  for  the  matchlock  musket  we  cannot, 
however,  speak  too  highly.  It  was  a  wise  arrangement ; 
and  being  found  on  trial  to  answer  every  purpose  that 
had  been  expected  from  it,  set  aside,  as  rapidly  as  con- 
siderations of  expense  would  allow,  the  use  of  the 
matchlock  altogether. 

Besides  horse  and  foot,  we  find  mention  made  at  this 
time  of  Dragoons  as  a  component  part  of  the  English 
army.  These  were  a  species  of  mounted  soldiers,  which, 
like  the  Hobilers  of  an  earlier  age,  were  intended  to 
act  as  circumstances  might  require,  either  on  foot  or 
on  horseback;  but  who  seem,  as  far  as"  we  may  judge 
from  the  nature  of  the  arms  that  by  royal  mandate 
were  assigned  to  them,  to  have  been  more  likely  to 
prove  serviceable  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  capa- 
city. There  is  a  warrant  still  extant,  bearing  date  2nd 
of  April,  1672,  in  which  they  are  thus  described: — 
'  CHARLES  R. 

*  Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  a  regiment  of 
Dragoons  which  we  have  established  and  ordered  to  be 
raised,  in  twelve  troops,  of  fourscore  in  each,  besides 
officers,  who  are  to  be  under  the  command  of  our  most 
dear  and  most  entirely  beloved  cousin  Prince  Rupert, 
shall  be  armed  out  of  our  stores,  remaining  within  our 
office  of  the  ordnance,  as  followeth;  that  is  to  say, — 
three  corporals,  two  Serjeants,  the  gentlemen-at-arms, 
and  twelve  soldiers  of  each  of  the  said  twelve  troops, 
are  to  have  and  carry  each  of  them  one  halberd,  and 
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one  case  of  pistols  with  holsters;  and  the  rest  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  several  troops  aforesaid  are  to  have  and 
to  carry,  each  of  them,  one  matchlock  musket,  with  a 
collar  of  bandaliers;  and  also,  to  have  and  carry  one 
hayonet  or  great  knife.  That  each  lieutenant  carry 
one  partizan;  and  that  two  drums  be  delivered  out  for 
each  troop  of  the  said  regiment/ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  quantity  of  halberds 
and  partizans  appointed  in  this  document  for  the 
dragoons  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  proportion 
of  pikes  which  were  still  used  in  each  regiment  of  foot. 
The  bayonet  too,  is  mentioned,  which  having  been 
adopted  generally  in  the  French  army  in  1671,  was 
this  year  given  to  the  English  dragoons;  and  by-and- 
bye  to  the  grenadier  companies  in  the  regiments  of 
foot.  But  it  differed  from  the  modern  bayonet  in  this 
important  particular,  that  when  fixed  or  screwed  it 
disabled  the  musket  from  further  service  as  a  fire-arm; 
the  handle  of  the  dagger  being  forced  into  the  muzzle 
of  the  piece,  which  became  in  consequence  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  short  pike  or  partizan.  Still, 
there  it  was,  the  first  rude  beginning  of  what  has  since 
proved,  in  the  hands  of  brave  men  of  all  nations,  a 
most  efficient  weapon;  and  which,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  explain  in  due  time,  gradually  threw  both 
pike  and  partizan  into  disuse. 

The  English  army  under  Charles  the  Second  con- 
sisted, therefore,  of  the  following  descriptions  of  troops 

First,  the  household  corps;  consisting  of  the  Body 
Guards  and  Horse  Guards;  the  former  divided  into  com- 
panies of  two  hundred  men  each;  the  latter  regimented, 
and  containing  eight  troops  of  seventy  men  each.  Next, 
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regiments  of  horse  and  of  dragoons,  raised  from  time 
to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  seemed  to 
require,  and  armed  as  has  been  explained  elsewhere; 
namely,  the  horseman  with  his  '  back,  breast,  and  pot/ 
his  sword,  and  case  of  pistols;  to  which  by-and-bye 
came  to  be  added  the  carabine,  as  it  had  been  worn 
from  the  outset  by  the  Body  Guards:  the  second,  with 
his  musket  and  bayonet,  or  else  his  halberd  or  partizan; 
his  sword,  his  pistols,  and  his  iron  head-piece.  Thirdly, 
the  Foot  Guards;  two  regiments,  partly  musketeers, 
partly  pike-men;  the  former  dressed  in  red  coats, 
turned  up  with  light  blue;  the  latter  in  coats  '  of  a  silver 
colour,'  also  turned  up  with  light  blue.  Fourthly,  the 
infantry  of  the  line:  armed  much  after  the  same 
fashion  of  the  foot  guards,  and  clothed  all  of  them  in 
red  coats.  For  red,  being  the  royal  livery,  seems  by 
this  time  to  have  been  adopted  as  the  most  appropriate 
colour  in  which  to  array  the  king's  soldiers.  Finally, 
to  each  of  these  regiments,  whether  of  horse  or  of  foot, 
a  company  of  grenadiers  was  attached;  who  wearing 
shorter  firelocks,  or  carabines,  in  a  sling,  with  bayonets 
to  fit,  carried  also  cartouch  boxes,  grenade  pouches, 
and  swords;  and  with  their  caps  of  red  cloth,  lined 
with  blue  shalloon,  and  silver  lacing,  and  king's  cipher 
and  crown  on  the  front,  *  cut,'  to  use  the  words  of  a 
writer  of  the  day,  '  a  very  imposing  appearance.' 

It  is  difficult  to  say  upon  what  principle,  or  according 
to  what  precise  laws,  discipline  was  kept  up  in  the 
army  during  either  this  or  the  succeeding  reign.  There 
was  no  Mutiny  Act  in  existence;  and  the  issue  of  more 
than  one  civil  action  which  private  soldiers  seem  to 
have  brought  against  their  officers,  proves  that  the-  law 
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courts  did  not  recognise  any  power  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  punish  the  former.  Some  obscurity,  likewise, 
hangs  over  the  sources  of  those  payments  which  hoth. 
Charles  and  James  dispensed  with  tolerable  exactitude 
to  the  troops.  The  monthly  assessment  of  10,OOOZ.  im- 
posed by  Cromwell  on  the  counties,  had  been  rendered 
applicable  at  the  Restoration  to  the  general  uses  of  the 
militia,  but  it  was  clearly  not  appropriated  to  the  pay 
and  subsistence  of  a  standing  army,  against  which  Par- 
liament ceased  not,  on  every  convenient  opportunity, 
to  remonstrate.  And  the  regular  revenues  of  the 
Crown,  even  when  we  take  into  account  the  beer  tax, 
and  other  duties  conceded  by  Parliament,  in  exchange 
for  the  feudal  incidents,  were  not  sufficient  under  so 
extravagant  a  prince  as  Charles,  to  meet  the  demands 
which  five  thousand  soldiers  made  upon  them.  Yet  the 
troops  were  paid,  and  well  paid  too;  for  a  private  of 
the  Foot  Guards  received  a  shilling  a  day,  while  to  a 
trooper  was  given  not  less  than  half-a-crown.  The 
probability  therefore  is,  that,  besides  misappropriating, 
as  he  confessedly  did,  such  grants  as  the  Commons  from 
time  to  time  made  to  him,  Charles  drew  largely  on  his 
brother  of  France,  for  the  funds  that  were  requisite  to 
keep  him  independent  of  his  Parliament.  But  as  to 
martial  law,  recourse  seems  to  have  been  had  to  the 
enactments  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Henries;  to  which 
men  voluntarily  putting  on  the  King's  uniform  could 
offer  no  objection;  and  which,  to  say  the  truth,  owing 
either  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  privates,  or  the  leniency 
of  the  officers,  were  very  seldom  appealed  to,  at  least  to 
their  full  extent.  Moreover,  there  was  yet  another 
arrow  in  the  King's  quiver,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
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shoot  as  often  as  occasion  required.  An  old  law  of 
the  feudal  times  rendered  each  town  which  should  be 
protected  by  a  body  of  the  King's  troops,  liable  to  sub- 
sist and  "pay  such  troops,  as  long  as  they  abode  there. 
Charles,  appealing  to  this  law,  quartered  his  regiments^ 
during  a  march,  very  freely  upon  his  lieges;  and  called 
upon  the  corporations  of  different  towns  to  furnish  such 
detachments  with  pay,  as  might  through  accident  or 
design  be  stationed  temporarily  or  permanently  within 
the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction. 

There  was  not  much  opportunity  afforded  to  the 
English  army  under  the  two  last  princes  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  to  win  honour  for  itself  in  the  field.  A  good 
deal  of  fighting,  portions  of  it  unquestionably  saw ; 
but  the  operations  in  which  they  engaged  were  all 
upon  a  small  scale;  or  else  both  they  and  their  leaders 
played  a  secondary  part  to  that  of  the  foreigners  with 
whom  they  were  associated.  At  Tangier,  which  came 
to  Charles  as  a  part  of  his  wife's  dowry,  an  English 
garrison  maintained  itself  in  a  state  of  constant  war- 
fare with  the  Moors.  There  the  gallant  but  eccentric 
Earl  of  Peterborough  first  came  under  fire  as  a  sub- 
altern, and  there  Colonel  Kirke,  a  name  infamous  in 
the  annals  of  cruelty,  acted  for  a  while  as  governor. 
It  was  in  Charles's  day.  likewise,  that  a  handful  of 
British  troops  made  themselves  masters,  somewhat 
unfairly,  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  York;  while 
several  regiments  both  of  horse  and  foot,  served — now 
under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  with  the  French  against 
the  Hollanders — now  under  Sir  "Walter  Vane  and  Sir 
"William  Ballandyne  with  the  Hollanders  against  the 
French.  In  Scotland,  also,  as  is  well  known,  some 
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hard  blows  were  struck;  and  Ireland,  rarely  free  from 
partial  disturbances,  found  employment  for  the  few 
companies  that  were  placed  there.  But  to  describe 
how  Claferhouse  dealt  with  the  Kettledrummels  of  the 
North,  or  how  Ormond  put  down  the  Rapparees,  and 
preserved  peace  in  the  West,  would  be  to  deviate  from 
the  rule  which  we  have  laid  down  for  ourselves,  while 
speaking  of  the  achievements  of  the  British  army.  It 
will  be  more  to  the  purpose  if  we  conclude  this  chapter 
by  a  very  brief  reference  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Africa,  where  for'tlittle  short  of  twenty  years,  war  was 
maintained  between  a  handful  of  English  troops,  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  Morocco  empire. 
•  It  is  well  known  that  by  the  marriage  of  Charles 
the  Second  with  Donna  Catherina,  the  Infanta  of 
Portugal,  the  island  of  Bombay  in  India,  and  the 
ancient  and  once  lordly  city  of  Tangier,  became  ap- 
panages upon  the  British  Crown.  Of  Bombay,  com- 
paratively small  account  was  taken.  The  trade  of 
England  with  the  East  was  hardly  beginning  to  attract 
much  attention;  and  visions  of  territorial  sovereignty 
had  not  yet  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  most  san- 
guine. But  Tangier,  besides  -that  the  renown  of  other 
days  attached  to  it,  was  believed  to  present  an  opening 
to  great  things,  as  well  through  the  command  which  it 
would  give  over  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  as  be- 
cause strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  effecting  from  it 
extensive  conquests  in  the  interior.  Accordingly  four 
regiments  of  foot,  and  a  troop  of  horse,  were  ordered 
under  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  to  take  possession  of  it, 
and  in  the  month  of  January,  1662,  they  arrived  in 
high  spirits  at  the  scene  of  their  opening,  glories. 
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Of  the  foot  regiments  thus  disposed  of,  three  con- 
sisted of  veterans  taken  from  the  garrison  of  Dun- 
kirk: the  fourth  as  well  as  the  troop  of  horse  were 
raised  expressly  for  this  service.  But  the  individuals 
embodied  in  the  latter,  were  men  well  inured  to 
danger, — for  they  had  all  fought  in  the  civil  war  either 
on  the  side  of  the  King,  or  against  him.  It  is  curious 
to  look  into  the  publications  of  the  day,  and  to  observe 
in  what  terms  of  admiration  the  military  appearance  of 
these  troopers  is  referred  to.  '  They  are  goodly  men, 
and  stout,'  says  the  Mercurius  Publicus,  '  and  well 
furnished  to  boot,  both  for  battle  and  for  show.'  No 
doubt  they  were,  if  the  description  given  of  them  by 
a  modern  writer,  be  correct;  '  they  were  armed,'  says 
he,  '  with  cuirasses,  iron  head-pieces,  long  swords  and 
pistols,  to  which  carbines  were  afterwards  added. 
They  rode  long-tailed  horses  of  superior  weight  and 
power,  and  wore  high  boots  reaching  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh:  and  scarlet  vests.  The  hats  of  the  officers 
were  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  white  feathers;  and 
both  officers  and  men  ornamented  their  horses'  heads 
and  tails  with  large  bunches  of  ribbons.' 

Lord  Peterborough,  though  he  led  the  little  army  to 
the  scene  of  its  operations,  did  not  long  continue  at  its 
head.  In  1663  he  gave  over  the  command  to  a  brave 
old  soldier,  the  Earl  of  Tiviot:  who  finding  that  the 
Moors  were  in  an  attitude  of  hostility,  resolved,  as 
he  said  himself,  '  that  they  should  have  enough  of  it.' 
He  made  frequent  excursions  from  the  town.  He 
penetrated  a  good  way  into  the  interior,  attacking  and 
invariably  overthrowing  all  that  opposed  him;  and 
enriched  his  garrison  with  much  booty,  besides  carry- 
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ing  off  large  quantities  of  cattle  and  other  necessaries 
of  which  he  stood  in  need. 

The  war  which  is  waged  hy  a  handful  of  men,  however 
brave,  against  a  whole  nation,  cannot  be  waged  long 
except  at  a  disadvantage.  Chivalrous  as  he  was,  the 
Earl  of  Tiviot  could  not  hinder  the  Moors  from  form- 
ing the  blockade  of  his  town:  and  though  he  harassed 
them  with  continual  sallies,  he  and  his  people  were 
reduced  to  great  straits.  Yet  they  never  lost  heart. 
One  day  in  1664,  when  a  numerous  army  lay  before 
the  place,  the  Earl  observed  that  a  Moorish  chief  had 
ridden  to  a  gentle  eminence,  a  good  way  in  advance  of 
his  own  lines,  and  that  with  his  standard  and  a  crowd 
of  followers  about  him,  he  seemed  as  it  were,  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  garrison.  '  Captain  Witham,'  said  he, 
to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  horse,  '  doest  thou 
not  think,  that  yonder  infidel  banner  would  well  adorn 
these  towers,  were  it  brought  in,  not  by  them,  but  by 
us?'  'Aye,  verily,  my  good  Lord,'  replied  the  Captain, 
6  the  thought  has  past  already  through  mine  own  mind, 
and  I  see  no  good  reason,  God  willing,  why  the 
thing  may  not  be  done,  so  it  please  only  your  Lordship 
to  require  it/  'Thou  art  a  brave  youth,'  replied  the 
Earl,  'and  readest  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  right 
shrewdly.  If  it  so  please  thee  to  make  the  effort,  thou 
hast  my  free  consent.  I  will  stand  upon  this  bastion, 
and  watch  thy  progress, — to  which  God  give  a 
blessing. ' 

It  was  no  sooner  said  than  done.     Captain  "Witham 

left  his  gallant  chief  upon  the  ramparts,  and  passing 

quickly  to  the  quarter  where  the  horse  were  lodged, 

caused  the  trumpet  to  sound,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 

MIL.  HIST.  L 
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hour  thereafter  the  whole  were  accoutred,  mounted  and 
ready  to  march  directly ;  and  without  being  themselves 
aware  in  what  service  they  were  going  to  engage,  the 
horsemen  passed  along  the  street.  They  gained  the 
postern,  which  being  thrown  open,  they  emerged  into 
the  open  country,  though  still  concealed  from  the  enemy 
by  an  advanced  redoubt.  And  here  the  Captain,  halting 
his  men,  told  them  of  the  converse  which  he  had  had 
with  the  General,  and  requested  that  if,  like  him,  they 
were  determined  to  win  that  standard,  that  they  would 
draw  their  swords,  and  without  uttering  a  sound 
wave  them  over  their  heads.  Not  a  blade  but  leaped 
from  its  scabbard  in  an  instant.  The  sun's  rays  flashed 
back  from  the  bright  steel  as  it  passed  to  and  fro 
through  the  air:  and  the  word  being  given  '  Form  up  !' 
the  little  column  set  forward. 

It  was  not  long  ere  they  emerged  from  behind  the 
shelter  of  the  outwork;  and  then  the  enemy  became 
at  once  visible  to  them.  They  were  at  the  same 
moment  seen  by  the  Moors,  who,  guessing  their  design, 
gathered  manfully  round  their  standard,  and  shook 
their  spears,  and  unslung  their  matchlocks,  and  made 
every  disposition  to  give  the  English  horse  a  meeting. 
There  was  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Captain 
Witham  and  his  followers  to  accept  the  challenge.  At 
a  brisk  trot  they  compassed  the  space  that  remained 
between  them  and  the  range  of  the  Moorish  missiles, 
and  then  the  spurs  were  struck  into  the  horses'  flanks, 
and  the  affair  became  in  an  instant,  the  encounter  of 
man  to  man.  The  overthrow  of  the  enemy  was  com- 
plete. Captain  Witham  himself,  riding  at  the  standard- 
bearer,  cut  him  down,  and  grasped  the  banner;  while 
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liis  men  overthrew  all  that  ventured  to  resist  them, 
and  chased  them  from  the  ground.  The  brave  troop 
brought  back  their  trophy  in  high  glee,  and  it  was 
forthwith  hoisted  up  on  the  highest  tower,  ito  the  inex- 
pressible chagrin  of  the  infidels  who  beheld  it. 

It  were  a  long  tale  to  tell  how  the  Earl  of  Tiviot, 
in  the  indulgence  of  his  valour,  suffered  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  slain;  how  from 
week  to  week,  and  from  day  to  day,  hot  skirmishes 
occurred;  how  truces  were  patched  up  only  to  be 
broken,  and  how  a  handful  of  Englishmen,  for  year 
after  year,  withstood  the  strength  of  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Fez.  At  last,  in  1680,  the  numbers  of  the  assail- 
ants had  increased  so  much,  and  by  the  intermixture 
in  their  ranks  of  renegades  from  Christian  states,  they 
had  become  so  skilful  in  the  art  of  war,  that  the  pros- 
pects of  the  garrison  began  to  darken  grievously ;  and 
all  their  hope  of  safety  lay  with  the  authorities  at  home. 
Happily  for  them  they  were  not  forgotten.  There  arrived 
in  a  hour  of  extreme  need,  a  battalion  of  Foot  G  uards, 
sixteen  companies  of  Dumbarton's,  that  is,  of  the  First, 
or  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot,  six  new  troops  of  horse,  fit 
associates  for  the  band  of  heroes  who  had  so  long  pre- 
ceded them,  and  three  well  equipped  and  well  mounted 
squadrons  of  Spanish  cavalry.  Great  courage  was 
given  to  the  garrison  by  this  coming  in  of  a  season- 
able relief;  and  the  Moors  were  taught  that  there  was 
some  new  scheme  in  progress  by  the  frequency  and 
roughness  of  the  sallies  that  were  made  upon  them. 

The  most  memorable  action  that  was  fought,  during 
this  long  and  fierce  siege,  befel  on  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1680.     On  that  day  all  the  disposable  strength  of 
L  2 
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the  garrison,  amounting  to  four  thousand  men,  marched 
forth  to  attack  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  enemy, 
within  which  were  assembled  fifteen  thousand  soldiers — 
many  of  them  very  little  if  at  all  inferior,  either  in 
their  armament  or  discipline,  to  the  assailants.  There 
was  much  honourable  rivalry  on  this  occasion,  between 
the  English  and  the  Spanish  cavalry.  Both  claimed 
the  privilege  of  being  first  in  the  charge,  and  it  is  to 
the  honour  of  the  Governor,  Colonel  Sackville,  that  he 
conceded  the  post  of  honour  to  the  Spaniards.  *  We 
are  at  home,'  was  his  argument;  'these  gentlemen  come 
abroad  of  their  own  accord  to  assist  us.  It  is  fitting 
that  they  should  have  in  the  battle,  what  station  they 
will;  let  us  not  grudge  them  the  privilege/  Accordingly 
to  the  Spaniards  was  yielded,  that  which  the  English 
were  loth  to  give  away,  the  honour  of  acting  in  the 
front,  while  the  'Horse  '  should  support  them:  and  so 
all  set  forward  in  the  best  possible  temper,  and  with 
the  settled  resolution  to  conquer. 

The  Moors  being  very  superior  in  numbers,  seemed 
little  disposed  at  first  to  depend  on  their  intrenchments. 
They  marched  out  into  the  open  plain  to  meet  the 
English,  and  then  might  be  seen  the  chivalrous  daring  of 
the  Spanish  horse,  which  dashed  forward  almost  before 
the  word  was  given  and  performed  prodigies  of  valour 
It  was  not,  however,  because  of  this  fierce  onset,  so 
much  as  by  reason  of  the  steady  advance  of  the  English 
foot,  that  the  barbarians  gave  way.  The  musketry 
fire  of  the  Guards,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  infantry,  was 
terrible;  and  then  the  rush  of  the  pikes,  supported  by 
the  musketeers  and  the  cannon,  could  not  be  gainsaid. 
The  Moors  fled  in  confusion  to  their  works.  But 
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there  was  no  safety  for  them  there.  Over  the  ram- 
parts and  across  the  ditches  the  foot  soldiers  made 
their  way;  while  the  horse  abode  all  the  while  steady, 
and  in  the  most  perfect  order,  moving  on  and  on,  yet 
not  engaging,  hut  waiting  till  the  moment  should  come 
when  they  might  do  so  effectually.  It  came  at  last. 
The  infantry  having  won  the  ramparts,  levelled  a  space 
through  which  the  cavalry  might  pass;  and  then  could 
be  seen  and  heard  what  these  noble  cavaliers  might  do. 
They  carried  all  before  them.  They  rode  down  horse 
and  foot  with  the  same  apparent  ease,  and  chased  the 
fugitives  across  the  plain  to  a  great  distance.  It  was 
a  complete  victory,  and  the  trophies  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors  included  not  a  few  of  the  enemy's 
cannon,  several  standards,  and  almost  all  their  camp 
equipage. 

Notwithstanding  this  triumph,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  possession  of  Tangier  proved  to  be  much  more  of  a 
burden  than  of  a  benefit  to  the  English  crown.  The  Par- 
liament, jealous  of  a  standing  army,  and  looking  with 
dread  to  a  popish  succession  in  the  person  of  James, 
refused  to  advance  the  necessary  funds  for  its  defence; 
and  Charles,  albeit  reluctantly,  made  up  his  mind  to 
relinquish  a  post  which  he  could  no  longer  maintain 
except  at  a  ruinous  outlay  of  money.  Hence,  towards 
the  end  of  1683,  Admiral  Lord  Dartmouth  was  sent 
with  a  fleet  to  destroy  the  fortifications,  and  to  with- 
draw the  garrison ;  both  of  which  services  he  accom- 
plished: the  former  so  effectually,  that  of  this  once 
magnificent  city  nothing  was  left  but  the  ruins. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1688,  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON 
THE  ARMY. 

THE  death  of  Charles,  and  the  accession  of  his  brother 
to  the  throne,  hurried  forward  that  crisis  in  the  affairs 
of  England  which  ever  since  the  Restoration  had  been 
felt  by  the  sober  and  the  wise,  to  be  inevitable.  The 
spirit  of  liberty  was  thoroughly  awakened  among  the 
English  people,  and  every  effort  made  by  their  rulers 
to  suppress  it,  tended  only  to  their  own  hurt,  if  not 
to  the  damage  of  the  throne  itself.  Moreover,  the 
desire  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  management  of 
their  own  temporal  affairs  was  mixed  up  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  an  honest  zeal  in  the  cause  of  true 
religion.  They  hated  as  much  as  they  feared  popery; 
and  believing,  whether  fairly  or  not,  that  a  popish 
sovereign  could  not  be  friendly  to  free  institutions, 
they  regarded  every  movement  on  Charles's  part  towards 
independence  on  his  Parliament,  as  a  manifest  token  of 
his  desire  to  subvert  the  Church,  and  to  return  into 
communion  with  Rome.  "When  James,  an  avowed 
Papist,  mounted  the  throne,  there  was,  therefore,  much 
discontent  and  alarm  everywhere;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  proceedings  of  that  ill-advised  prince 
went  far  to  confirm  and  indeed  to  aggravate  the 
feeling. 

Among  other  acts  which  they  had  forced  upon 
Charles  (for  it  is  certain  that  though  he  consented  to 
it,  he  did  so  reluctantly),  the  parliament  required,  that 
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no  man  should  hold  office  under  the  crown,  unless  he 
took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  re- 
ceived the  holy  sacrament  according  to  the  ritual  of 
the  .Church  of  England.  This  act  excluded,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  non-conformists 
generally,  from  commissions  in  the  army;  and  Charles, 
to  do  him  justice  though  in  other  matters  he  asserted 
the  dispensing  power  of  the  crown,  never  dreamed 
of  exercising  it  here.  But  James  looked  at  the  matter 
through  a  different  medium.  He  was  conscientiously 
and  sincerely  attached  to  the  Romish  faith.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  within  his  dominions,  and  in  an  evil 
hour  was  persuaded  to  believe,  that  if  [he  could 
win  the  army  to  his  side  his  point  would  be  carried. 
Under  this  persuasion  he  not  only  proceeded  at  once 
to  swell  to  an  extravagant  amount,  the  number  of 
his  troops,  but,  by  virtue  of  his  dispensing  power,  to 
officer  as  far  as  he  prudently  might,  his  regiments, 
horse  and  foot,  with  Roman  Catholics.  That  portion 
of  the  army  which  occupied  Ireland  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  placing  almost  entirely  under  the  command  of 
Papists.  The  English  and  Scotch  regiments  were  not 
quite  so  pliable;  and  one  of  them  gave  him  proof  that 
there  are  limits  even  to  military  obedience.  After  he 
had  outraged  all  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire; 
after  he  had  dispensed  with  parliaments;  repealed  laws 
in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative;  cast  seven  bishops 
into  prison,  and  brought  Papists  prominently  into  sta- 
tions of  trust,  he  had  the  imprudence  and  bad  taste  to 
call  this  regiment  together,  and  to  ask,  through  the 
Major,  an  avowal  from  the  men  that  they  approved  of 
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his  proceedings.  '  If  you  are  resolute  to  uphold  the 
King,'  said  the  Major,  4you  will  shout,  if  not,  you  will 
lay  down  your  arras.'  The  mortification  of  the  King, 
who  stood  by  to  watch  the  result,  may  be  guessed  at, 
when  he  saw  the  whole  corps  kneel  down  and  ground 
their  arms.  He  desired  them  instantly  to  resume  their 
weapons;  and  turning  his  horse's  head  aside,  muttered 
as  he  rode  away,  c  that  he  would  never  again  conde- 
scend to  consult  his  soldiers,  or  to  ask  whether  they 
approved  or  disapproved  of  his  proceedings.' 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tale  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  Doubtless  the  movement  was  neces- 
sary; nor  can  we  deny  that  one  effect  of  so  decided  a 
breach  in  the  line  of  legitimate  succession,  was  to  place 
on  a  new  and  more  rational  footing,  the  relations  that 
should  henceforth  subsist  between  the  Sovereign  and 
the  subject.  William  and  Mary  received  the  crown 
on  conditions,  explicitly  denned,  to  which  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  in  due  time  carried  through,  gave  all  the  force 
of  law.  Among  other  political  maxims  then  esta- 
blished, was  that  which  pronounces  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  Sovereign  to  maintain,  in  time  of  peace 
a  standing  army  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
It  was  in  like  manner  decreed,  that  as  often  as  sup- 
plies were  asked  for  by  the  Crown,  the  purposes  to 
which  it  was  proposed  to  apply  them  should  be 
stated;  by  which  means,  care  was  taken  that  money 
voted,  whether  for  the  raising  or  disbanding  of  troops, 
could  not  be  diverted  into  any  other  channel.  Hence 
arose  the  practice  of  bringing  forward  from  year 
to  year,  what  are  called  the  army  estimates;  during 
the  discussions  arising  out  of  which,  Parliament 
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decides  both  as  to  the  number  of  the  troops  to  be  kept 
on  foot,  and  the  extent  to  which  military  stores  and 
equipments  shall  be  provided  for  them.  Thus  was  the 
great  question  which  had  so  long  agitated  men's  minds, 
decided  in  a  manner  alike  conducive  to  public  liberty, 
and  the  due  exercise  of  the  Crown's  prerogative.  For 
no  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  the  Sovereign  of  the 
absolute  command  of  the  sword.  He  was  still  left  to 
judge  for  himself  and  for  the  nation  between  the 
necessities  of  war  and  peace ;  and  to  provide  against  the 
former,  should  it  occur,  by  raising,  or  employing  the 
troops  already  raised,  in  any  way  which  should  appear 
expedient.  But  then  Parliament  took  care,  by  voting 
subsistence  for  these  troops  only  from  year  to  year,  to 
keep  both  the  Sovereign  and  his  army  in  subjection, 
as  it  were,  to  the  laws;  and  to  render  a  body  once 
regarded  with  disfavour,  because  believed  to  be  hostile 
to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  constitutional,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  popular. 

There  yet,  however,  remained  a  moot  point  between 
the  Sovereign  and  the  people.  The  kings  of  England 
had  from  time  immemorial,  when  in  command  of  the 
national  troops,  dispensed  rewards  and  punishments 
among  them;  yet  there  was  no  law  for  this;  no  right 
grounded  upon  a  solemn  vote  of  the  Legislature,  or 
otherwise  referable  except  to  custom.  So  long,  in- 
deed, as  the  feudal  incidents  survived,  they  who  stood 
bound  to  perform  military  service  to  the  Crown,  stood 
bound  to  perform  it  faithfully;  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions, issued,  for  the  most  part,  before  the  opening  of  a 
campaign,  warned  all  classes  what  they  might  expect 
in  care  they  should  prove  contentious.  But  the  feudal 
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incidents  had  been  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  just  as  standing  armies  came  into  fashion : 
and  hence  a  question  might  have  been  very  fairly  raised, 
'  By  what  authority  are  these  troops  rendered  liable  to 
punishment,  otherwise  than  by  sentence  of  a  civil 
court/ 

It  so  happened,  that  just  at  this  time,  the  ques- 
tion did  force  itself  *  into  notice,  and  proved  ex- 
tremely hard  of  solution.  Dumbarton's  regiment,  or 
the  Royal  Scots,  was  not  consenting  to  the  transfer  of 
the  crown  to  William.  Both  men  and  officers  had  ever 
received  from  James  marks  of  high  consideration;  and 
gratitude,  as  well  as  the  feeling  that  the  States  of 
Scotland  had  not  acknowledged  William  as  the  sove- 
reign, led  them,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  break  out 
into  mutiny.  It  chanced  that  in  the  spring  of  1689,  one 
of  the  battalions  of  this  corps,  which  was  quartered  at 
Ipswich,  received  orders  to  prepare  for  immediate  ser- 
vice in  Holland.  Now  William  had  brought  over  with 
him  from  his  native  country  a  good  many  Dutch  regi- 
ments, and  the  Royals  conceived  that  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  going  to  be  sent  abroad  was,  that  the 
King  might  supply  the  places  of  these  foreigners  in  their 
own  country,  and  keep  them  still  about  his  own  person. 
They  were  already  dissatisfied,  and  this  opinion  gain- 
ing ground  among  them,  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
their  ill-humour.  Above  five  hundred  of  them  rose; 
seized  the  regimental  chest,  and  turning  their  faces 
northward  began  their  march  in  good  order  towards 
Scotland.  William  could  not,  of  course,  permit  such  a 
movement  to  go  forward.  He  sent  after  them  an 
overwhelming  force  of  cavalry,  which  overtaking  them 
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in  Lincolnshire,  prevailed  upon  them,  happily  without 
bloodshed,  to  lay  down  their  arras.  But  though  the 
mutiny  was  quelled,  the  King  knew  not  how  to  deal 
with  the  mutineers.  Had  they  resisted,  the  officers  in 
command  of  the  cavalry  were  authorized  to  cut  them  to 
pieces;  but  they  made  no  resistance,  professing,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  convinced  of  their  error,  and  voluntarily 
to  have  relinquished  it.  There  were  some  who  advised 
the  King  to  proceed  against  the  ringleaders  for  treason; 
but  of  treason  they  had  clearly  not  been  guilty;  seeing 
that  neither  had  they  levied  war  against  the  King  or 
his  government,  nor  was  it  quite  certain  that  from  them, 
as  Scotsmen,  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  was  yet 
due.  Others  spoke  of  treating  the  offence  as  one 
purely  military;  but  here  again  no  man  knew  how  to 
act;  inasmuch  as  the  King  had  never  issued  to  his 
English  troops  any  code  of  regulations  at  all;  in  those 
which  might  be  extant  among  the  royal  archives  it  was 
extremely  improbable  that  so  peculiar  a  case  would  be 
noticed.  Out  of  this  dilemma,  and  out  of  an  address 
voted  by  Parliament  in  reference  to  it,  arose  the  Act 
against  Mutiny  and  Desertion,  which  being  hastily 
drawn  up  stood  in  need  of  amendments  and  alterations, 
but  which  having  been  altered,  is  to  this  day  renewed 
from  year  to  year  as  regularly  as  the  estimates  are 
brought  forward  and  the  supplies  voted.  Moreover, 
the  same  parliament  which  passes  the  Mutiny  Bill, 
gives  authority  to  the  Sovereign  to  prepare  for  his  troops 
a  code  of  rules  and  regulations,  by  which,  as  well  as  by 
the  Articles  of  War,  they  are  declared  tfo  ""be1  't'ound, 
but  only  by  virtue  of  the  Act  which  ^l^j^o 
them.  " 
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Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  those  legislative  arrange- 
ments which  being  entered  into  at  the  era  of  the  Revo- 
lution, gave  a  new  character  to  the  standing  army  in 
this  country,  by  both  recognising  its  existence,  under 
protest,  and  as  it  were  of  necessity,  and  dealing 
with  it  as  with  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  the 
country.  For  the  same  parliament  which  exhibited 
such  a  laudable  jealousy  of  standing  armies  in  time  of 
peace,  proved  most  liberal  in  its  votes  both  of  men  and 
money  as  often  as  the  public  service  called  for  them. 
There  was  war  abroad  and  insurrection  in  Ireland  at 
this  time.  And  so  little  were  the  Commons  swayed 
by  factious  motives,  that,  in  addition  to  forty  thou- 
sand seamen,  they  granted  to  the  King  a  regular 
land  force  of  eighty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty  men. 

It  falls  not  within  our  province  to  describe  how 
steadily  the  House  of  Commons  withstood  the  King's 
desire  to  retain  any  portion  of  his  Dutch  guards  about 
him  in  London.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  the  same  body  which  had  voted  in  time  of 
war,  the  largest  standing  army  that  England  had  yet 
known,  was  preremptory  in  its  demands  for  reduction 
and  retrenchment  as  soon  as  hostilities  ceased.  After 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  there  were  left  under  the  royal 
standard,  only  seven  thousand  men  for  England,  and 
twelve  thousand  for  Ireland;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
all  mistake  as  to  the  composition  of  these  corps,  it  was 
peremptorily  provided  that,  in  both  countries,  they 
should  consist  only  of  c  his  Majesty's  natural -born  sub- 
jects.' "William,  as  was  to  be  expected,  used  every 
endeavour  to  divert  his  parliament  from  their  purpose. 
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But  the  men  of  the  great  Revolution  were  honest  men  ; 
and  by  a  steady  but  respectful  adherence  to  their  own 
views,  they  laid  their  posterity,  to  the  end  of  time, 
under  the  gravest  obligations. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SERVICES    OF    THE  ARMY    UNDER    WILLIAM    THE    THIRD. 

THE  services  of  the  English  army  under  William  the 
Third  were  at  once  arduous,  brilliant,  and  most  varied. 
In  Scotland  they  fought  to  disadvantage  against  Dun- 
dee and  the  Clans,  till  the  death  of  the  chivalrous 
Viscount  turned  the  scales  in  their  favour.  In  Ireland 
they  overthrew  the  adherents  of  the  exiled  king,  and 
won  for  William  the  only  decisive  victory  that  ever 
crowned  his  arms,  at  the  hattle  of  the  Boyne.  In  the 
Low  Countries  they  bore  a  prominent  part  in  all  the 
hard-fought  campaigns  which  marked  the  progress  of 
time  from  1692  to  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697- 
There,  though  often  repulsed,  they  never  sustained  a 
defeat;  but  on  all  occasions,  when  brought  fairly  into 
contact  with  the  enemy,  well  sustained  the  glory  which 
their  predecessors  had  won.  It  were  a  vain  endeavour 
to  condense  within  our  limits  any  general  view  of  the 
wars  in  which  William  engaged  for  the  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe  against  French  ambition,  and 
Roman  Catholic  bigotry.  But  two  detached  sketches 
may  be  copied  from  the  great  picture,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  remembered,  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  of  what  materials  British  soldiers  were 
made  in  the  seventeenth. 

The  campaigns  of  1692  and  1693  were  rendered 
chiefly  remarkable  by  the  great  battles  of  Steinkirk  and 
Nier  Landen.  In  both  William  the  Third  found  him- 
self opposed  to  the  French  Marshal  Luxemburg;  and 
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in  both  he  sustained  a  defeat.  Yet  never  was  the 
intrepidity  of  our  countrymen — of  our  infantry  in  the 
former,  of  our  cavalry  in  the  latter — more  conspicuously 
displayed  than  on  these  two  occasions.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  cases  are  these. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1692  the  French 
army,  under  Luxemburg,  broke  into  the  Netherlands, 
made  itself  master  of  Namur,  and  after  a  good  many 
marches  and  countermarches,  took  up  a  position  near 
the  open  town  of  Steinkirk.  William,  who  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  succour  Namur,  determined  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  their  camp ;  and  with  this  view  put  his 
troops  in  motion  towards  evening  on  the  3rd  of  July. 
His  object  was  to  draw,  under  cover  of  night,  as  near 
to  the  French  outposts  as  he  could;  and,  breaking  in 
upon  their  lines  at  early  dawn,  to  steal  from  them  as 
far  as  might  be,  a  victory.  But  either  William's  dis- 
positions were  faulty,  or  his  Dutch  and  other  foreign 
troops  moved  more  slowly  than  was  fitting.  His  lead- 
ing column,  which  consisted  of  the  first  battalion  of 
Royal  Scots,  of  the  First  Foot  Guards,  with  the  regi*- 
nients  of  Fitzpatrick  and  O'Farrel,  made  their  way,  as 
they  had  been  directed  to  do,  through  the  woody 
country  which  separated  the  hostile  armies  from  one 
another.  They  had  been  ably  assisted  in  this  difficult 
operation  by  pioneers  from  the  brigade  which  General 
Churchill  commanded,  and  were  strengthened  by  the 
presence  of  two  battalions  of  Danes,  stout  men,  and 
nowise  backward  in  the  battle.  But  they  came  to  the 
ground  weary  with  a  long  night  march,  for  it  was  ten 
in  the  morning  instead  of  an  hour  before  dawn,  ere 
they  halted. 
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The  brigade  piled  arms  in  a  thick  wood.  Beyond 
this  the  ground  dropped  down  into  a  valley,  the  bottom 
and  further  side  of  which  were  intersected  with  hedges; 
while  on  the  ridge  beyond  the  French  camp  was 
pitched.  Every  one  of  these  hedges  too,  was  seen  to 
be  lined  with  French  infantry.  Wherefore  the  gallant 
fellows  guessed  that  there  was  warm  work  cut  out  for 
them,  and  the  result  in  no  degree  belied  their  anticipa- 
tions. About  eleven  the  signal  gun  was  fired ;  where- 
upon, with  a  loud  hurrah,  the  British  regiments  pushed 
forward;  and  in  five  minutes  the  woods  rang  with  ail 
incessant  rqll  of  musketry. 

Each  regiment  did  its  duty;  but  there  occurred  to 
the  Royals  an  incident,  which,  because  it  can  stand 
alone,  seems,  more  than  other  operations,  suited  to  our, 
present  purpose.  They  carried  three  hedges,  driving 
back  from  them,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  three  separate 
French  battalions.  At  length  they  reached  a  fourth, 
and  this  also  being  lined,  as  .well  as  strengthened 
with  cannon,  the  fight  was  renewed  with  fourfold 
obstinacy.  Nothing,  however,  could  stop  the  Scots. 
They  drove  the  enemy  from  their  guns;  rushed  to  sur- 
mount the  hedge ;  became  broken  themselves,  as  they 
well  might,  and  for  a  moment  recoiled.  It  was  then  that 
their  brave  commander,  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  saw 
that  one  of  the  three  standards  which  his  regiment  bore 
had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands.  He  turned,  sword 
in  hand;  sprang  over  the  hedge;  cut  down  a  French 
oiBcer  who  was  waving  the  trophy  above  his  head ;  and 
threw  it  back  among  his  own  men,  who  received  it 
with  a  shout.  But  alas!  the  noble  act  cost  him  his 
life.  Just  as  he  was  leaping  back  again  a  French 
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marksman  took  aim  at  him ;  and  he  fell  forward  among 
his  own  men;  but  it  was  as  a  corpse. 

The  main  body  of  William's  army  not  arriving  in 
time  to  support  the  advance,  the  latter  was  compelled 
to  give  ground;  and  the  whole  retreated  in  good  order 
to  the  lines  whence  over-night  they  had  issued. 

The  second  event  which  we  have  undertaken  to 
record  connects  itself  with  the  daring  and  successful 
effort  of  a  small  body  of  English  horse  to  save  the 
wreck  of  the  allied  army  from  total  destruction  at 
Nier  Landen.  That  battle  occurred  on  the  19th  of 
July,  ]693;  and  as  it  was  most  imprudently  hazarded 
by  William  the  Third,  so  it  ended  in  his  entire  defeat. 
He  had  detached,  but  a  few  days  previously,  ten  batta- 
lions to  strengthen  the  garrison  of  Liege.  He  was 
inferior  to  Marshal  Luxemburg  by  more  than  one 
third;  and  his  position,  though  strong,  was  a  very  in- 
secure one,  because  the  river  Gheete  ran  in  his  rear, 
and  cut  him  off,  in  case  of  reverse,  from  an  orderly 
retreat.  Still  he  determined  to  abide  the  issue,  and  it 
came. 

There  was  much  hard  fighting  about  the  villages 
of  Nier  Winden  and  Nier  Landen,  the  former  of  which 
covered  the  right,  as  the  latter  protected  the  left,  of  the 
allied  army.  The  French  had  been  roughly  handled  at 
both;  but  gathering  an  enormous  force  of  cavalry,  they 
succeeded  at  last  in  dispersing  a  Hanoverian  mounted 
corps  which  sustained  the  infantry  in  Nier  Winden ; 
and  then  broke  in  upon  the  Coldstream  and  Grenadier 
Guards  with  resistless  fury.  It  was  in  vain  that  these 
tried  soldiers  stood  their  ground,  killing  the  standard- 
bearer  of  one  of  the  troops  of  the  French  king's  body 
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guard,  and  seizing  the  standard.  The  troops  which 
ought  to  have  supported  them  were  fled;  and  death  or 
surrender  seemed  the  only  alternative  left  to  them.  It 
was  at  this  critical  moment  that  the  Fifth  Horse,  now 
numbered  in  our  line  as  the  Fourth,  or  Royal  Irish 
Dragoon  Guards,  swept  round  the  right  of  the  village, 
and  fell  upon  the  French  cavalry  sword  in  hand. 
They  were  commanded  that  day  by  Colonel  Francis 
Langston,  after  whom  they  were  called  by  their  com- 
rades, Langston's  Horse;  and  well  did  he  sustain  the 
proud  name  which  he  had  already  won  for  himself  at 
Tangier,  the  Boyne,  and  at  Steinkirk.  He  rushed 
headlong  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy;  laid  about 
him  furiously  with  his  broad-sword,  and  though  over- 
powered and  taken,  set  such  an  example  to  his  men, 
that  they  rode  down  or  dispersed  five  times  their  own 
number.  The  British  infantry  made  an  orderly  retreat, 
their  mounted  comrades  covering  them;  and  the  whole, 
though  with  great  loss,  escaped  beyond  the  Gheete. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OP    THE    ARMING,    MODE  OF    ENLISTMENT,    PAY,    AND 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  ENGLISH  ARMY 

IN    THE    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

THE  English  army  may  be  said  to  have  been  moulded 
and  cast  into  form,  and  to  have  become  in  all  essential 
particulars  what  it  now  is,  under  William  the  Third. 
Changes  have  of  course  occurred  since,  almost  from 
age  to  age,  in  the  armament,  in  the  clothing  and  in  the 
drill  of  the  men.  The  bayonet,  for  example,  which  in 
James's  reign  was  worn  only  by  grenadiers,  came  into 
general  use  both  with  foot  and  dragoons  during  the  pro- 
gress of  William's  wars  in  the  Low  Countries.  More- 
over, the  weapon  itself,  instead  of  being  screwed  into  the 
firelock,  was  fastened,  at  first  with  rings,  and  by  and 
bye  with  a  socket,  so  as  to  leave  the  muzzle  clear  for 
firing.  The  following  anecdote,  which  Grose  in  his 
Military  Antiquities  has  preserved,  seems  sufficiently 
to  account  for  the  adoption  of  this  improvement.  '  In 
one  of  the  campaigns  of  King  William  the  Third  in 
Flanders,  in  an  engagement,  the  name  of  which  my 
informant  has  forgotten,  there  were  three  French  regi- 
ments whose  bayonets  were  made  to  fix  after  the  pre- 
sent fashion;  one  of  them  advanced  against  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Regiment  with  fixed  bayonets.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Maxwell,  who  commanded  it,  ordered  his  men 
to  screw  their  bayonets  into  their  muzzles  to  receive 
them;  but  to  his  great  surprise,  when  they  came  within 
a  proper  distance  the  French  threw  in  a  heavy  fire, 
which  for  a  moment  staggered  his  people,  who  by  no 
M2 
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means  expected  such  a  greeting,  not  conscious  how  it 
was  possible  to  fire  with  fixed  bayonets.  They  never- 
theless recovered  themselves,  charged,  and  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  the  line.' 

It  was  about  this  time  likewise  that  the  banda- 
lier  gave  way  to  the  cartouch-box,  cartridges  having 
been  invented  not  long  previously,  and  proving  far 
more  convenient  for  the  soldier  than  his  charger.  The 
last  of  the  matchlocks  also  disappeared,  and  defensive 
armour,  except  with  the  heavy  horse,  was  entirely  laid 
aside.  The  pike,  however,  still  kept  its  place  down 
to  the  year  1707,  when  it,  too,  was  felt  to  be  out  of 
date ;  and  like  the  vanbraces  and  breast-plates  of  its 
former  wearers,  was  passed,  by  general  order,  into  the 
king's  stores.  The  dragoon,  to  be  sure,  continued 
still,  and  for  many  years  after  this,  to  be  the  sort  of 
anomalous  animal  which  his  equipment  made  him. 
His  long  musket  and  bayonet  fitted  him,  it  was  ima- 
gined, to  act  as  an  infantry  soldier,  in  case  of  need; 
while  his  sword  put  him  on  an  equality  with  the 
horse,  should  he  find  himself  confronted  by  them.  And 
let  the  truth  be  spoken,  he  proved  eminently  useful  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  especially  during  the  cam- 
paigns under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

But  one  important  corps  was  still  wanting.  There 
was  no  regiment  of  artillery.  Guns  and  mortars 
followed  armies  into  the  field,  and  petards  and  in- 
fernal machines  were  freely  used  at  sieges;  but  they 
were  worked,  not  by  soldiers  trained  exclusively  to  the 
operation,  but  by  men  taken  at  random  from  the 
battalions  of  foot.  The  defects  attendant  on  such  an 
order  of  things  made  themselves  felt,  after  Vauban 
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had  introduced  his  admirable  system  for  the  attack  and 
defence  of  fortified  places.  His  curtains  and  bastions, 
with  their  lines  of  mutual  defence,  his  multitudinous 
outworks,  covered  ways,  and  traverses,  demanded 
greater  knowledge  of  the  science  of  projectiles  to 
batter  them,  than  was  to  be  acquired  by  mere  practice 
in  the  field ;  for  which  reason,  measures  were  entered 
into  for  the  raising  and  instruction  of  a  thoroughly 
scientific  corps. 

The  beginning  of  that  noble  force,  the  flower  at  this 
moment  of  the  British  army,  dates  back  no  farther  than 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  while  its  excellency  both 
in  the  science  of  the  gunners,  and  in  the  mounting, 
equipment  and  horsing  of  the  guns,  has  been  acquired, 
or  at  least  perfected,  within  the  remembrance  of  many 
men  still  living. 

Behold  then,  in  review  order,  the  whole  English 
army,  as  it  existed  in  the  latter  years  of  King  William's 
reign.  On  the  right  stood  the  Life  Guards,  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  Horse;  mounted  on  tall  and  powerful 
chargers,  and  accoutred  with  cuirasses  over  scarlet  or 
blue  coats,  but  otherwise  denuded  of  defensive  armour. 
Their  weapons  are  long,  straight,  half-basket  hilted 
swords,  with  pistols  in  their  holsters.  Their  ammu- 
nition they  carry  in  cartouch-boxes.  They  wear  high 
jack-boots,  broad-brimmed  hats,  looped  up  on  one  side 
and  adorned  with  white  feathers.  They  have  saddle- 
bags in  which  to  carry  their  kits,  and  present  altoge- 
ther a  warlike  and  most  imposing  appearance.  Next 
come  the  Dragoons,  whose  horses  are  neither  so  bulky 
nor  so  handsome  as  those  of  the  regular  cavalry;  who 
wear  no  defensive  armour  except  the  iron  skuli-cap> 
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and  sometimes  exchange  that  for  a  felt  hat.     Their 
-weapons  are,  the  musket  slung  on  the  right  side,  so 
that  the  muzzle  shall  rest  in  a  socket;   the  sword  and 
bayonet  on  the  left;  a  cartouch-hox  fastened  behind, 
and  pistols  in  the  holsters.     The  Foot  Guards  adjoin 
to   these;  a  magnificent-looking  body  of   men:  \vith 
their  long  red  coats,  their  white   sashes,  their   blue 
breeches    and  gaiters;    their    slouched   hats   adorned, 
the  privates'  with  ribbons,  the  officers'  with  feathers; 
their  broad  buff  belts,  to  which  are  suspended  a  sword 
and  a  bayonet  on  one  side,  and  a  cartouch-box  on  the 
other.     There  they  stand,  in  a  line  of  three  ranks, 
having  a  space  of  perhaps  two  feet,  or  something  less, 
between  the  files.     For  the  order  of  the   drill  keeps 
them  with  the  left  elbow  squared,  and  the  hand  turned 
in,  so  as  to  rest  the  back  of  the  firelock  on  the  top  of 
the  left  hip.     These  have  their  own  guns  attached  to 
them, — light  pieces  of  three  pounds  or  less,  without 
limbers,  and  for  the  present  worked  and  dragged  about 
by  the  men  who  have  been  set  apart  for  this  especial 
service.     And  last  of  all  are  the  Infantry  of  the  line, 
resembling  in  most  respects  their  more  favoured  com- 
rades,   except   that    their   clothing   is   coarser,    their 
accoutrements   more   homely,    and   their  coats   faced, 
some  with  white,  some  with  green,   according  as  shall 
best  suit  with  the  liveries  of  their  colonels.    Nor  let  us, 
because  of  the  antique  cut  of  these  warriors'  appoint- 
ments, presume  to  speak   of  them  slightingly.     They 
were  brave  and  good  soldiers  in  their  day,  whose  fame 
shall  endure  as  long  as  history  survives,  and  the  names 
of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  keep  their  places 
in  its  pages. 
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From  this  time  forth,  and  indeed  ever  since  a  stand- 
ing army  became  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  the 
country,  recruiting  has  been  carried  on  in  England  by 
voluntary  enlistment:  to  which  the  occasional  exercise 
of  a  somewhat  arbitrary  power  by  the  magistrates  offers 
no  exception.  If  these  latter  during  the  height  of  a 
war,  compromised  offences  against  the  laws  by  per- 
mitting individuals  charged  or  suspected  of  crimes,  to 
take  refuge  in  the  ranks,  they  did  so  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility. The  act  of  enlisting  was  not  less  a  volun- 
tary act,  on  the  part  of  the  recruit,  than  if  he  had 
abandoned  his  father's  house,  or  his  cart,  or  his  forge, 
at  the  sound  of  the  drum.  There  was  no  power  in- 
herent in  the  magistrate  to  enforce  this  choice ;  indeed 
his  assent  to  the  arrangement  was  very  irregular,  if  not 
something  more.  And  this,  which  foreigners  charge 
against  English  soldiers,  as  derogatory  from  the  honour 
of  the  profession,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  dignified 
point  in  their  position.  Elsewhere  men  serve  their 
country  on  compulsion.  The  conscription  sweeps  them 
away,  whether  they  will  or  not,  and  they  are  subse- 
quently disposed  of  at  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  certain 
established  authorities,  among  regiments  of  horse  or 
foot,  as  may  be  judged  most  expedient.  In  England  no 
man  is  compelled  to  serve  against  his  inclination;  and 
such  as  do,  embrace  the  army  as  a  profession,  by  means 
of  which  they  can  secure  at  least  an  honest  indepen- 
dence, and  may  rise  to  rank  and  distinction  in  society. 
Moreover,  the  recruit  makes  choice  of  his  own  corps, 
from  which  he  cannot,  except  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, be  transferred;  in  which,  by  length  and  steadi- 
ness of  service  he  is  able,  in  his  old  age,  to  establish 
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his  claim  to  a  pension.  He  is  no  more  a  mercenary, 
therefore,  than  the  conscript  in  France,  in  Prussia,  or 
in  Austria.  These,  equally  with  the  English  soldier, 
receive  pay  and  subsistence  while  they  follow  their 
standards;  indeed,  they  differ  from  the  Englishman  only 
in  this,  that  their  wishes  on  the  subject  have  never 
been  consulted,  whereas  he  is  such  as  we  find  him, 
through  the  exercise  of  a  free  and  deliberate  choice. 

Another  change  introduced  into  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  army  at  the  Revolution,  has  reference  to 
the  billeting  or  quartering  of  troops,  as  well  upon  the 
march,  as  when  they  shall  have  arrived  at  the  station 
allotted  to  them.  Hitherto  all  householders  under  the 
rank  of  nobility,  had  been  liable  to  receive  both  officers 
and  men  into  their  dwellings;  and  the  grievances 
occasioned  by  an  abuse  of  power  thus  entrusted  to 
rash  hands,  were  sometimes  very  great.  In  the  reign 
of  William  the  Third,  parliament  provided,  that  no 
persons  except  the  keepers  of  inns,  public-houses,  and 
livery  stables,  should  be  liable  to  this  burthen :  and 
to  these  such  a  compensation  in  money  was  secured, 
as  would,  it  was  supposed,  reconcile  people  of  their 
habits  to  the  annoyance.  In  like  manner,  while  autho- 
rity to  impress  waggons  and  horses  for  the  conveyance 
of  soldiers'  baggage  was  still  given  to  officers  in  com- 
mand, they  were  required  to  exercise  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  civil  authorities:  with  whom,  likewise,  it 
rested  to  assign  to  detachments  or  corps  as  they  arrived, 
their  respective  quarters,  agreeably  to  a  route  which 
must  needs  reach  them  the  day  previously.  Such  route, 
whether  special  or  general,  used  to  issue  from  the 
War  Office.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  granted  by  the 
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Quartermaster-General,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Commaiider-in-Chief,  and  of  the  Secretary-at-War. 

The  pay  of  the  army,  immediately  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  was,  if  we  take  into  account  the  compa- 
rative cost  of  living,  much  more  liberal  than  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  It  stood  as  follows. 

HORSE.  „ 

£    s.  a. 

Colonel,  as  Colonel  12*.,  as  Captain  10s.,  two  horses  at 

2s.  each 160 

Lieut. -Colonel,  as  Lieut.-Colonel  85.,  as  Captain  10s., 

two  horses  at  2s.  each  .  .  .  120 

Major,  as  Major,  (no  troop)      .  .  •  .100 

Captain,  as  Captain  10s.,  two  horses,  2s.  each        .  0  14     0 

Lieutenant,  as  such,  6s,  two  horses,  2s.  each  .  ;     0  10     0 

Cornet,  5s.,  two  horses,  2s.  .  .  .070 

Quarter-Master,  4s.,  two  horses,  2s.    .  .  .060 

Corporal 030 

Trumpeter      r.  .  .  .  .  .028 

Private  Trooper      .  .  .  .  .026 

DRAGOONS. 
Colonel,  as  Colonel  los.,  as  Captain  8s.,  three   horses 

at  3s.  160 

Lieut.  Colonel,  as  Lieut.-Colonel  9s.,  as  Captain  8s., 

three  horses,  3s.  .  .  .100 

Major,  without  a  troop  .  .  .  .100 

Captain,  8s.,  three  horses,  3s.  .  .  0110 

Lieutenant,  4s.,  two  horses,  2s.  .  .  .060 

Cornet,  3s.,  two  horses,  2s.  .  .  .050 

Quarter-Master,  3s.,  one  horse  .  .  .040 

Serjeant,  Is.  6</.,  horse,  Is.  .  .  .026 

Corporal,  Is.,  horse,  Is.  .  .  .  .020 

Drummer,  Is.,  horse,  Is.     .  .  .  .  020 

Private  Dragoon  himself,  and  horse     .  .  .016 

Adjutant     .  .  .  .  .  .050 

Surgeon .060 

Chaplain    .  .  .  .  .  .068 

Gunsmith  and  Servant  .  .  .  .080 
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FOOT. 

£.     s.  d. 

Colonel,  as  Colonel  12s.  as  Captain  8s.  .           100 
Lieut-Colonel,  as  Lieut.-Colonel  Is.  as  Captain  8s.          0150 

Major,  as  Major  5s.,  as  Captain  8s,  .             .             0  13     0 

Captain            .            .            .            .  .            .080 

Lieutenant .             .             .             .  .             .040 

Ensign             .            .            .            .  .            .030 

Adjutant    .            .            .            ,  .            .040 

Quarter-Master             .             .             .  .             .040 

Surgeon,  4s.,  Mate  2s.  6d.              .  .             .           066 

Chaplain          .             .             .             .  .             .068 

Serjeant      .             »            ;            .  .             .016 

Corporal           .            ,            .            .  .            .010 

Drummer  .            ,            .            .  .            .010 

Private             .            .            .            .  .            .008 

It  is  curious  enough  that  the  rates  of  pay  established 
in  1689  should  have  undergone  hut  few  changes,  and 
these  only  in  regard  to  the  humbler  ranks,  for  upwards 
of  a  century.  In  1721,  for  example,  we  find  that 
three-pence  a  day  was  added  to  the  pay  of  Serjeants, 
corporals,  and  privates  of  Dragoons,  and  four-pence  to 
that  of  Serjeants  and  corporals  of  the  Foot  Guards. 
But  it  was  not  till  1796  that  the  pay  of  a  soldier  of 
the  line  was  raised  to  Is.,  nor  till  the  year  following 
that  the  pay  of  a  captain  was  increased  to  9^.  5^.,  that 
of  a  lieutenant  to  4*.  8d.,  and  of  an  ensign  to  3^.  8d. 
About  the  same  time,  also,  there  was  added  to  the 
staif  of  each  regiment  a  paymaster,  with  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  15.?.,  while  the  surgeon  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  9,9.  daily,  and  his  assistant  of  5,?. 
"•  He  who  should  desire  to  give  an  account  of  the 
services  of  the  British  army,  from  the  demise  of 
"William  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  write  anew,  a  Military 
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History  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne.  Wherever  war 
raged,  or  honour  was  to  be  acquired,  in  Portugal,  in 
Spain,  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Germany,  and  in 
France,  there  a  British  army  might  be  found,  con- 
ducting itself  on  all  occasions  with  consummate  bravery, 
and  bearing  off,  except  in  a  few  minor  operations,  the 
meed  of  triumph.  Of  Marlborough's  campaigns  it 
were  vain,  in  a  work  like  this,  to  make  mention. 
They  form  a  great  subject  of  study  to  him  who  desires 
to  make  himself  master  of  an  art,  to  excel  in  which 
requires  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  men's  moral 
as  well  as  physical  capabilities,  than  any  other;  and, 
happily  for  such  as  are  capable  of  appreciating  the 
advantage,  there  is  every  prospect  of  having  them  sub- 
mitted to  the  world,  ere  long,  as  the  Wars  of  Welling- 
ton have  already  been  at  first  hand.  Neither  can 
we  undertake  to  follow  the  chivalrous  but  eccentric 
Peterborough  in  his  daring  assault  on  Barcelona;  or  in 
the  rapid,  yet  profitless  movements  which  carried  him 
against  his  will  to  Madrid.  Even  the  battle  of  Al- 
manza,  disastrous,  yet  not  discreditable  to  the  British 
arms,  is  too  closely  connected  with  the  other  events  of 
the  same  campaign  to  be,  in  our  hands,  at  least  for  the 
present,  a  fit  subject  wherewith  to  meddle.  But  while 
to  the  general  historian  is  left  the  task  of  detailing  not 
only  great  movements,  but  the  causes  of  them, — let  us 
turn  to  such  minor  affairs  as  may  enable  us,  without 
wearying  the  reader,  to  make  him  understand  the 
degree  of  discipline  as  well  as  bravery,  to  which,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  English  sol- 
diers had  attained. 

It  was  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1706,  that,  after  a  good 
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deal  of  manoeuvring  on  both  sides,  the  allied  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
that  of  France,  of  which  Marshal  Villeroy  was  at  the 
head,  confronted  each  other  near  the  little  town  of 
Ramillies,  in  Brabant,  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
In  point  of  numbers  they  were  pretty  equally  matched, 
for  while  the  allies  brought  into  the  field  seventy- 
four  battalions,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
squadrons,  Marshal  Villeroy  counted  his  seventy-six 
battalions,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  squadrons. 
The  superiority  was  therefore  with  him,  though  not  so 
decisively  so  as  to  justify  the  French  writers  of  the 
day  in  the  censure  which  they  heap  upon  him  for 
losing  the  battle.  For  in  the  first  place  the  orders  which 
he  had  received  from  his  own  court  were  very  peremp- 
tory in  their  requirements;  and  in  the  next  place;the 
greater  part  of  Marshal  MarsinV  horse  joined  him  ere 
he  made  his  final  dispositions  for  fighting.  The  result 
therefore  was,  that  in  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  May, 
the  hostile  armies  came  into  presence,  and  that  one  of 
the  best  contested  actions  which  had  occurred  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  followed  upon  their 
meeting. 

The  position  of  the  French  was  a  very  formidable 
one.  They  drew  up  between  Autreglise  and  the  Me- 
haine,  the  right  resting  upon  the  latter,  near  a  place 
called  the  tomb  of  Hottomont,  the  left  being  in  the 
former,  while  along  the  front  were  distributed  the 
villages  of  Offuz  and  Ramillies,  into  both  of  which,  the 
last  being  the  key  of  their  position,  they  threw  a  good 
many  battalions.  They  were  covered  likewise,  both  in 
front  and  towards  the  right,  by  hedges,  which  they  filled 
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with  tlieir  infantry ;  they  had  the  Gheete  protecting  a 
portion  of  their  front,  and  on  a  plain  between  Mehaine 
and  Ramillies,  stood  one  hundred  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
which,  as  if  he  had  been  prepared  to  deal  out  a  pack 
of  cards,  the  Marshal  was  ready  to  send  hither  and 
thither,  according  as  portions  of  his  line  should  seem 
to  require  it.  Their  cannon,  also,  was  very  numerous, 
and  disposed  with  great  skill.  About  twelve  pieces 
commanded  on  all  sides  the  approaches  to  Ramillies. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  been  in  motion 
from  a  very  early  hour,  and  about  eight  in  the  morning 
his  advanced  guard,  consisting  altogether  of  cavalry, 
first  obtained  a  distant  view  of  the  enemy.  The  latter 
were  moving  also,  for  they  did  not  take  up  their 
ground  of  battle  till  towards  noon ;  and  when  first  dis- 
covered by  the  English  horse,  were  in  the  act  of  filing 
into  it.  A  thick  fog  rising  from  the  low  ground 
overspread  the  face  of  the  country.  It  served  as  a 
mask  for  the  dispositions  of  both  armies,  and  neither 
was  backward  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  weight  of  the  allied  attack  was  directed  against 
Ramillies.  It  began  about  half-past  one  in  the  day, 
and  till  long  after  sunset  the  roar  of  musketry  and 
artillery  was  unceasing.  The  troops  engaged  on  the 
side  of  the  allies  were  wholly  foreigners;  and  of 
their  resolute  valour  the  Duke  in  his  dispatches  speaks 
very  highly.  But  they  were  opposed  to  the  flower  of 
the  French  army,  to  the  Garde  du  Corps,  the  Mousque- 
taires,  the  horse  grenadiers,  and  the  rest  of  the  king's 
household  troops,  and  they  made  no  progress.  It  was 
at  a  very  critical  juncture,  when  the  success  of  a  Danish 
column  had  been  more  than  counteracted  by  the  over- 
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throw  of  the  Dutch  cavalry  which  supported  it,  that 
the  Duke,  withdrawing  from  his  right  two  regiments  of 
English  horse,  sent  them  to  sustain  their  broken  com- 
rades, and  restore  the  hattle.  Their  charge  is  described 
in  the  journals  of  the  day,  as  having  been  magnificent. 
They  checked  and  overthrew  the  enemy  while  coming 
on  in  the  full  assurance  of  victory;  and,  without  once 
drawing  bridle,  drove  them  completely  round  the 
village  of  Offuz.  Here,  upon  an  eminence,  they  halted 
for  a  moment  to  recover  their  ranks,  and  then  perceiv- 
ing that  the  enemy  were  in  full  retreat,  swept  down 
again  into  the  plain.  Nothing  could  stand  against 
them.  They  rode  down  infantry,  captured  guns,  and 
seeing  a  mass  of  Spanish  and  Bavarian  horse  guards 
collected,  as  if  to  measure  swords  with  them,  they 
drove  towards  them  with  the  fury  of  a  hurricane.  The 
shock  was  given,  and  they  who  but  a  moment  before 
had  presented  a  firm  and  well-ordered  front  [to  the 
assailants,  were  scattered  in  all  directions.  In  that 
attack  the  British  cavalry,  besides  other  trophies,  took 
the  standard  and  kettledrum  of  the  Bavarian  guard; 
and  narrowly  missed  making  prisoners  of  Marshal 
Villeroy  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  themselves,  both 
of  whom  were  among  the  squadrons. 

The  victory  of  Ramillies  was,  as  is  well  known,  com- 
plete; and  the  good  conduct  of  the  English  horse  con- 
tributed in  no  trifling  degree  to  achieve  it.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  glory  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  course 
of  eight  years  of  constant  warfare,  to  command  troops 
who  never  fought  a  battle  without  winning  it,  nor 
undertook  a  siegg  which  they  did  not  bring  to  a  happy 
issue. 


THE  MARITIME  REGIMENT. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE   MARINES CAPTURE   OF   GIBRALTAR. 

IT  was  about  this  time  that  a  species  of  force,  of  high 
character  and  most  distinguished  service,  first  took  in 
the  British  army  the  place  which  it  still  holds.  We 
allude  to  the  Marines, — a  body  of  men,  than  whom  the 
Crown  has  none  more  efficient:  who  have  done  their 
duty  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  earned  almost  as 
many  laurels  for  themselves  on  shore,  as  on  the  ship's 
deck. 

The  causes  which  would  lead  among  a  maritime 
people  to  the  formation  of  a  corps  or  corps  inured 
to  the  sea,  and  therefore  fit,  at  any  moment,  to  act  in 
the  fleet,  are  sufficiently  obvious.  Landsmen  when 
first  embarked  are  worse  than  useless,  and  hardly  be- 
come, unless  their  voyage  be  protracted,  more  than  an 
incumbrance,  except  perhaps  in  the  day  of  battle,  to 
the  end.  This  had  been  repeatedly  brought  home  to 
the  notice  of  the  supreme  authorities  ere  decisive 
steps  were  taken  to  remedy  the  evil;  though  the  pre- 
cise date  of  their  earliest  attempt  in  the  matter  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  It  is  in  the  year  1684  that  we 
first  hear  of  a  distinct  regiment  of  Marines.  It  was 
called  '  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany's  Maritime 
Regiment,'  and  stands  third  upon  the  list  among  the 
regiments  of  the  day.  The  strength  of  the  corps  was 
twelve  companies.  They  had  no  grenadiers.  The 
men  were  dressed  in  yellow  coats  with  red  linings,  and 
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bore  upon  their  standard  a  red  cross,  with  the  sun's 
rays  issuing  from  each  of  its  angles.  We  must  not, 
however,  confound  the  Maritime  Regiment  with  the 
Buffs — which  now  take  rank  as  the  Third  Regiment  of 
Foot.  The  Buffs  stood  originally  fourth  upon  the  list, 
and  hecame  the  third  only  on  the  reduction  of  the  Lord 
High  Admiral's  corps.  It  was  commanded,  moreover, 
in  1684  by  John,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  whereas  the 
marines  had  at  their  head  Sir  Charles  Littleton. 

The  services  of  this  corps  having  proved  eminently 
useful,  William  the  Third  took  care,  though  he  dis- 
banded it,  to  raise  under  his  own  warrant  several  regi- 
ments of  the  same  class.  These  were  increased  under 
Queen  Anne  to  the  number  of  six;  and  seem,  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  a  contemporaneous  writer,  to 
have  been  placed  pretty  nearly  on  the  footing  on 
which  the  corps  now  stands.  '  Here  let  me  take  up  a 
little  of  your  time/  says  Burchet,  in  his  Naval  His- 
tory, '  by  acquainting  you  that  her  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  establish  six  marine  regiments;  but  they  were  put 
on  a  different  footing  than  those  which  were  thought 
necessary  at  the  beginning,  but  discontinued  before  the 
close  of  the  last  war;  for,  as  the  soldiers  were  formerly 
discharged  from  the  regiments,  and  entered  on  the 
ship's  books  as  foremast-men,  when  they  had  qualified 
themselves  as  such,  and  no  money  allowed  to  the 
officer  to  procure  others  in  their  room,  so  no\v,  when, 
any  of  the  marine  soldiers  died,  or  were  otherwise 
missing,  the  companies  were  only  made  full  by  levy- 
money  to  the  officers,  without  any  regard  to  their  being 
a  nursery  for  seamen,  which  was  the  first  motive  for 
raising  such  a  body  of  men.  The  charge  of  these 
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regiments  was  defrayed  by  the  navy,  as  being  part  of 
the  men  voted  by  parliament  for  sea-service,  and 
money  was  issued  out  from  time  to  time  by  the  trea- 
surer thereof,  by  warrants  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
to  a  person  particularly  appointed  to  receive  and  pay 
the  same.'  The  same  writer  then  goes  on  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  services  to  which  the  marine  regi- 
ments were  liable,  and  the  kind  of  control  to  which, 
both  on  shore  and  afloat,  they  Avere  subjected.  And 
it  appears  from  his  statements  that  the  regulations  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne  were  in  all  essential  respects 
the  same  with  those  now  in  force.  The  marine  regi- 
ments, for  example,  were  then  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  establishment  of  the  navy.  The  expense 
of  the  corps  was  included  in  the  naval  estimates ;  they 
were  subject,  when  on  board  of  ship,  to  the  same  disci- 
pline with  seamen;  they  were  quartered  when  in  Eng- 
land, at  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  &c.,  so  as  to 
be  available  for  the  use  of  the  fleet  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Their  pay  was  the  same  in  amount  with  that 
of  soldiers  of  the  line ;  their  provisions  and  other  allow- 
ances corresponded  with  those  of  seamen.  When  co- 
operating in  an  expedition  with  regiments  of  the  line, 
or  doing  duty  with  them  in  the  same  garrison,  the 
same  laws,  of  restraint  and  precedency,  applied  to  both. 
In  a  word,  except  that  the  force  was  formerly  divided 
into  separate  regiments  instead  of  being  accounted,  as 
is  the  case  now,  one  regiment  of  various  divisions — the 
Marines  have  ever  been  what  they  are  at  this  moment: 
for  their  clothing,  arms,  and  accoutrements  changed  as 
those  of  the  regular  army  changed;  with  which  from 
age  to  age  they  have  pretty  nearly  corresponded. 
MIL.  HIST.  N 
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The  Marines  hare  alvTays  been  a  favourite  corps  with 
the  humbler  classes  of  Englishmen.  Comparatively 
few  Scotchmen  used  formerly  to  be  found  in  their 
ranks,  and  against  receiving  Irishmen  there  was  at  one 
time  a  positive  prohibition.  But  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  the  officers  was  not  regarded,  till  of  late  years, 
by  the  sons  of  gentlemen  with  much  favour.  The  pro- 
motion, likewise,  proved  to  be  very  slow,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  men  rarely  attained  to  such,  rank  as 
opened  for  them  an  avenue  to  distinction,  till  after 
their  growing  infirmities  had  unfitted  them  from  taking 
advantage  of  it.  At  the  same  time  we  should  deal 
unfairly  by  this  gallant  corps,  were  we  not  to  state 
that  wherever  they  have  been  employed,  whether 
afloat  or  on  shore,  they  have  invariably  sustained  and 
advanced  the  glory  of  the  British  arms.  Moreover 
the  amount  of  actual  service  seen  by  the  Marines 
was,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  French 
Revolution,  much  greater  than  fell  to  the  share  of  any 
of  our  regular  regiments,  and  though  it  might  be 
desultory,  because  performed  in  small  detachments, 
and  under  most  irregular  command,  it  still  had  the 
effect  of  inuring  them  to  danger,  thereby  rendering 
them  cool  and  pliable  in  any  circumstances  into  which 
they  might  be  thrown. 

To  tell  how  the  Marines  have  conducted  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  would  be  to  write  a 
history  of  all  the  wars  in  which  England  has  borne  a 
part  from  the  Restoration  down  to  the  present  hour. 
We  should  be  drawn  by  it,  likewise,  out  of  our  proper 
sphere;  for  the  triumphs  of  this  choice  corps  have 
usually  been  achieved  under  the  auspices  of  the  navaJ 
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officers  to  whose  ships  they  were  in  small  bodies 
attached,  But  of  one  brilliant  exploit  the  honour  is 
due  mainly  to  them,  and  as  the  advantages  secured  by 
it  still  remain  and  are  justly  prized  by  the  British  • 
nation,  we  do  not  see  how  in  justice  to  our  present 
subject  the  narrative  of  the  event  can  be  omitted. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  July,  1704,  that  two  British 
squadrons,  commanded  respectively  by  Sir  George 
Rooke  and  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  found  themselves, 
after  a  disappointment,  the  one  at  Barcelona,  the  other 
off  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  lying  to,  under  easy  sail,  abreast 
of  Gibraltar.  That  formidable  fortress,  after  remaining 
upwards  of  seven  centuries  in  possession  of  the  Moors, 
had  in  1462  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards:  who  justly 
regarded  it  as  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  their 
King's  crown,  and  kept  it  with  as  much  care  as  a 
Spaniard  is  capable  of  bestowing  upon  anything.  The 
British  admirals  were  entirely  ignorant  both  of  the 
amount  of  force  within  its  walls,  and  of  the  extent  of 
means  at  the  disposal  of  its  Governor.  But,  chafing 
under  their  late  failures,  and  anxious  in  some  way  to 
distinguish  themselves,  they  determined,  writh  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  to  attack 
it.  For  in  Sir  George  Rooke's  squadron  there  were  em- 
barked about  two  thousand  English  troops,  with  which 
the  Prince  had  endeavoured,  but  unsuccessfully,  to 
reduce  Barcelona.  And  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  though 
he  had  only  his  seamen  and  marines  to  depend  upon, 
did  not  on  that  account  shrink  from  giving  his  sanction 
to  the  enterprise. 

The  first  thing  to  be   done   was  to   summon   the 
place;  to  which  the  Governor  replied,  'that  he  was 
N2 
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determined  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity:' 
the  next  to  put  into  the  boats  eighteen  hundred  men; 
who  on  the  17th  made  good  their  landing  on  the 
Isthmus.  This  done,  the  ships  opened  their  fire  upon 
the  works  at  the  mole-head,  which  became,  ere  long, 
too  hot  for  the  troops  stationed  there  to  face  it ;  where- 
upon the  Admiral  perceiving  that  the  enemy  shrank 
from  their  guns,  ordered  the  marines  of  the  fleet,  with 
a  body  of  small-arm-men,  to  land.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  gallantry  with  which  that  operation  was  performed. 
The  boats  put  off,  pulled  towards  the  shore  under  a 
heavy  fire,  disembarked  the  storming  party,  and  lay  to, 
firing  from  their  small  guns  a  smart  shower  of  bullets 
into  the  bastions.  Meanwhile,  Captains  Hicks  and 
Jumper,  putting  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  marines, 
entered  the  enemy's  works  sword  in  hand.  A  mine 
was  instantly  sprung,  by  which  two  Lieutenants  and 
about  a  hundred  men  were  destroyed,  but  the  re- 
mainder kept  their  ground  till  reinforcements  reached 
them;  after  which  they  overcame  all  resistance.  Not 
only  the  mole-head,  but  a  redoubt  midway  between 
the  mole  and  the  town,  fell  into  their  hands.  Mean- 
while some  seamen,  landing  at  the  back  of  the  rock, 
scrambled  up  through  precipices  which  were  supposed 
to  be  inaccessible,  and  winning  the  upper  batteries, 
caused  such  alarm  in  the  garrison,  that  the  white  flag 
was  forthwith  raised,  and  the  place  surrendered.  It 
has  been  well  observed  that  the  victors  in  the  enter- 
prise were  astonished  at  their  own  success.  Even  as  it 
existed  then,  Gibraltar  was  capable  of  defence  by  a  reso- 
lute Governor  against  any  superiority  in  point  of  num- 
bers, whereas  the  troops  which  reduced  it  exceeded  very 
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little,  if  at  all,  the  amount  of  force  to  whose  care  it 
had  been  intrusted.  J&id  when  we  take  into  account 
the  total  absence  of  all  the  materiel  necessary  for  a 
siege  from  a  handful  of  men  sent  out  upon  a  very 
different  service,  our  surprise  at  their  triumph  equals 
at  this  day,  that  by  which  their  commander  appears 
to  have  been  affected.  But  the  circumstance  only 
proves  that  before  the  exertions  of  resolute  men  all 
difficulties  give  way.  To  the  Marines  belongs  the 
renown  of  having  added  Gibraltar  to  the  other  pos- 
sessions of  the  Sovereign;  and  it  still  remains  an  en- 
during monument  to  their  exceeding  hardihood  and 
military  prowess. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

TIIE   ROYAL    REGIMENT    OF  ARTILLERY. 

WE  behold  now  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
British  army  brought  to  a  very  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion; and  mustering  its  regiments  of  horse  and  foot 
guards,  its  dragoons,  its  infantry  and  its  marines, 
rivals  in  the  race  for  glory,  and  alike  zealous  to  sustain 
the  national  honour.  But  we  are  still  destitute  both  of 
artillery  and  engineers.  Our  guns  follow  the  batta- 
lions of  foot,  and  are  worked  by  infantry  soldiers :  our 
intrenchments  are  designed,  and  our  sieges  conducted 
by  officers,  self-educated,  and  withdrawn,  for  this 
particular  duty,  from  general  service,  either  with 
infantry  or  cavalry.  So  long  as  the  towns  and  castles 
were  defended  by  the  lofty  towers  and  exposed  ram- 
parts of  the  middle  ages,  a  slender  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  gunnery  and  engineering  sufficed  to  deal  with 
them;  but  from  the  hour  when  Yauban  brought  his 
system  into  practical  use,  the  necessity  for  obtaining 
greater  skill  in  both  of  these  departments  was  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  those  in  power.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  eighteenth  century  had  been  consi- 
derably advanced,  that  a  separate  corps  of  artillery- 
men was  embodied,  over  whom  George  the  Second  was 
the  first  English  monarch  who  appointed  a  Colonel. 
The  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery  consisted  at  first  of 
four  companies;  these  were  shortly  increased  to  eight; 
they  now  amount  to  ninety,  which  are  told  off  into 
nine  battalions.  The  uniform,  originally  blue  coats 
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turned  up  with  red,  and  waistcoats  and  breeches  of  the 
same  colour  with  the  facings,  has  been  altered  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  uniforms  of  other  regiments 
changed,  and  is  at  present  remarkable  for  showing  off 
to  advantage  the  forms  of  perhaps  the  finest  body  of 
men  in  the  whole  army.  Its  head-quarters  are  still 
where  they  seem  to  have  been  from  the  outset,  at 
Woolwich.  There  both  officers  and  men  continue  to 
be  instructed,  as  they  were  from  the  first,  in  every 
thing  that  seems  necessary  towards  perfecting  the 
character  of  accomplished  cannoneers.  They  are 
drilled  not  merely  to  work  their  guns  with  a  precision 
and  expedition  which  is  marvellous,  but  to  compound 
gunpowder,  to  cast  cannon,  to  fabricate  limbers,  to 
make  port-fire,  to  chrfrge  carcases,  shells,  rockets,  &c., 
&c.,  and  to  feel,  let  them  be  thrown  into  what  situa- 
tion they  may,  that  an  active  mind,  with  hands  not 
unaccustomed  to  ingenious  workmanship,  can  almost 
always  help  a  man  out  of  his  difficulties.  They  are 
instructed  also,  in  the  movements  and  exercises  both  of 
horse  and  foot.  They  take  their  stable  duty  as 
regularly  as  any  cavalry  regiment  in  the  service, 
and  mount  guard  at  the  Arsenal  with  firelocks  and 
bayonets.  They  are,  without  exception,  the  finest 
body  of  men  in  the  British  service,  and  the  best  artil- 
lery in  the  world. 

The  ordnance  with  which  the  royal  regiment  do  their 
work  has  varied  from  age  to  age,  according  as  each 
has  effected  improvements  upon  the  inventions  of  ano- 
ther. When  cannon  first  came  into  play,  they  were,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  both  cumbersome  and  of  slight 
utility.  They  were  generally  made  of  iron  bars  sol- 
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dered  or  welded  together,  and  strengthened  with  iron 
hoops, — though  some  are  still  in  existence,  of  which  the 

material  is  no  more  enduring  than  jerked  leather, and 

being  loaded  by  means  of  chambers  fixed  on  the  breech, 
were  very  liable  to  accidents,  from  which  the  gunners 
suffered  severely.     They  were  of  small   calibre,    and 
when  brought  to  a  moderate  state  of  perfection,  were 
transported  in   what  were  called  gun-carts,  a  sort  of 
covered  car   shaped  like  an  overturned  bee-hive,  out 
of  the  sides  of  which  two  muzzles  not  unfrequently 
protruded.    In  stationary  batteries,  again,  we  find  these 
chamber-pieces    perched    upon    wooden    stands,    and 
swinging  by  a  sort  of  pivot,  between  the  horns  of  an 
iron  fork,  whereby  the  cannoneer  contrived  to  give  to 
them  elevation  or  depression.     A't  the  same  time  there 
were  pieces  of  ordnance  in  use  so  early  as  1453,  which 
when  they  did  happen  to  hit  the  mark,  must  have 
beaten  down  whole  towers.     These  were  called  bom- 
bards, a  species   of  mortar,    one   of   which,  used   by 
Mohammed  the  Second,  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
thre\v   stone  balls  of  twelve   hundred  pounds'  weight. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  in  England  such   imple- 
.  ments   ever  found   favour.     We   have  all  manner   of 
grotesque  guns  remaining,  but  none  so  monstrous  as 
this. 

The  first  cannon  cast  in  England  came  from  the 
foundry  of  John  Owen,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  performed  his  task  either  in 
the  year  1521,  or  1535.  Clarendon  contends  for  the 
latter  date,  but  however  this  may  be,  we  find  Henry,  in 
1543,  employing  two  foreigners,  one  Peter  Baud,  a 
Frenchman,  and  Peter  Van  Collen,  a  Dutchman,  to 
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cast  for  his  use  '  certain  mortar-pieces,  being  at  the 
mouth,  from  eleven  inches  wide  to  nineteen  inches., 
wide.'  '  For  the  use  whereof,'  says  Stowe,  '  the  said 
Peter  and  Peter  caused  to  be  made  certain  hollow  shot 
of  cast  yron,  stuffed  with  fireworks,  or  wild-fire; 
whereof  the  bigger  sort  for  the  same  had  screws  of 
yron,  to  receive  a  match  to  carry  fire  kindled,  that  the 
fire-work  might  be  set  on  fire  to  break  in  small 
pieces  the  same  hollow-shot,  whereof  the  smallest 
piece  hitting  a  man  would  kill  or  spoil  him;  and 
after  the  King's  return  from  Bullen,  the  said  Peter 
Bawd  by  himself  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  did  also  make  certain  ordnance  of  cast  yron, 
of  divers  sorts  and  forms,  as  fawconels,  falcons, 
minions,  sakers,  and  other  pieces/ 

It  would  occupy  more  of  space  than  the  value  of  the 
work  when  produced  would  justify,  were  we  to  trace 
these  'mortar-pieces'  and  'sakers'  through  the  various 
shapes  which  they  have  taken,  till  they  arrived  at 
our  own  cannon  and  mortars.  The  curious  in  these 
matters  will  find  at  Woolwich  specimens  of  guns 
with  three  barrels  or  two,  of  all  sizes  and  all  methods 
of  construction,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  weapons 
themselves  as  to  the  carriages  on  which  they  seem  to 
have  been  mounted.  But  for  our  present  purpose  it 
may  suffice  to  observe,  that  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
vances made  in  real  science,  the  truth  became  more 
and  more  established,  that  the  form  of  a  piece  of 
artillery  cannot  be  too  simple.  Moreover  the  improve- 
ments continually  worked  out  in  the  construction  of 
limbers,  and  even  in  the  manner  of  yoking  and  driv- 
ing their  horses,  enabled  our  artillerists  to  bring  into 
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the  field  guns  of  increased  efficiency.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  won  his  battles  and  took  his  towns  with 
artillery  which  ranged  from  two  to  twelve-pounders. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  carried  his  sixes,  nines,  and 
twelves  into  the  field,  and  battered  Badajos  and  St. 
Sebastian  with  eighteen  and  twenty-four  pounders. 
In  the  course  of  another  war  we  shall  probably  find 
that  the  lightest  gun  attached  to  a  corps  of  light  troops 
will  be  a  nine-pounder,  and  that  our  field-batteries  will 
consist  of  twelves,  our  breaching  batteries  of  forty- 
eights  and  sixty-four  pounders.  So  complete  is  the 
triumph  of  human  ingenuity  over  the  inert  resistance 
of  dead  matter,  so  fully  established  the  truth  that  the 
inventive  faculty  cannot  be  arrested  in  its  onward 
march. 

For  a  long  while  the  guns  attached  to  an  English 
army  were  dragged  by  heavy  cart-horses;  and  on 
various  occasions  hy  oxen.  They  moved  slowly,  of 
course,  and  could  co-operate  only  with  the  infantry,  to 
whom  indeed  they  were  formally  attached:  nor  was  it 
till  experience  had  long  convinced  other  nations  of  the 
defects  in  the  arrangement,  that  we  made  up  our  minds 
to  depart  from  it.  Something  we  read  of  galloper  guns 
during  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  of  1745,  for  the  ord- 
nance return  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  artillery 
specifies  six  of  them.  But  seeing  that  in  those  days 
three  pounders  were  classed  with  the  heavy  ordnance, 
the  worth  of  the  galloper,  which  was  a  light  gun,  may 
be  guessed  at.  The  fact  is,  that  it  was  a  mere  pate- 
raro,  barnessed  to  a  single  horse,  or  at  most  having 
two  horses,  one  a-head  of  the  other,  yoked  to  it,  which 
could  be  moved  at  a  canter  from  point  to  point,  and  was 
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perfectly  useless  whether  in  attack  or  defence.     But  in 
1757-8  and  9,  new  light  was  shed  upon  the  artillery 
principle;  and  that,  too,  hy  the  Russians.     Frederick 
the  Great,  after  being  repeatedly  surprised  to  find  that 
his  cavalry  was  opposed  hy  artillery  when    engaged 
with  the  Russian  squadrons,  had  his  eyes  opened  to 
the  fact  that  the  Muscovites  were  possessed  of  a  gun 
so  pliable  that  it  could  act  where  infantry  was  not ;  and 
he  forthwith  set  himself  to  consider  how  they  might 
be  met  upon  equal  terms.     Out  of  this  circumstance 
arose  the  horse  artillery  of  Prussia,  which  the  Aus- 
trians  made  haste  to  imitate,  and  which  after  being 
adopted  by  the  French  in  1791,  came  into  use  among 
our  own  countrymen.     With  us  the  Horse  Artillery  is 
not   a   corps  distinct  from  the  Foot  Artillery.     The 
men,  indeed,  being  drilled  for  service  in  what  is  called 
'  the   Brigade/   seldom,   if  ever,  go  back  to  a  batta- 
lion; but  the  officers  are  liable  to  be  shifted  about; 
and  change  from   horse  to   foot   on  all  occasions  of 
promotion.     It  may  be  questioned  whether  both  ser- 
vices would  not  be  improved,  by  placing  '  the  Brigade* 
in  the  same  relation  towards  'the  Regiment/  that  is 
filled    by   the    cavalry   to   the  infantry   of  the    line. 
But   with   this   we  have  no   concern.     For  a  better 
attested  fact  cannot  be  than  that  the  Horse  Artillery 
of  England,  in  every  point  of  military  excellence,  far 
surpasses  that  of  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world. 

The  Engineer  corps,  the  sister  of  the  Royal  Regi- 
ment of  Artillery,  is  of  still  more  modern  growth.  We 
first  hear  of  it  during  the  American  war  of  indepen- 
dence, and  it  was  mainly  with  a  view  to  train  young 
gentlemen  to  the  duties  especially  performed  by  it,  that 
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the  Military  College  or  Academy  at  Woolwich  was 
established.  Of  the  duties  of  an  engineer  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  speak.  In  the  attack  and  defence  of 
fortified  places  he  is  the  most  useful  and  important 
member  of  an  army:  and  though  our  insular  situation 
tended  to  keep  us  long  behind  our  continental  neigh- 
bours in  this  arm,  it  may  confidently  be  asserted,  that 
now  the  engineers  of  England  are  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  any  other  nation.  During  the  late  war  they 
performed  eminent  service  before  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Badajos,  St.  Sebastian,  and  elsewhere.  They  have 
the  honour,  too,  of  numbering  among  the  many  illus- 
trious names  that  are  connected  with  them,  those  of 
Sir  Richard  Fletcher  and  Sir  Thomas  Jones;  both 
soldiers  of  the  first  class ;  and  the  latter  an  able  writer, 
as  his  History  of  the  Sieges  of  the  British  Army 
proves.  And  if  they  have  not  fallen  off,  if  they  gain 
rather  than  lose  ground  in  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
no  trivial  share  of  the  merit  attaches  to  General 
Pasley  and  Sir  Frederick  Smith.  Both  in  the  Artillery 
and  Engineers,  promotion  among  the  officers  goes 
altogether  by  seniority.  The  brevet,  of  course,  applies 
here,  as  it  does  to  other  corps;  but  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  purchase,  nor  any  opening  made  for  interest 
or  favouritism.  And  the  position  of  both  the  Artillery 
and  Engineers,  in  the  world  of  science,  not  less  than 
among  soldiers,  is  a  very  eminent  one. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
OP    THE   CLACK  WATCH,    AND   THE   MUTINY    ACT. 

IT  is  matter  of  history  that  the  Act  of  Union  -which 
merged  the  ancient  Scottish  parliament  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Previously  to  the  adjustment  of  this  most  im- 
portant compact,  the  position  of  the  Scottish  regiments 
in  reference  to  the  English  Mutiny  Act  was  a  very 
anomalous  one.  The  English  parliament  having  no 
authority  whatever  within  the  realm  of  Scotland,  its 
right  to  legislate  for  Scottish  corps,  even  when  they 
happened  to  be  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
native  country,  was  extremely  doubtful.  To  be  sure, 
William  and  Marlborough,  and  men  of  their  stamp, 
were  seldom  disposed  to  stand  upon  trifles;  neither, 
to  say  the  truth,  do  we  find  the  Scottish  soldiers  offer- 
ing, under  any  circumstances,  resistance  to  the  general 
administration  of  the  laws  by  which  the  English  army 
was  governed.  But  there  is  no  denying  that  the  Union 
of  the  two  Legislatures  got  rid  of  whatever  difficulties 
or  delicacies  might  stand  in  the  way  of  the  perfect 
exercise  of  this  authority.  The  Mutiny  Act  being 
proposed  from  year  to  year,  became  the  common  law 
for  England  and  for  Scotland,  as  soon  as  the  first-men- 
tioned parliament  had  passed  it ;  and  it  has  continued, 
subject  to  similar  renewals,  to  be  the  common  law  for 
both  portions  of  the  empire  ever  since. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne,   and   the   accession   of 
George  the  First,  are  events  which  exercised  prodi- 
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gious  influence  over  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain. 
The  personal  predilections  of  Anne  were  all  towards 
her  brother,  the  son  of  James  the  Second,  and  had  she 
possessed  a  little  more  decision  of  character,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  Act  of  Settlement  would  have  been 
repealed.  But  her  death,  before  any  decisive  steps 
had  been  taken  in  that  direction,  overshadowed  for 
ever  the  hopes  of  the  house  of  Stuart;  and  threw  the 
more  enthusiastic,  at  least,  of  their  adherents  upon  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  proved  fatal  to  themselves. 
The  rebellion  in  1715  made  little  or  no  progress  on 
the  south  of  the  Tweed.  Some  chivalrous  men  took 
up  arms,  and  were  destroyed;  but  the  English  nation 
•was  deficient,  either  in  love  for  the  exiled  family,  or  in 
such  self-devotion  as  was  necessary  to  ensure  their 
triumph.  It  was  not  so  in  Scotland,  and  especially  in 
the  Highlands.  The  head  of  the  House  of  Stuart  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Highlanders,  the  chief  of  all 
the  clans,  and  entitled  as  such  to  their  allegiance;  and 
hence,  when  his  standard  was  raised  in  the  north,  many 
true-hearted,  though  misguided  gentlemen  gathered 
round  it.  The  battle  of  Dunblane,  indecisive  as  it  was, 
served  to  dispel  the  illusion  under  which  the  Jacobites 
laboured.  They  claimed  the  victory,  and  were  per- 
haps as  far  justified  in  doing  so,  as  their  rivals,  but 
they  made  no  efforts  whatever  to  improve  it. 

The  discontents  arising  out  of  this  movement  led  to 
the  establishment,  in  1739,  of  a  local  corps,  called  the 
Black  Watch;  of  which  the  duties  were  as  peculiar 
as  the  dress  and  armament  were  characteristic.  The 
Black  Watch  was  a  sort  of  Highland  Police,  which  had 
instructions  from  the  Government  to  put  down  all 
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attempts  at  sedition  among  the  clans,  and  winch  were 
believed  to  be  competent  to  this  arduous  duty  because 
they  were  the  only  body  of  Highlanders  in  whom  the 
law  recognised  the  right  to  bear  arms.  For  no  sooner 
was  the  rebellion  put  down,  than  an  act  of  parliament 
passed,  which  imposed  penalties  on  any  Highlander 
who  should  presume,  except  by  special  license,  to 
carry  weapons  about  him.  It  was  evaded,  as  might 
have  been  expected ;  indeed,  if  it  had  any  effect  at  all, 
its  power  was  felt  where  there  was  the  least  occasion 
for  it,  among  the  few  clans  which  had  forgotten  their 
loyalty  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  And  hence  the, 
Black  Watch,  however  effective  it  might  be  in  check- 
ing, for  nothing  could  restrain,  the  raids  of  the  moun- 
taineers on  their  Lowland  neighbours,  did  nothing 
towards  extinguishing  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people; 
or  hindering  them,  whenever  a  fresh  opportunity 
occurred,  from  tendering  to  the  descendant  of  their 
ancient  line  of  kings,  a  gallant  but  profitless  support. 

The  Black  "Watch,  subsequently  enrolled,  and  num- 
bered as  the  42nd  Regiment  of  Foot,  consisted,  in  the 
beginning,  of  a  certain  number  of  independent  compa- 
nies, recruited  from  among  the  clans  that  were  well- 
disposed  towards  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  officered 
by  the  gentlemen  of  those  clans  at  the  recommendation 
of  their  chiefs.  They  were  equipped  in  the  ancient 
Highland  garb ;  that  is  to  say,  in  plaids  and  philibegs, 
hose,  brogues,  and  blue  bonnets,  their  officers  alone 
wearing  in  the  latter  one  or  more  eagle's  feathers, 
according  to  their  rank  in  civil  society.  For  arms  the 
men  carried  muskets,  basket-hilted  broad-swords,  dirks, 
and  targets;  the  officers,  fusees  and  pistols,  besides 
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the  weapons  already  enumerated.  They  were  remark- 
ably active,  hardy,  and  patient  of  fatigue;  but  having 
taken  service  under  a  settled  persuasion  that  they  never 
should  be  called  upon  to  pass  beyond  seas,  an  effort 
which  was  made  to  cajole  them  out  of  this  privilege, 
led  to  a  dangerous  result.  The  facts  of  the  case  were 
these. 

In  1743,  at  a  period  when  the  partisans  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  were  again  very  busy,  intimation  was 
conveyed  to  the  Scottish  executive,  and  through  it  to 
the  chiefs,  that  his  Majesty  was  desirous  of  reviewing 
his  faithful  Highlanders,  whom  he  had  recently  ad- 
mitted into  his  service  as  a  regiment  of  the  line. 
The  men  marched  with  great  cheerfulness  to  London, 
where  they  excited  much  attention  from  the  sin- 
gularity of  their  attire  and  language,  and  having  been 
looked  at  by  the  King  on  Finchley  Common,  they 
expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  would  be 
permitted  to  return  home  again.  But  no  order  for 
their  movement  northwards  arrived.  On  the  con- 
trary, reports  got  into  circulation  that  they  were 
about  to  be  shipped  off  for  the  West  Indies;  and  the 
men,  all  of  them  the  sons  of  respectable  tenants,  in 
many  instances  relatives  of  their  chiefs,  became  both 
alarmed  and  indignant.  It  is  said  that  their  chiefs, 
and  not  the  Government,  had  misled  them;  that  the 
latter  intended  all  along  to  exact  from  them  the  same 
general  service  which  was  required  from  other  regi- 
ments; but  that  the  officers  concealed  the  truth,  lest  a 
knowledge  of  it  might  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
recruiting.  Be  this  as  it  may,  about  an  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them,  placing  themselves  under  the  orders  of  a 
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corporal  named  Macpherson,  assembled  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1743,  near  Hampstead;  and  with  six  days'  provi- 
sions in  their  wallets,  and  fourteen  rounds  of  ball  car- 
tridge in  their  pouches,  began  their  march  towards 
Scotland. 

Considerable  alarm  was  excited  about  Court,  when 
intelligence  of  this  mutiny  came  in.  A  body  of 
cavalry  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  whom 
they  overtook  near  Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire,  en- 
camped in  a  wood.  At  first  the  Highlanders  seemed 
determined  to  repel  by  force,  any  attempts  that  might 
be  made  to  stop  them ;  but  the  wood  being  surrounded 
by  overwhelming  numbers,  they  were  at  length  pre- 
Tailed  upon  to  lay  down  their  armsi  They  were 
carried  back  to  London,  where  Macpherson  and  his 
brother,  together  with  a  private  named  Shaw,  were 
sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  suffered  death  on  Tower  Hill. 
As  to  the  remainder,  they  were  broken  up  into 
small  detachments;  and  some  at  Gibraltar,  others  at 
Minorca,  a  third  party  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a 
fourth  in  Georgia,  proved,  on  all  future  occasions,  as 
trustworthy  as  they  were  brave,  and  more  than  re- 
deemed their  honour,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  said  ever  to 
have  suffered  any  tarnish. 

The  dress  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  when  first  em- 
bodied, differed  from  that  which  their  representatives 
continue  to  wear,  rather  in  minor  points  of  detail  than 
in  its  general  character.  The  red  jacket  was  at  once 
assumed  in  token  of  the  dependance  of  the  wearer  on 
the  government;  and  its  form  has  varied  from  that 
time  to  this,  less,  perhaps,  than  the  shape  of  any  other 
coat,  whether  worn  by  a  military  man  or  a  civilian. 

MIL.  HIST.  0 
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The  ostrich  plumes  wherewith  the  bonnet  is  orna- 
mented, are  indeed  of  very  modern  growth;  while  the 
dirk  and  the  broad  sword  have  both  been  £aken  away 
from  the  private  soldier.  How  far  the  removal  of  the 
broad  sword  has  tended  to  increase  the  Highlander's 
usefulness  in  the  field  may  be  questioned.  But  with 
or  without  that  national  weapon  he  has  shown  himself 
on  all  occasions  worthy  of  the  trust  which  his  leaders 
reposed  in  him,  and  mindful  of  the  good  name  which 
his  fathers  have  transmitted  to  him. 

In  addition  to  the  42nd,  the  British  Army  can  now 
boast  of  four  kilted  regiments  in  the  line;  namely,  the 
78th,  79th,  92nd,  and  93rd,  all  of  them  distinguished 
for  their  bravery  in  the  field,  and  their  quiet  and 
orderly  conduct  in  quarters.  The  71st  Light  Infantry, 
and  72nd,  likewise  take  rank  as  Highland  Regiments; 
and  both  are  admirable  corps.  But  the  adoption  of 
the  trowser  in  room  of  the  philabeg  has  drawn  a  line 
between  them  and  their  kilted  comrades,  which,  with- 
out producing  a  shade  of  bad  feeling,  hinders  the  per- 
fect recognition  by  the  one,  of  the  claim  to  be  treated 
as  thoroughly  Highland  by  the  other.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  whole  of  these  regiments,  the  71st, 
72nd,  78th.  79th,  92rid,  and  93rd,  are  the  produce  of 
later  times.  Some  of  them  were  raised  to  meet  the 
demand  for  men  which  the  war  of  American  indepen- 
dence occasioned;  others  came  into  being  so  late  as 
the  war  of  the  French  Revolution;  but  all  are  covered 
with  honourable  badges,  and  have  done  good  service  in 
various  ways,  most  of  them  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

GEORGE   THE   SECOND'S   WARS. BATTLES   OF   DETTINGEN 

AND  FONTENOY. 

THE  reign  of  George  the  First,  whatever  its  influence 
may  have  been  on  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  fills  but  a  narrow  space  in  the 
military  history  of  Great  Britain.  If  we  except  a  brief 
and  desultory  contest  with  Spain,  which  by  the  way 
was  rather  naval  than  military,  and  that  ill-judged 
rising  of  the  Jacobites  in  the  north  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  there  occurred  no  interruption  to  the 
peace  which  had  been  purchased,  as  many  able  poli- 
ticians believed,  at  too  high  a  price  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  The  King  entered,  it  is  true,  with  great 
eagerness  into  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  when  threatened 
from  the  side  of  Sweden  and  Muscovy  took  vigorous 
steps  to  resist  the  danger,  but  no  British  force  ap- 
peared in  the  field  throughout  the  thirteen  years  of 
his  occupation  of  the  British  throne.  The  case  was 
different  after  the  accession  of  his  son.  For  a  while, 
indeed,  the  sort  of  feverish  truce  continued  which 
long  harassed  rather  than  refreshed  the  nation.  But 
at  last,  in  1741,  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion began,  in  the  operations  consequent  on  which, 
down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  the  British  army  took  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  its  own  share.  Our  troops  were  not  always 
successful  in  their  efforts,  they  more  than  once  suffered 
terribly,  but  on  all  occasions  they  sustained  the  high 
02 
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character  for   bravery   and   endurance,   which,    under 
Marlborough,  their  fathers  had  acquired. 

It  were  out  of  place  to  make  mention  here  of  that 
melancholy  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  which, 
having  been  directed  to  proceed  against  the  Havannah 
in  the  first  instance,  was,  through  the  blundering  and 
obstinacy  of  Admiral  Vernon,  and  the  total  lack  of 
military  skill  on  the  part  of  General  Wentvvorth, 
wasted  by  disease  and  mismanagement  under  the  walls 
of  Carthagena.  It  was  a  wretched  enterprise,  entered 
upon  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  two  services, 
and  terminating,  as  from  the  first  every  sagacious 
observer  of  human  events  would  have  foreseen  that  it 
would  do,  in  disaster  and  defeat.  Meanwhile  a  fiercer 
conflagration  was  lighted  up  in  Europe.  The  death 
of  Charles  the  Sixth  and  the  unprotected  state  of  his 
daughter  Maria  Theresa,  led  to  a  combination  against 
her  of  France,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria;  and 
George  the  Second,  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  Elector 
of  Hanover,  having  espoused  her  cause,  England, 
already  embroiled  with  Spain,  found  that  she  must 
brace  herself  to  encounter  the  strength  of  these  four 
states  in  like  manner. 

There  was  great  activity  everywhere  in  the  im- 
pressment of  seamen  and  the  enlisting  of  soldiers. 
The  standing  army,  which  but  a  few  years  previously 
it  had  been  proposed  to  reduce  to  twelve  thousand  men, 
was  fixed  by  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  sixty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred,  and  of  these  sixteen 
thousand  received  orders  to  proceed,  without  delay, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  to  Flanders. 
A  portion  of  this  corps  embarked  on  the  Thames,  as 
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early  as  the  2nd  of  April,  1742;  the  remainder,  in- 
cluding a  brigade  of  foot  guards,  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty  strong,  followed  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  the  whole  were  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
Brussels  in  good  time  to  have  commenced  operations  the 
same  season.  But  a  corps  of  Hanoverian  and  Hessian 
auxiliaries,  both  in  the  pay  of  England,  and  which  to 
the  amount  of  twenty- two  thousand  men  had  been 
directed  to  co-operate  with  them,  did  not  effect  their 
junction  till  the  month  of  October.  On  this  account, 
and  because  the  Dutch  delayed  their  coming,  and  of 
the  Austrians,  only  a  few  feeble  detachments  joined 
the  camp,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  wait  for  a  new 
season;  and  the  allied  army  went  into  winter-quarters, 
without  the  opportunity  having  been  afforded  them  of 
striking  a  blow. 

Early  in  February  of  1743  Lord  Stair  began  to 
make  his  preparations.  The  troops  received  orders  to 
concentrate  about  Hochst  on  the  Maine;  and  towards 
the  middle  of  the  month  the  several  corps  quitted  their 
cantonments.  But  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  blocked  up 
the  roads  so  effectually  that  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  project,  and  seek  shelter  where  they  could 
find  it.  The  British  troops  lay  chiefly  in  and  about 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  They  finally  quitted  that  place 
the  20th  of  April,  and  marching  through  the  Duchy 
of  Juliers  and  the  Electorate  of  Cologne,  and  cross- 
ing the  Rhine  at  Newedt,  they  reached  the  point  of 
concentration  early  in  May.  Here  they  were  joined 
almost  immediately  by  the  Austrians.  The  Hanoveri- 
ans moved  more  slowly,  for  they  did  come  up  till  the 
month  was  nearly  spent.  However,  no  evil  conse- 
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quences  arose  out  of  the  delay,  so  that  the  allies  were 
enabled  to  take  up  a  position  between  Frankfort  and 
Mentz,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty-eight  thousand 
men  of  all  arms. 

The  immediate  object  of  this  demonstration  by  the 
allies  seems  to  have  been  the  finding  employment  for 
a  French  army  of  fifty-eight  thousand  men,  which, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  was  then 
encamped  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine.  To 
keep  this  great  army  in  the  Palatinate  was,  indeed,  to 
operate  an  important  diversion  in  favour  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  then  opposing  himself  to  the 
French  and  Prussians  in  Bavaria;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  in  any  consideration  of  a  plan  of  campaign, 
arrangements  were  made  for  fighting  in  this  quarter. 
But  Stair  loved  fighting  more  than  idle  parade,  and 
therefore  determined  not  to  decline  a  battle  should  it 
be  offered.  With  this  view  he  proceeded  up  the 
Rhine,  the  enemy  moving  on  the  opposite  shore  in  a 
parallel  direction;  and  as  the  latter  followed  a  straight, 
and  therefore  a  shorter  route,  they  gained  the  wood 
near  the  bridge  just  as  the  allies  entered  the  town  of 
Aschaffenburg.  Here,  for  a  day  or  two,  the  hostile 
armies  encamped;  the  allies  occupying  a  line  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Maine,  the  French  extending  along 
its  southern  bank;  and  the  waters  of  the  river,  about 
sixty  yards  across,  alone  interposing  between  their 
advanced  sentries. 

The  allies  were  thus  situated,  having  their  right  at 
Klein  Ostein  and  their  left  at  Aschaffenburg,  when, 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  George  the  Second  joined  them; 
bringing  with  him  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  yet 
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a  stranger  to  the  sound  of  war.  Though  a  brave  man, 
and  bravery  is  the  characteristic  of  his  house,  George 
the  Second  could  lay  claim  to  small  experience,  and 
less  skill  as  a  commander;  and  he  demonstrated  this 
fact  by  permitting  his  army  to  remain  several  days  in 
a  very  inconvenient  situation.  Not  so  his  opponent. 
Having  seized  the  bridges,  and  so  made  himself  master 
of  the  King's  line,  both  in  advance  and  retreat,  he  sat 
still  to  watch  the  issue,  well  knowing  that  for  him  a 
state  of  inaction  was  the  best  that  could  be  adopted, 
while  to  his  opponents  it  must  bring  destruction.  That, 
however,  which  the  skill  of  their  general  failed  to  do  for 
them,  the  bravery  of  the  British  troops,  when  the  hour 
of  trial  came,  accomplished.  They  were  not  destroyed, 
because  resolute  men  with  arms  in  their  hands  are 
exceedingly  tenacious  of  life;  they  won  a  hard-fought 
'victory,  though  they  reaped  no  solid  advantage  from  it. 
The  King  having  remained  stationary  till  his  provi- 
sions were  exhausted,  and  till  it  was  seriously  proposed 
to  kill  the  horses,  for  which  no  forage  could  be  pro- 
cured, determined  on  the  13th  of  June  to  fall  back 
upon  Hanau,  whither  he  learned  that  twelve  thousand 
Hanoverian  and  Hessian  troops  were  come  to  meet 
him.  Marshal  Noailles,  who  seems  to  have  anticipated 
this  movement,  shifted  his  camp  the  same  night,  and 
leaving  twelve  thousand  men  with  orders  to  occupy 
Aschaffenburg  as  soon  as  the  allies  should  have  aban- 
doned it,  marched  with  the  remainder  of  his  divisions 
down  the  course  of  the  stream.  He  was  not  unnoticed 
in  this  manoeuvre.  At  first  it  was  imagined,  because 
they  set  fire  to  quantities  of  straw  and  rubbish,  that  the 
French  were  in  full  retreat;  and  at  nightfall  on  the 
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15th,  the  allies  received  orders  to  be  ready  at  dawn  for 
a  forward  movement.  But  the  dawn  showed  them 
not  only  a  strong  intrenchment  thrown  up  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  Maine,  but  the  village  of  Dettingen, 
and  the  broken  ground  about  it,  seized,  and  occupied 
in  force,  on  their  own  side.  The  fact  was,  that  under 
cover  of  darkness  Marshal  Noailles  had  carried  about 
forty  thousand  men  across  the  river,  which  he  threw, 
with  excellent  judgment,  right  in  the  King's  way; 
from  whom,  moreover,  the  chances  of  escape  were  cut 
off;  inasmuch  as  Aschaffenburg  was  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  corps  which  had  with  so  much  judg- 
ment been  allotted  to  this  service. 

The  village  of  Dettingen  stands  about  midway  in  a 
narrow  plain  between  the  river  Maine  and  a  range  of 
low  but  difficult  mountains.  A  marsh,  which  has  since 
been  drained,  covered  in  those  days  that  face  of  the 
village  which  looks  towards  Aschaffenburg,  while 
some  deep  and  woody  ravines  closed  in  to  the  right 
and  left,  so  as  to  surround  it  on  three  sides  with  a  sort 
of  natural  fortification.  Here  Marshal  Noailles  posted 
his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Grammont,  with  the  flower 
of  the  French  army, — the  Cavalry  of  the  Guard,  the 
Gens  d'arme,  and  all  the  picked  regiments  of  horse  and 
foot  that  were  with  him.  The  instructions  given  to  the 
young  soldier  were,  that  he  should  in  this  position  be 
satisfied  with  acting  only  on  the  defensive  till  the  pro- 
per moment  arrived,  when,  without  fail,  free  scope 
would  be  afforded  to  the  impetuosity  of  himself  and  of 
his  squadrons.  Meanwhile,  the  farther  bank  of  the 
stream  was  lined  with  batteries  of  cannon.  The 
heights  also,  on  the  other  side  of  the  plain,  were  occu- 
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pied,  and  a  strong  corps  was  held  in  hand,  wherewith 
the  Marshal  himself  proposed,  so  soon  as  the  English 
ranks  should  be  shaken,  to  fall  upon  them.  In  a 
word,  the  French  order  of  battle  was  as  perfect  as  the 
mind  of  man  can  well  conceive :  to  which  indeed  the 
natural  slope  and  bearing  of  the  ground  gave  great 
facilities. 

On  came  the  allies,  in  one  long  column,  of  which 
the  front  was  covered  by  some  regiments  of  English 
horse;  while  the  left  flank  lay  completely  exposed,  as 
well  to  the  fire  of  the  French  artillery,  as  to  the  attack 
of  the  corps  which  the  Marshal  intended  to  bring 
against  it.  And  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  that 
but  for  the  activity  and  prudence  of  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
a  total  rout  would  have  ensued.  But  his  lordship, 
taking  note  of  what  was  going  on  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Maine,  formed  about  fifteen  thousand  infantry 
and  cavalry,  with  the  best  of  the  artillery,  into  a  sort 
of  rear-guard;  between  which  and  the  main  column 
he  permitted  a  considerable  interval  to  occur.  It  was 
a  wise  precaution,  and  led  to  the  happiest  results,  to 
which,  indeed,  the  constitutional  impetuosity  of  the 
French  in  no  small  degree  contributed. 

The  allies  moved  on;  till  the  position  of  the  enemy 
became  manifest  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  round 
shot  from  the  batteries  began  to  tell.  The  column  was 
then  directed  to  deploy;  while  the  cavalry  manoeuvred 
in  front  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  formation, 
not  without  sustaining  some  loss  from  a  dropping  fire 
out  of  the  inclosures.  But  the  Duke  of  Grammont 
and  his  associates  soon  became  impatient  of  the  quiet 
that  had  been  enjoined  upon  them.  They  set  up  a 
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cheer,  pushed  through  the  intervals  between  the  marsh 
and  the  broken  ground,  fell  upon  the  English  horse, 
and  by  weight  of  numbers  broke  it.  This  was  enough 
to  spoil  all  Marshal  Noailles'  arrangements.  The 
fiery  Frank  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  He  pursued 
the  English  cavalry,  broke  in  upon  the  infantry,  and 
was  in  a  moment  destroyed  by  a  murderous  fire  of 
musketry.  Meanwhile  the  fugitive  horsemen,  being 
rallied  and  reinforced  by  one  or  two  fresh  regiments, 
dashed  forward  upon  their  opponents.  A  furious  melee 
occurred,  during  which  a  cornet  of  Ligonier's  Horse, 
(now  the  7*h  Dragoon  Guards,)  by  name  Richard- 
son, was  surrounded;  and  refusing  to  surrender  his 
standard,  received  upwards  of  thirty  wounds.  Though 
hacked  well  nigh  to  pieces,  and  having  the  staff  of  the 
standard  broken  in  his  hand,  he  never  ceased  to  retain 
it;  and  brought  it  in  triumph  out  of  one  of  the  hardest 
fought  affairs  in  which  British  cavalry  have  ever  been 
engaged. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshal,  though  he  exclaimed 
'Grammont  has  ruined  all!'  opened  his  guns  from  the 
left  bank,  and  led  over  his  column  with  much  daring. 
It  was  well  for  King  George  that  Lord  Stair  had  anti- 
cipated this  movement.  Notwithstanding  that  Det- 
tingen  had  been  carried,  and  that  the  troops  appointed 
to  hold  it  were  forced  back  to  the  farthest  range  of  hills, 
sucli  an  attack,  had  it  fallen  upon  the  open  rear  of  the 
allied  line,  must  have  proved  fatal;  but  Stair's  column 
•was  at  hand  to  sustain  it;  and  a  murderous  battle 
began.  Once  more  the  French  were  defeated.  They 
fled  across  the  bridge  in  extreme  confusion,  and  aban- 
doning their  guns  that  were  in  battery  by  the  water's 
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side,  sought  safety  in  flight.  And  now  Lord  Stair, 
hastening  to  find  out  the  King,  implored  him  to  follow 
up  the  victory  which  he  had  won ;  but  George,  how- 
ever obstinately  brave,  was  neither  active  nor  enter- 
prising. He  had  set  his  heart  upon  meeting  his  Hano- 
verians at  Hanau.  He  did  not  wait  either  to  bury 
his  dead,  or  to  remove  his  wounded,  but  leaving  the 
field  which  he  had  won  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  a 
routed  enemy,  he  moved  forward.  Voltaire, -who  has 
well  described  this  battle,  says,  that  happening  to  meet 
Lord  Stair  a  few  weeks  subsequently  to  the  event,  his 
lordship  remarked,  '  You  (the  French)  committed  one 
mistake;  we  committed  two;  yours  was  the  passing  of 
the  broken  ground  in  front  of  Dettingen,  instead  of 
•waiting  to  be  attacked  there:  ours  were,  first  exposing 
ourselves  to  destruction,  and  then  not  making  a  proper 
use  of  our  victory.' 

If  the  campaign  of  1743  was  not  very  profitable  to 
the  allies  in  the  Low  Countries,  those  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing years  proved  eminently  disastrous  to  them. 
During  the  open  months  of  1 744-,  no  advantage  what- 
ever was  taken  of  the  successes  of  Charles  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  Maria  Theresa's  favourite  general.  That 
active  officer,  after  recovering  Prague,  and  chasing  the 
French  and  Prussians  out  of  Bohemia,  collected  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  Austrians,  with  which  he 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  penetrated  into  Alsace.  But 
the  allies  not  only  made  no  movement  to  support  him, 
but  retired  from  one  encampment  to  another,  leaving 
Louis  XV.  free  to  overrun  the  whole  of  the  open 
country,  and  to  force  them  at  last  on  their  lines  under 
the  walls  of  Brussels.  Indeed,  there  was  little  cordiality 
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at  this  time  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  the 
latter  of  whom  were  engaged  all  the  while  in  nego- 
ciating  a  separate  peace;  while  the  master  spirit  was 
wanting,  without  which  to  control  and  direct  them, 
troops,  and  especially  the  allied  troops  of  different 
nations,  become  comparatively  useless.  Accordingly, 
in  the  early  spring  of  1745,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  had  returned  with  his  father  to  England  tit  the 
end  of  the  campaign  of  1743.  was  sent  over  to  assume 
the  chief  command,  and  he  soon  made  for  himself  an 
opportunity,  thougb  not  perhaps  a  wise  one,  of  mea- 
suring his  strength  with  that  of  the  enemy.  This 
occurred  at  Fontenoy,  a  battle  wherein  it  may  with 
truth  be  asserted,  that  whatever  degree  of  merit  belongs 
to  the  chiefs  who  led  him,  the  British  soldier,  in 
point  of  daring  and  obstinate  courage,  surpassed 
even  himself.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a 
detailed  account,  either  of  the  action  itself,  or  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  that  resulted  from  it.  Enough 
is  done  when  we  state  that  Tournay,  for  the  relief  of 
which  the  battle  was  hazarded,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  that  Ghent,  Bruges,  Oudenarde,  and  Ostend, 
all  opened  their  gates;  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Sluys  and  a  few  insignificant  places  besides,  not  a 
town  or  village  in  Flanders  but  had,  by  the  end  of 
August,  the  French  flag  flying  over  its  battlements. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  landing  of  Charles 
Edward  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  successes 
which  at  first  attended  his  efforts,  struck  dismay  into 
the  court  of  St.  James.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  English  troops  which  he 
commanded,  were  recalled  for  the  defence  of  the  realm, 
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and  those  operations  began,  of  which,  for  reasons  else- 
where assigned,  we  do  not  conceive  that  we  should  be 
justified  in  taking  notice.  They  ended,  as  is  well 
known,  with  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  hopes  of  the  Stuart  family,  which  never 
succeeded  in  creating  any  further  movement  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  due  time  became  extinct.  Neither  is 
it  worth  while  to  describe  the  campaigns  of  1746,  and 
1747,  out  of  which,  whether  in  the  Low  Countries  or 
elsewhere,  England  gathered  neither  honour  nor  profit. 
Of  the  secret  expedition  as  it  was  called,  which,  under 
the  orders  of  Admiral  Lestock  and  General  Sinclair, 
was  to  have  kept  the  coasts  of  France  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant alarm,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  Troops  em- 
barked, and  the  fleet  put  to  sea;  but  nothing  came  of 
this  movement,  for  the  weather  was  unpropitious,  and 
such  landings  as  were  made  or  attempted,  did  hurt 
only  to  the  aggressors.  Neither  were  the  operations  in 
Dutch  Flanders  productive  of  more  solid  advantages; 
for  Bergen-op-Zoom,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  relieve  it,  was  taken  by  storm;  and  at 
Laffeldt  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  outgeneralled 
and  totally  defeated  by  Marshal  Saxe.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  tide  of  adverse  fortune  seemed  to  have  set  in 
against  Great  Britain  in  India,  where  Madras,  the 
capital  of  her  possessions  in  the  Carnatic,  yielded, 
after  a  short  siege,  to  the  efforts  of  M.  la  Bourdonnais. 
Indeed,  if  we  except  the  solitary  triumph  which  accrued 
out  of  the  attack  upon  Cape  Breton,  in  North  America, 
our  efforts  by  land  were,  during  the  latter  years  of  this 
war,  pre-eminently  disastrous.  Fortunately  for  Eng- 
land, however,  the  successes  of  Austria  in  Italy, 
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and  the  glorious  victories  of  Anson  and  Hawke  by  sea, 
had  the  effect  of  removing  from  the  mind  of  the  French 
monarch,  his  warlike  temper.  Commissioners  to  dis- 
cuss terms  of  peace  accordingly  met,  in  the  summer  of 
1748,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  before  the  end  of  autumn 
a  definitive  treaty  was  signed. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF    THE    PROGRESS    OF    MILITARY    LAW.       CAPTURE   OF 
.    QUEBEC. 

As  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  certain  important 
changes  were  introduced  into  the  system  on  which  the 
army  had  heretofore  been  governed,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  if  we  sketch  with  a  rapid  hand  the  progress  of 
military  law  in  Great  Britain,  from  its  first  establish- 
ment by  vote  of  the  legislature  in  the  reign  of  William, 
and  Mary,  down  to  the  final  adjustment  of  the  tri- 
bunals appointed  to  administer  the  same,  by  Act  of 
the  45th  of  George  the  Third. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Act  1st  of 
William  and  Mary,  have  been  referred  to  elsewhere. 
The  sudden  defection  of  a  particular  corps,  and  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  deserters  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  the  Crown  without  a  violation  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  led  to  the  passing  of  what  was 
called  '  a  Mutiny  Act,'  that  is  to  say,  an  act  whereby 
the  Sovereign  was  authorised  to  put  down,  and  punish 
summarily,  the  crimes  of  mutiny  and  desertion  among 
his  troops.  The  act  in  question,  passed  in  a  hurry, 
was  of  course  crude  and  ill-considered;  it  took  notice 
only  of  a  particular  class  of  offences;  and  proved  in  its 
application  so  unequal  to  the  purposes  which  it  was 
destined  to  serve,  that  in  the  1st  of  Queen  Anne  a 
second,  and  more  enlarged  measure  was  carried  through. 
But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  though  by  the  mea- 
sure in  question,  the  penalty  of  death  was  attached  to 
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various  offences,  the  power  of  adjudging  the  culprit  to 
die  was  reserved  for  the  civil  tribunals.  Now  while 
we  freely  admit  that  there  is  exhibited  in  this  arrange- 
ment a  praiseworthy  regard  to  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that, 
through  the  vagueness  and  generality  of  its  application, 
the  restrictive  clause  rendered  all  others  in  the  new 
Mutiny  Act  useless.  You  cannot  summon  juries, 
nor  try  your  prisoner  before  regular  judges,  in  many 
of  the  colonies,  far  less  at  the  seat  of  war;  and  so 
keenly  were  the  inconveniences  attendant  on  the  system 
felt,  that  commanders  on  foreign  stations  never  hesi- 
tated to  set  it  aside.  The  result  was,  that  in  the  year 
1718  a  clause  was  inserted  into  the  annual  Mutiny 
Act,  which  redressed  this  anomaly,  somewhat  too 
roughly,  by  giving  the  power  of  life  and  death  to 
courts-martial,  as  well  within  the  limits  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  elsewhere. 

The  bill  of  1718  did  not  pass  without  great  opposi- 
tion. A  storm  not  less  vehement  was  directed  against 
the  measure  of  which,  in  1748,  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  spon- 
sor. Besides  largely  extending  the  powers  of  courts- 
martial,  and  specifying  a  multitude  of  offences  to  which 
their  jurisdiction  should  apply,  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  included 
two  provisions,  both  of  them  unpopular,  and  one, 
according  to  our  views  at  least,  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  equity.  One  of  these,  which  ren- 
dered officers  on  half-pay  liable  to  be  tried  by  military 
courts,  the  Minister  succeeded  in  carrying  through  the 
Lords,  only  by  great  exertions;  the  other,  which  seems 
to  be  in  principle  much  more  objectionable,  passed 
without  opposition.  It  gave  to  the  Commander-in- 
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Chief  of  an  army,  a  right,  first,  to  select  from  among 
the  officers  under  his  command  such  as  he  might 
desire  to  sit  as  members  upon  any  court;  and  next 
to  revise  and  correct,  at  his  own  pleasure,  the  sen- 
tence, whatever  it  might  he,  which  such  court-martial 
should  have  passed.  It  is  obvious  that  a  commander 
invested  with  such  powers  as  these,  became  the  sole 
arbiter  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  those  under  him. 
For  if  his  packed  court  failed  to  award  punishment 
according  to  his  wishes,  it  was  competent  for  him  to 
set  the  finding  aside,  and  to  punish  at  the  dictation  of 
his  own  sense  of  right,  or  it  may  be,  of  his  personal 
predilections  or  antipathies. 

Mr.  Pitt's  Act  continued  in  force,  subject  to  few 
and  these  very  unimportant  alterations,  to  the  43rd 
of  George  the  Third.  The  whole  code  then  under- 
went a  revision,  out  of  which  arose,  not  only  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  clauses  just  alluded  to,  but 
the  imposition  of  an  oath  upon  the  members  of  every 
court,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Hitherto,  only 
the  officers  acting  as  judges  in  courts  assembled  to 
try  cases  where  life  might  be  at  issue,  were  put 
upon  their  oath.  From  this  time  forth  a  similar  sanc- 
tion was  exacted  from  the  members  of  regimental 
courts-martial;  on  whose  powers  of  award  restrictions 
more  and  more  numerous  have  by  successive  regula- 
tions been  imposed;  and  the  consequences  are,  that 
from  the  list  of  military  punishments  all  degrading 
inflictions  are  now  excluded,  except  in  cases  where 
degrading  crimes  have  been  committed — or  the  neces- 
sity of  some  severe  example  has  arisen. 

The    legislature,   while   thus    caring    for   the  good 
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government  and  respectability  of  the  army,  has  exhi- 
bited at  all  times  a  becoming  jealousy  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  military  power,  and  a  tender  regard  for  the 
liberties  of  a  free  people.  A  soldier  in  England  ceases 
not  to  be  a  citizen,  in  all  that  regards  his  natural 
rights  and  common  liabilities.  If  he  suffer  wrong  at 
the  hands  of  a  civilian,  the  courts  of  law  are  open 
to  him  as  well  as  to  others.  If  he  commit  wrong  to  the 
person  or  the  property  of  a  civilian,  it  is  before  the 
Judge  of  Assize,  not  where  a  court-martial  sits,  that 
he  will  be  put  upon  his  trial.  In  like  manner,  though 
armed  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  as  well 
as  for  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  he  cannot  interfere  in  any  way  unless  called 
upon  to  do  so,  and  directed  in  his  operations  by  the 
civil  magistrate.  Moreover  he  is  prohibited  from 
showing  himself  in  any  borough,  or  within  two  miles  of 
any  hustings  in  the  county  where  an  election  for  a 
member  of  Parliament  may  be  going  on.  In  a  word, 
the  army  has  become  what  the  army  of  a  free  state 
ought  ever  to  be,  much  more  national  than  royal.  It 
is  still  under  the  nominal  authority  of  the  Crown. 
It  is  still  commanded  by  officers,  who  receive  their  com- 
missions from  the  Sovereign,  and  wear  the  Sovereign's 
livery.  But  it  is  regulated  in  all  that  refers  to  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  among  the  troops,  as  well  in 
their  bearing  towards  civilians  as  in  their  conduct  one 
to  another,  by  specific  Acts  of  Parliament  periodically 
passed,  and  watched  in  their  progress  with  great 
attention.  The  consequence  is  that  there  exists  no 
more  the  smallest  apprehension  that  it  may  be  used  by 
some  ambitious  and  able  prince  as  an  instrument  for 
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subverting  the  constitution.  On  the  contrary  men  of 
all  parties  feel  and  acknowledge  that  it  has  become 
one,  and  not  the  least  beneficial,  of  the  great  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  that  the  most  perfect  reliance 
may  be  placed  upon  the  loyalty  of  both  men  and 
officers,  should  the  necessity  unhappily  arise  for  em- 
ploying them  in  the  defence  of  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  nation. 

"We  return  now  to  the  military  operations  of  this 
reign,  which,  though  suspended  for  a  few  years  in 
Europe  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  were  hardly 
intermitted  for  a  single  day  in  Asia,  and  soon  began  on 
an  enlarged  scale  in  America.  In  India,  indeed,  there 
was  an  inveterate  rivalry  between  the  French,  and  the 
English  Companies,  each  plotting  with  the  native 
princes  for  the  extirpation  of  the  other,  and  botli 
engaging  as  allies  in  wars  with  which  their  respective 
governments  had  no  concern.  It  was  on  this  field  that 
the  great  Lord  Clive  made  for  himself  an  imperishable 
renown,  first  by  his  brilliant  defence  of  Arcot,  and 
subsequently  by  achievements  of  a  more  extensive 
political  importance.  There,  too,  the  gallant  Law- 
ranee  fought  and  conquered,  as  well  as  Coote  and 
others  of  no  mean  reputation.  But  it  were  hopeless  to 
follow  them  in  their  career.  Enough  is  done  when 
we  state  that,  with  means  apparently  quite  inadequate, 
they  one  and  all  performed  prodigies  of  yalour,  well 
sustaining,  with  the  sepoys,  and  a  handful  of  British 
troops  to  lead  the  way,  the  military  glory  of  their 
country.  Nor  was  America  left  unvisited  by  the 
scourge  of  war;  for  there  also  the  English  and  the 
French  touched  one  upon  the  other  too  closely,  and 
P2 
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seemed  alike  to  feel,  that  even  that  vast  continent  was 
not  wide  enough  for  both. 

In  1753  the  French  were  possessed  of  the  Island  of 
Cafe  Breton  of  a  portion  of  the  country  now  called 
Nova  Scotia,  of  which  the  limits  were  not  very  clearly 
defined;  of  hoth  the  Canadas,  the  Upper  and  the  Lower; 
and  of  the  provinces  of  Louisiana,  and  several  more, 
through  which  the  Mississippi  makes  its  way.  The 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  having  wrested  New  York 
from  the  Dutch,  were  masters  of  ail  those  states  which, 
being  washed  on  one  side  by  the  Atlantic,  are  begirt 
as  in  the  horns  of  a  crescent,  by  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  the  French  settlements  already  re- 
ferred to.  It  would  have  been  marvellous  had  races 
so  impregnated  with  the  feeling  of  mutual  jealousy  kept 
the  peace  when  thus  brought  into  contact  with  one 
another.  For  besides  that  the  limits  of  their  respec- 
tive territories  were  not  everywhere  very  accurately 
defined,  in  their  common  desire  to  engross  the  pro- 
fits of  the  fur-trade,  the  seeds  of  a  dozen  wars  were 
sown.  In  fact,  there  had  been  no  peace  for  years 
between  them.  The  mother-countries  might  be  in 
alliance,  but  the  colonies  stood  carefully  aloof,  or 
harassed  one  another  with  inroads  and  encroachments 
such  as  could  not  fail,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  bring 
about  a  struggle  for  existence. 

It  was  in  the  year  1755  that  the  affairs  of  America 
came  to  a  crisis.  Expeditions  had  taken  their  departure 
almost  simultaneously  in  the  preceding  year  from 
the  shores  of  England  and  of  France,  and  though  no 
declaration  of  war  had  as  yet  been  issued,  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  watched  the  event  with  deep  interest. 
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Nor  did  much  time  elapse  ere  tidings  came  across  the 
Atlantic,  such  as  created  no  small  stir  at  the  courts  of  St. 
James  and  the  Tuilleries.  On  the  side  of  Nova  Scotia, 
the  English  colonists,  under  Lieut.-Colonel  Monkton, 
obtained  some  important  advantages  over  their  rivals. 
They  defeated  a  mixed  force  of  French  and  Indians 
on  the  river  Massaguash,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  several  forts  by  means  of  \vhich  the  enemy  had 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  frontier.  But  the  suc- 
cesses thus  obtained  were  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock's  corps,  which 
through  the  obstinacy  of  its  commander  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  near  Fort  du  Quesne,  and  was  totally  de- 
stroyed. All  the  provinces  on  both  sides  were  forth- 
with in  a  flame.  Skirmishes  rather  than  battles  were 
fought  in  various  quarters,  of  which  few  led  to  a  more 
important  result  than  the  capture  of  a  block-house  or 
the  repulse  of  the  party  investing  it,  yet  the  general 
result  of  the  campaign  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
English,  who  seem  never  to  have  recovered  from  the 
moral  blow  which  the  destruction  of  Braddock's  army 
inflicted  on  them. 

As  soon  as  information  of  these  events  reached 
London  and  Paris,  the  Governments  of  England  and 
of  France,  which  were  already  well  disposed  to  quarrel, 
set  aLout  preparations  for  war  on  a  large  scale.  The 
English  Parliament  passed  an  act,  which  in  some  sort 
established  a  conscription;  for  it  gave  authority  to 
magistrates  both  in  counties  and  boroughs,  to  arrest  all 
able-bodied  men  who  might  not  be  engaged  in  any 
lawful  calling,  and  hand  them  over  to  the  nearest 
recruiting  oflicer,  for  service  in  the  army.  At  the  same 
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time  his  Majesty  was  authorized  to  hire  a  number  of 
foreign  troops,  and  to  enroll  in  America,  from  among 
the  German  and  Swiss  settlers  there,  a  regiment  of  four 
battalions,  to  be  called  the  Royal  American  Regiment, 
and  officered,  in  the  subordinate  ranks  at  least,  by 
natives  of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Meanwhile  the 
fleet  was  put  in  a  state  of  high  equipment;  the  marines 
were  largely  recruited,  and  other  dispositions  m'ade 
both  to  repel  invasion,  should  it  be  attempted,  and  to 
carry  the  war,  if  need  arose,  into  the  enemies'  country. 
And,  finally,  alliances  were  entered  into,  first  with 
Russia,  ultimately  with  Prussia,  concerning  which  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  say  more  than  that,  under  the 
pretext  of  securing  the  peace  of  Germany,  they  pro- 
vided that  Hanover  should  not  be  overrun  by  France. 
Still  there  seemed  to  be  on  both  sides  a  reluctance  to 
strike;  till  at  last  the  French,  as  is  well  known,  made 
a  push  for  the  Island  of  Minorca,  of  which,  partly 
through  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, partly  because  of  the  backwardness  of  Admiral 
Byng  to  risk  an  action,  they  gained  the  possession. 

The  first  blow  being  thus  struck  hostilities  began  in 
earnest.  In  America  the  year  wore  away  rather  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  English,  for  the  Marquis  de 
Montcalm  was  an  enterprising  officer;  and  before  assist- 
ance could  be  brought  to  either,  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  Forts  Ontario  and  Oswego,  both  of  them  on 
the  lake  of  the  former  name.  In  India  the  tide  of 
success  set  strongly  in  England's  favour;  but  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  she  did  nothing,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, to  sustain  her  reputation  as  a  military  power. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  campaign  in  Westphalia 
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and  Hanover  earned  for  him  no  glory.  The  flying 
expeditions,  as  they  were  termed,  which  under  Sir 
John  Mordaunt  in  1757,  and  Charles  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough  and  Lieut.-General  Bligh  in  1758,  swept  the 
French  shores,  accomplished  no  object  commensurate 
with  the  cost  of  fitting  them  out,  or  the  loss  of  life 
that  attended  them.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  1759  that 
the  tide,  which  appeared  to  have  set  steadily  against 
Great  Britain,  turned  in  her  favour.  Then,  however, 
that  series  of  operations  began,  out  of  which  resulted 
the  entire  subjugation  of  French  America;  after  Wolfe 
had  earned  for  himself  a  deathless  renown,  and  fallen, 
as  became  a  soldier,  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

The  battle  and  capture  of  Quebec  are  so  completely 
mixed  up  with  the  revival  of  a  military  name  in  this 
country,  that,  at  the  hazard  of  repeating  much  which 
may  be  fresh  in  the  reader's  memory,  we  feel  con- 
strained at  all  events  to  advert  to  them.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  came  to  pass  were  as 
follows. 

Indignant  at  the  many  reverses  which  the  English 
army  had  sustained,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  in  1758  had 
acceded  to  office,  recalled  first  Lord  London,  and  after- 
wards General  Abercrombie,  leaving  the  troops  in  the 
country  under  the  command  of  General  Amherst. 
This  officer  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  the 
reduction  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton;  during  which 
service  Wolfe  acted  under  him  as  second  in  command. 
He  had  subsequently  organized  a  considerable  body  of 
irregulars,  established  magazines,  and  otherwise  made 
preparations  for  a  new  campaign;  the  object  of  which, 
and  in  some  degree  even  its  details,  were  laid  down  at 
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the  War  Office  in  London.  For  Pittas  genius  was  of 
that  rare  nature  which  seems  capahle  of  contending 
against  all  obstacles,  even  those  which  distance  and 
ignorance  of  the  features  of  a  country  present  to  the 
arrangement  of  a  plan  of  military  operations.  Accord- 
ingly instructions  were  conveyed  to  America,  whereby 
the  commander-in  chief  was  directed  to  push  the  war 
with  vigour  into  the  enemy's  territories,  and  to  bring 
it  to  a  speedy  and  triumphant  conclusion  by  striking 
at  the  capital  itself. 

The  arrangements  suggested  by  Mr.  Pitt  were  these. 
The  campaign  of  1 759  was  to  open  upon  four  separate 
points  of  attack.  General  Amherst  was  to  advance 
with  one  column  from  Albany,  reduce  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  penetrate  through  Lake  Champlain,  and 
gain  the  upper  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  second 
column,  under  General  Prideaux,  was  to  reduce  Fort 
Niagara,  to  re-establish  the  post  of  Oswego,  and  gain 
the  command  of  Lake  Ontario.  A  third  corps,  under 
General  Stanwix,  was  to  operate  against  the  chain  of 
French  posts  which  connected  Lake  Erie  with  Fort  du 
Quesne;  while  a  fourth  army  should  proceed  direct 
from  England  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  co-operate 
from  below  with  General  Amherst  in  the  siege  of 
'Quebec.  The  Minister  hoped  by  these  means  at  once 
to  distract  the  enemy's  attention  and  to  divide  his 
forces;  and  he  calculated  not  unfairly,  that  were  this 
primary  object  attained,  the  reduction  of  the  provincial 
capital  would  soon  occur,  and  with  it  a  general  sub- 
mission of  both  the  Canadas  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment. 

Leaving  the  other  corps  to  themselves  our  readers 
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^will  go  with  us  to  Portsmouth,  where  they  will  find 
Wolfe,  whom  private  business  had  recalled  to  England 
after  the  fall  of  Cape  Breton,  selected  to  take  charge  of 
an  expedition  which  had  for  some  time  been  assembling 
there.  It  consisted  of  above  seven  thousand  good 
troops,  to  transport  and  co-operate  with  which  twenty- 
two  sail  of  the  line,  with  twenty  frigates,  were  col- 
lected, in  such  time  that  about  the  middle  of  February, 
1759,  all  things  necessary  were  embarked,  and  the 
fleet  put  to  sea. 

Quebec,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  the  French  settle- 
ments  in  America,    stands    upon  the   northern  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,    at   the   distance    of  something 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  from  its 
mouth.     It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town, 
the  former  built  upon  the  slope  and  summit  of  a  rock, 
the  latter  on  a  strand  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  where 
the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Charles  Eiver 
meet.     It   possesses    an  excellent  harbour,  which   is 
formed  by  the  Isle  of  Orleans,   breaking  the  body  of 
waters   in   two,    the   headlands   of    Point   Levi   and 
Cape  Diamond ;  and  it  is  backed  up  in  the  rear  by  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  a  range  of  hills  only  so  far  more 
elevated  than   the  rock  on  which  the  upper  town  is 
planted,  that  from  their  summits,  at  a  distance  of  per- 
haps a  mile  from  the  glacis,  the  latter  is  commanded. 
In  1759,  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  whose  energies 
the  weight  of  years  could  not  impair,  occupied   this 
place    with   about    twelve   thousand   men;  of  whom 
five  thousand  were  regular  troops,  and  the  remainder 
militia,  or  Indians;    neither,  perhaps,  equal  in  some 
respects  to  their  veteran  comrades,  but  both  extremely 
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respectable,  and  for  the  purpose  of  a  desultory  warfare 
highly  efficient. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  especially  here  in  England, 
to  keep  the  object  of  any  military  undertaking  a  secret; 
and  that  of  which  the  management  had  been  intrusted 
to  General  Wolfe  formed  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  When  the  fleet  therefore  arrived  at  Louisburg, 
which  it  did  ere  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  open,  Montcalm  had  already  made  his  dispositions 
to  meet  and  resist  the  storm  that  was  about  to  break 
upon  him.  From  General  Amherst's  corps  he  seems  to 
have  apprehended  comparatively  little.  He  therefore 
detached,  to  observe  and  throw  impediments  in  the 
way  of  its  advance,  a  corps  of  only  three  or  four 
thousand  men,  while  all  the  rest  of  his  disposable  force 
he  concentrated  in  Quebec.  The  works  of  the  place 
also  were  thoroughly  repaired,  the  approaches  to  it 
from  below  were  covered  by  a  chain  of  redoubts  and 
intrenchments,  which,  extending  over  a  space  of  eight 
miles,  formed  a  long,  yet  defensible  line  between  the 
city  and  the  Montmorency  River;  while  a  corps  of  two 
thousand  men,  posted  between  the  Jaques  Cartier 
and  Point  aux  Tremble,  watched  against  the  chances 
of  attack  on  the  other  side. 

-  Such  was  the  position  of  the  French  army,  when  the 
English  fleet,  after  a  compulsory  delay  at  Louisburg, 
sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  month  of  July 
cast  anchor  below  the  Isle  of  Orleans.  The  island 
was  immediately  taken  possession  of,  and  magazines 
and  depots  established  on  it;  while  the  General  closely 
reconnoitred  the  enemy's  shore,  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out,  if  possible,  some,  point  more  assailable 
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than  the  rest.  Meanwhile  Montcalm,  as  soon  as 
the  arrival  of  the  English  was  communicated  to  him, 
marched  from  the  town  with  the  main  hody  of  his 
forces,  and  pitching  his  tents  between  the  St.  Charles 
and  the  Montmorency  stood  ready  to  dispute  the  pass- 
age of  the  latter  should  his  assailant,  as  he  anticipated 
that  he  would,  endeavour  from  that  side  to  approach 
the  capital. 

It  was  not  till  after  he  had  examined  the  course  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  a  considerable  extent  beyond  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  that  Wolfe  determined  on  making 
his   first   attempt  from  the  side    where  the   enemy's 
preparations  showed  him  that  he  was  expected.     The 
truth,  however,  was,  that  not  in  any  other  direction 
could  a  convenient  landing-place  be  discovered,  for  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  on  the  left  precipitous 
throughout :  and  both  rumour  and  the  results  of  his 
own  observations  showed  him  that  they  were  narrowly 
observed,  and  well  defended.     At  the  same  time  he 
could  not  but  be  aware  that  the  difficulties  which  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  contend  with  in  the  quarter 
he  had  selected  as  the  fittest  theatre  of  military  opera- 
tions were  enormous.     The  river  which  protected  the 
enemy's  front  ran  with  a  swift  headlong  current,  some- 
times along  the  bottoms  of  valleys,  and  occasionally,  as 
it  approached  the   St.   Lawrence,  over  two  or   three 
ledges  of  considerable  altitude.     Its  banks  were  on  both 
sides  hilly,  though  more  so  to  the   eastward  than  on 
the  west.     Its  channel  above  the  falls  was  deep,  except 
in  one  place  about  three  miles  up  the  country,  where 
there  was  a  ford  ;  while  below,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide  rendered  it  passable   only  at  intervals,  and 
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then  but  for  a  limited  number  of  hours  at  a  time. 
Still  Wolfe  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  here;  and  during 
the  night  of  the  9th  of  July,  the  troops  made  good 
their  landing. 

Nine  days  were  now  spent  in  getting  guns,  ammu- 
nition, and  stores  on  shore,  during  which  several  skir- 
mishes occurred  between  wandering  parties  from  the 
English   lines  and   the  Canadian  and  Indian   sharp- 
shooters.    The  General  then  made  a  second  survey  of 
the  left  bank   of  the    St.  Lawrence,  but  finding   no 
reason  to  change  his  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
difficulties  that  threatened  elsewhere,  he  returned  to  the 
Montmorency  and  matured  his  dispositions  for  an  at- 
tack.   The  grenadiers,  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  under 
Brigadier-General  Townsend,  were  directed  to  embark 
in  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  which  were  to  carry  them 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency,  and  throw  them 
upon  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.     The  remainder 
of  the  troops  were  to  be  under  arms,  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fall  of  the  tide,  and  to  cross  by  the 
fords   below  the    rapids,  at  the   same  time  that   the 
grenadiers  disembarked.     How  far  the  former  part  of 
this  plan  deserves   our  approval  may  be  questioned. 
Troops  are  nowhere  so  helpless  as  in  open  boats,  their 
debarkation  from  which   under   the   most  favourable 
circumstances  is  little  better  than  a  scramble ;  and  if 
they  be  stoutly  resisted  often  leads  to  irretrievable  con- 
fusion.    On  the  present  occasion,  moreover,  a  grave 
oversight  seems   to  have  occurred.     It   wras  not  dis- 
covered till  the  flotilla  had  come  within  the  range  of 
grape  from  the  shore,  that  a  ledge  of  rock,  of  which 
the  top  was  bare  at  half-tide,  stood  betweeen  them  and 
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the  proposed  landing-place;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  while  seeking  for  a  channel  round  it,  a  serious 
loss  was  sustained,  and  some  unfortunate  excitement 
created. 

It  was  on  the  31st  of  July,  that  the  armies  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm  first  came  in  collision.  The  state 
of  the  tide  answering  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the 
water  column  moved  upwards  in  the  boats,  while  the 
corps  which  had  heen  directed  to  force  the  passage, 
stood  with  shouldered  arms  till  the  signal  to  advance 
should  he  given.  Both  divisions  carried  their  points ; 
the  former,  indeed,  with  great  loss,  for  the  grenadiers 
landing  in  disorder  and  rushing  on  confusedly  to  the 
attack,  suffered  severely;  but  the  General  soon  found 
that  his  successes  were  useless  to  him;  because  other 
and  still  more  formidable  lines  remained  to  be  forced. 
Now  he  had  not  time  enough  to  spare,  for  protracted 
operations  of  this  kind.  In  point  of  numbers  he  was 
inferior  to  the  enemy  at  the  outset,  and  though  they 
might  recruit  their  losses  by  impressing  the  citizens 
of  Quebec  into  the  army,  he  had  no  reinforcements  to 
look  to,  through  which  his  casualties  might  be  made 
good.  With  much  reluctance,  therefore,  he  withdrew 
again  over  the  ford,  carrying  his  wounded  along  with 
him ;  and  falling  ill  shortly  afterwards,  the  campaign 
was  for  some  weeks  suspended. 

When  Wolfe  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
attend  to  business,  he  found  that  the  open  season  was 
passing  away,  and  that  if  he  did  not  strike  a  blow 
immediately,  it  would  be  necessary,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  compromising  General  Amherst,  to  quit  the  St. 
Lawrence.  He  therefore  fell  upon  a  new  project;  and 
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Laving  discovered  about  four  miles  above  the  town  a 
small  bay  or  cove,  which  is  now  called  by  his  name, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  attempt  a  landing-place  there, 
and  to  fight  for  the  prize  that  was  before  him,  on  a 
new  field.  The  better  to  deceive  the  enemy,  a  portion, 
of  the  fleet  sailed  far  above  the  town  ;  while  the  army 
landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  marched  parallel  with 
it,  as  if  meditating  a  passage  somewhere  near  Point 
aux  Tremble.  Meanwhile  the  heavier  vessels  which 
remained  at  their  anchorage  below,  opened  a  heavy 
cannonade  upon  the  town,  to  the  lower  portion  of 
-which  they  did  considerable  damage,  besides  distract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  garrison,  and  keeping  them  con- 
stantly upon  the  watch.  Meanwhile  Wolfe  was  carry- 
ing out  his  own  plan.  As  soon  as  it  fell  dark,  the 
boats  of  the  fleet  took  the  troops  on  board,  and  dropped 
down  quietly  with  the  current;  and  so  well  was  the 
matter  managed,  that  about  midnight  the  first  brigade 
•was  on  shore  at  Wolfe's  Cove,  and  the  rest  pouring  on 
with  great  rapidity. 

The  cove  in  question  lies  under  a  precipitous  bank 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  up  the 
face  of  which  there  runs  a  steep  pathway,  where 
no  more  than  four  men  can  walk  abreast.  It  was 
no  secret,  moreover,  in  the  British  army,  that  on  the 
summit  was  a  redoubt,  armed  with  four  guns,  and 
that  a  picquet  of  infantry  kept  watch  there,  though,  as 
the  result  proved,  not  very  diligently.  The  utmost 
silence  prevailed  below,  till  the  leading  sections  having 
won  the  ascent,  sprang  upon  the  French  guard,  put 
the  men  to  the  bayonet,  and  made  themselves  masters 
without  any  loss,  of  the  redoubt.  Then  marched  the 
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regiments  upwards  as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  would  allow,  so  that  soon  after  dawn  the  whole 
were  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  formed  in 
line  of  battle  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
upper  town. 

It  was  not  long  ere  Montcalm  received  intelligence 
of  the  event  which  had  befallen.  He  instantly  broke 
up  from  his  lines  beside  the  Montmorency,  and  march- 
ing through  Quebec,  hurried  out  to  decide  in  the  field 
.\vith  whom  the  sovereignty  of  the  Canadas  should 
thenceforth  abide.  Wolfe's  little  army,  consisting  of 
no  more  than  ten  battalions,  or  something  less  than 
five  thousand  men,  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with 
its  right  upon  the  precipitous  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  its  left,  to  use  a  military  expression,  'in 
.the  air.'  There  was  but  one  piece  of  light  artillery 
in  the  field,  and  not  a  horse  except  the  few — some- 
where about  eight — on  which  the  General  and  his 
personal  staff  were  mounted.  Montcalm,  on  the  ether 
iand,  led  against  them  upwards  of  eight  thousand 
infantry,  besides  a  swarm  of  Indians,  and  as  many 
pieces  of  cannon  as  he  had  means  at  his  command  to 
transport.  The  odds  were  therefore  sorely  against  the 
invaders.  But  their  own  courage  and  the  excellent 
dispositions  of  their  leader,  more  than  made  amends  for 
this  inferiority,  and  a  brilliant  triumph  attended  their 
exertions,  though  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  fall  of 
their  chief. 

The  battle  of  Quebec  began  about  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  13th  of  September,  by  a  furious 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  French  on  the  right  of  the 
British  line,  which  they  masked  with  a  heavy  fire  of 
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skirmishers  and  cannon  along  the  left  and  centre.  It 
was  bravely  met,  and  repulsed;  whereupon  Montcalm 
marching  a  heavy  column  to  the  English  left,  fell  upon 
it  stoutly,  and  compelled  the  battalions  stationed  there 
to  form  en  potence,  that  is,  in  two  faces  of  a  square. 
But  no  better  success  attended  him  here.  His  column, 
shattered  by  the  fire  of  the  British  troops,  reeled, 
and  gave  ground,  whereupon  Wolfe,  seeing  that  the 
critical  moment  was  come,  rode  along  his  line,  and 
gave  the  word  to  charge.  He  had  scarcely  done  sor 
when  within  the  space  of  two  minutes  three  balls 
struck  him,  one  in  the  wrist,  one  in  the  abdomen^ 
and  a  third  on  the  chest;  the  last  of  which  rolled  him 
from  his  horse,  and  he  was  carried  by  a  couple  of 
grenadiers  to  the  rear.  He  lived  only  long  enough  to 
be  told,  that  the  enemy  were  flying  in  great  confusion, 
and  with  the  expression  upon  his  lips,  *I  die  con- 
tent,' he,  at  the  early  age  of  three  and  thirty,  ex- 
pired. 

The  results  of  this  signal  victory  are  well  known. 
Montcalm  having  fallen  like  his  youthful  rival,  left  no- 
body behind  fit  to  supply  his  place,  and  Quebec  open- 
ing its  gates,  became,  from  that  hour,  the  capital  of  the 
British  colony  of  Lower  Canada. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
THE   SEVEN   YEARS'    WAR. 

WHILE  these  things  were  going  on  in  America,  and 
while  in  India  success  after  success  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  British  commanders,  the  war  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  brought  alternate  triumphs  and  reverses  to  the 
belligerents;  in  almost  all  of  which  British  soldiers  had 
their  share.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the  strength  of 
England  was  wasted  upon  predatory  attacks  along  the 
French  coast,  from  which  the  assailants  did  not  always 
come  off  victorious;  but  in  1758  a  wiser  policy  was 
adopted;  and  a  British  force,  at  first  by  regiments, 
ultimately  by  brigades,  passed  over  to  support  the 
army  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  in  Germany. 
Wherever  these  gallant  troops  came  into  collision 
with  the  enemy,  they  won  for  themselves  a  high  re- 
nown. They  were  not  necessarily  successful,  for  their 
generals  proved  here  and  there  inferior  in  regard  to 
science  and  skill  to  their  opponents,  and  as  often  as  this 
came  about,  courage  and  physical  vigour  failed  to  make 
amends  for  it.  But  the  field  of  Minden  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  indomitable  endurance  of  the  British  in- 
fantry, while  the  scarcely  less  memorable  fight  at  War- 
bourg  vouches  for  the  chivalrous  bearing  of  the  cavalry. 
The  battles  in  question  befel  after  this  fashion. 

The  affair  at  Bergen,  trifling  in  itself,  had  deranged 
the  whole  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  plan  of  campaign. 
It  converted  Prince  Ferdinand's  offensive  operations  into 
operations  of  retreat ;  and  carried  Marshal  Contades, 
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with  the  French  army  from  the  Maine,  a  good  way 
into  the  Electorate.  The  French  conducted  this  pur- 
suit with  great  caution.  They  made  no  forced  marches, 
and  generally  encamped  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
allies  as  to  render  them  secure  from  a  sudden  rally, 
but  their  caution  at  last  forsook  them.  After  making 
himself  master  of  Minden  Contades  took  up  a  position 
in  rear  of  that  place,  while  the  allies,  extending  from 
Thornhausen  to  Halle,  covered  a  front  of  not  less  than 
nine  miles  from  left  to  right. 

Marshal  Contades,  believing  that  the  moment  to  strike 
a  Mow  had  arrived,  called  in  his  detachments,  and  as 
soon  as  it  became  dark  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of 
July  pushed  forward  to  the  heath.  He  spent  so  much 
time,  however,  in  making  these  arrangements,  that 
Prince  Ferdinand,  whose  intelligence  seems  to  have  been 
excellent,  penetrated  his  design;  and  the  blow  which 
the  French  intended  to  inflict  on  the  allies  recoiled  upon 
themselves.  The  Duke  de  Broglio,  whom  Contades 
detached  to  attack  a  corps  under  General  Wangenheim, 
at  Thornhausen,  found  the  troops  whom  he  expected 
to  surprise,  drawn  up  behind  a  line  of  intrenchments 
to  receive  him.  He  did  not,  therefore,  press  his  attack ; 
because  every  movement  which  is  undertaken  in  the 
expectation  of  surprising  an  enemy,  comes  to  nothing, 
well  nigh  of  its  own  accord,  if  the  surprise  prove  a 
failure. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Ferdinand  had  put  the  main 
body  of  his  army  on  the  alert,  and  given  orders  for  the 
concentration  of  its  various  columns.  The  English 
contingent,  strange  to  say,  was  the  only  corps  which 
seems  not  to  have  received  any  warning,  till  the  sound 
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of  firing  in  the  direction  of  Thornhausen  alarmed  them. 
They  then  stood  to  their  arms;  and  by-and-bye  re- 
ceived instructions  to  close  towards  the  centre,  and  to 
form  in  rear  of  a  wood,  which  lay  between  the  allied 
position  and  that  of  the  French.  This  was  done,  not 
in  a  very  orderly  manner,  for  the  artillery  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten,  till  some  time  after  both  infantry 
and  cavalry  had  moved;  and  when  it  did  come  up, 
the  moment  for  using  it  effectually  had  passed  away. 
Nevertheless,  the  infantry  covered  itself  with  glory; 
though  it  sustained  a  loss  which  was  quite  frightful. 

Marshal  Contades,  contrary  to  all  the  recognised  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  of  war,  drew  up  his  army  so  as  to  place 
almost  all  his  cavalry  in  the  centre,  and  his  infantry  on 
the  flanks.  It  was  an  outrage  on  those  principles  to 
the  full  as  remarkable,  which  sent  six  regiments  of 
British  infantry,  unsupported  for  a  time  even  by  guns, 
to  attack  this  centre,  which  was  composed  of  sixty 
squadrons,  besides  an  overwhelming  artillery.  Nothing, 
however,  could  repress  the  ardour  of  these  brave  men. 
They  pushed  forward  with  the  utmost  resolution,  and 
receiving  and  repulsing  repeated  charges,  forced  the 
French  cavalry  to  give  ground.  '  In  vain,'  says  a  con- 
temporaneous writer,  '  did  the  French  cavalry  attempt 
to  rally;  they  could  not  look  this  little  corps  of  infantry 
in  the  face.  In  vain  was  it  taken  in  front  and  flank,  by 
their  artillery ; — its  resolution  was  not  to  be  daunted; 
the  ground  where  they  marched  was  strewed  with 
slaughter  and  blood,  and  carnage  now  paved  the  way 
to  glory/  It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  Lord 
George  Sackville,  who  commanded  the  allied  cavalry, 
and  had  a  magnificent  division  of  British  horse 
Q2 
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beside  him,  received  orders  to  pass  through  the  wood, 
and  fall  upon  the  disordered  enemy.  But  through 
causes  which  have  never  been  satisfactorily  explained, 
his  Lordship  failed  to  execute  these  orders,  and  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  French  army  was  averted.  Lord 
George  Sackville,  as  is  well  known,  stood  his  trial 
before  a  court-martial,  and  was  cashiered.  He  doubt- 
less deserved  his  fate,  yet  we  cannot  hide  from  our- 
selves, that  there  was  excessive  blundering  on  the  part 
of  others  than  he  in  a  battle,  which  ought  to  have  de- 
cided the  fate  *  of  the  campaign,  perhaps  of  the  war, 
but  which  accomplished  no  more  than  to  turn  the  tide 
in  favour  of  the  allies,  and  to  win  for  a  handful  of 
British  troops  undying  honour.  The  regiments  which 
earned  their  laurels  at  the  battle  of  Minden  were,  the 
12th,  20th,  23rd,  37th,  and  51st  Regiments  of  Foot. 

The  battle  of  Warbourg  was  fought  on  the  31st  of 
July,  1760,  just  one  year  subsequently  to  the  affair  of 
Minden.  It  wras  an  offensive  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  allies,  who,  being  now  under  the  command  of  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick,  attacked  the  reserve  of 
the  French  under  the  Chevalier  de  Muy,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  it.  The  enemy  were  strongly  posted, 
and  had  this  'additional  chance  in  their  favour,  that 
when  the  firing  began  the  allied  cavalry  of  the  right 
wing,  consisting  exclusively  of  British  troops,  were 
five  miles,  or  more,  from  the  scene  of  action.  But  five 
miles  of  bad  ground  stood  a  very  brief  space  between 
the  Marquis  of  Granby,  who  had  succeeded  Lord 
George  Sackville,and  the  battle.  He  carried  his  squad- 
rons over  them  at  a  hand  gallop;  and  falling  upon  the 
enemy  with  irresistible  fury,  overthrew  both  horse  and 
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foot,  making  many  prisoners,  and  driving  multitudes  of 
fugitives  into  the  Dymel,  where  they  perished.  It 
was  especially  notified  in  general  orders  next  day,  that 
4  all  the  British  cavalry  performed  prodigies  of  valour.' 
The  regiments  engaged  were,  the  Royal  Horse  Guards, 
or  Blues;  the  3rd  and  4th  Horse;  the  1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  Dragoon  Guards;  the  2nd,  6th,  10th,  and  llth 
Dragoons. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   NATIVE    ARMY    IN    INDIA. 

THE  results  of  the  Seven  Years'  A\rar  were  favourable 
as  well  as  glorious  to  England.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  her  troops  had  eminently  distinguished  them- 
selves wherever  hard  blows 'were  struck.  In  America 
her  dominion  was  extended,  by  the  fall  of  Quebec, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  to  the  most  northerly 
point  of  Canada.  Over  the  Caribbean  or  West  In- 
dian Islands  she  established  a  temporary  supremacy,  by 
the  conquest  of  Martinique;  and,  after  Spain  had  been 
induced  to  join  the  number  of  her  enemies,  by  the  re- 
duction of  Havannah  and  the  richest  portions  of  Cuba. 
In  Asia,  likewise,  her  fame  and  her  power  were  making 
continual  advances.  And  here,  indeed,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  her  genius  brought  into  play  a  new  spe- 
cies of  force,  which,  though  immediately  paid  by  a  com- 
pany of  merchants,  was  as  much  an  integral  portion 
of  the  British  army,  as  any  that  served  beneath  the 
British  standard  either  in  Europe  or  in  America. 

To  the  French  belongs  the  merit  of  having  first  em- 
bodied, armed,  and  disciplined,  after  the  European 
fashion,  regiments  raised  from  among  the  natives  of 
those  Indian  provinces  over  which  they  had  contrived 
to  establish  an  equivocal  supremacy.  This  important 
move  was  not  made  till  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties in  1744;  and  the  first  opportunity  afforded  to  the 
French  of  trying  the  worth  of  the  troops  thus  organised, 
occurred  in  the  campaign  of  1745.  The  success  of  the 
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experiment  was  demonstrated  at  once,  for  native  armies, 
powerful  at  least  in  numbers,  went  down  before  a 
single  battalion  of  Sepoys;  and  the  English,  who  beheld 
and  were  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  phenomenon, 
did  not  permit  the  fact  to  pass  unnoticed.  They,  also, 
began  to  put  their  peons  and  armed  natives  on  a  new 
footing.  Instead  of  arming  them,  as  heretofore,  with 
swords  and  shields  and  matchlocks,  they  regularly 
took  the  natives,  as  well  Mussulman  as  Hindoo,  into 
their  pay;  and  placing  over  them  English  officers,  con- 
verted what  had  heretofore  been  a  mere  rabble,  into  an 
orderly,  and,  on  their  own  theatre  at  least,  a  most  effi- 
cient force.  Of  the  discipline  and  armament  thus 
established  we  have  nothing  to  say,  because  they  corre- 
sponded in  all  respects  to  those  in  use  elsewhere.  But 
as  a  few  trifling  contrarieties  could  be  traced  between 
the  constitution  of  an  European  and  an  Asiatic  corps, 
it  may  be  well  to  notice  them. 

The  people  of  India  are  still  sensitive,  to  an  acute 
degree,  of  such  outrage  or  disrespect,  however  trivial  or 
involuntary,  as  may  be  offered  to  their  prejudices.  It 
was  necessary  in  the  organization  of  the  native  army, 
not  less  than  in  civil  life,  to  respect  these  prejudices; 
and  the  clothing,  feeding,  and  management  of  the 
troops  were  arranged  so  as  to  accomplish  this.  Hence 
no  attempt  was  made  to  hinder  the  wearing  in  the 
ranks  of  those  strings  of  beads  which  distinguish  men 
of  high  caste  from  their  religious  inferiors.  The  hair 
and  beard  were  not  interfered  with;  the  turban  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  hat  as  a  head-dress;  sandals  were  worn 
on  the  naked  feet,  *the  lower  limbs  being  nearly  un- 
covered; indeed,  the  only  piece  of  uniform  in  which 
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the  Sepoy,  as  he  was  called,  invested  himself,  consisted 
of  the  red  coat  or  jacket,  of  which  he  soon  became  ex- 
tremely proud.  His  weapons  were,  the  musket  and 
bayonet  on  foot ;  a  crooked  sabre,  with  a  carabine  and 
pistols,  on  horseback;  though  it  was  not  till  many 
years  subsequently  to  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  that  of  a  regular  cavalry  the  Indian  army 
could  boast. 

To   describe    the   exploits   of  these   brave   Sepoys 
would  be  to  give  in  detail,  a  history  of  all  the  battles 
which  have  rendered  us  masters  of  the  enormous  terri- 
tory which  lies  between  Cape  Comorin  and  the  Indus. 
They  have  never  failed  to  follow  where  Europeans  were 
willing  to  lead,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  they 
have   shown  themselves  worthy  to  fight  side  by  side 
with  their  European  comrades.     Yet  is  the  fact  very 
remarkable,  that  throughout  the   wars   of  Lawrence, 
Clive,  Coote,  and  even  of  Cornwallis,  the  proportion  of 
European  officers  allowed  to  native  troops  was  less  than 
one  fifth  of  the  present  establishment.     For  many  years 
the  highest  rank  to  which  an  officer  could  attain  in  the 
India  Company's  service,  was  that  of  Captain.     For 
many  more,  Captains  commanded  battalions  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  rank  and  file;  while  under  them  were 
perhaps  three,  or  at  the  most  four  European  subalterns, 
every  one  of  whom  acted  rather  as  an  officer  on  the 
staff,   than  as  an  individual  to  whose  care  the  disci- 
pline of  a  company  or  a  division  was  intrusted.     The 
truth  is,  that  the  Indian  army  could  then  boast  of  a 
body  of  native  officers,  whose  fidelity,  grounded  on  per- 
sonal attachment  to  their  European  commander,  seems 
to  have  been  incorruptible  ;  ^and  who  were  better  able 
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to  superintend,  among  men  universally  sober  and  re- 
spectful to  their  authority,  the  internal  economy  of  camp 
and  quarters,  than  any  foreigners,  however  tender  of 
the  people's  prejudices,  or  awake  to  their  good  quali- 
ties. At  the  same  time  it  is  right  to  remember,  that 
we  are  now  speaking  of  a  period  when  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Company's  army  did  not  exceed  twenty 
thousand  men;  when  recruits  were  raised  from  among 
persons  intimately  known  to  the  government  and  to  all 
its  agents;  and  each  private  looked  upon  the  command- 
ant of  his  battalion  as  a  father  and  a  protector,  rather 
than  a  ruler.  The  case  is  widely  different  now,  and 
hence  to  argue  from  what  things  were  a  hundred  years 
ago,  to  what  they  ought  to  be  now,  is,  even  in  regard  to 
changeless  India,  a  very  unwise  proceeding. 

The  impulse  being  once  given,  the  machine  called 
into  existence  went  on  from  year  to  year  extending 
its  powers,  and  more  and  more  establishing  its  effi- 
ciency. To  infantry,  corps  of  artillery  came  in  due 
time  to  be  added,  and  cavalry,  as  soon  as  a  career  of 
conquest  was  fairly  begun,  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  one  respect  the  East  India  Company  seem, 
however,  to  us  to  have  perpetuated  amid  a  state  of 
society  which  requires  it  not,  a  military  usage,  for 
which  at  the  outset  excellent  reasons  could  be  assigned. 
There  are  still  three  Presidencies  in  British  India, 
each  of  which  has  its  distinct  army,  not  less  than  its 
separate  civil  government;  and  the  consequences  are, 
that  besides  keeping  alive  among  men  employed  in 
the  same  service  a  feeling  of  jealousy  for  which  there 
is  no  occasion,  you  render  your  troops  less  generally 
available  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  A  Madras 
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regiment  looks  upon  a  march  as  far  as  the  Ganges  in 
the  light  of  foreign  service;  a  Bengal  corps  would 
grumble  were  it  required  to  do  garrison  duty  at  Vel- 
lore.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  climate,  nor  in  the 
usages  of  the  people  in  either  district,  which  can 
render  the  freest  intercourse  hetween  them  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  repulsive  to  either  party. 

The  limitations  of  rank  by  which  the  Company's 
officers  were  originally  circumscribed  gave  way  to  the 
progress  of  events  and  the  growth  of  the  Indian  army. 
Before  the  battle  of  Plassy  had  given  to  them  a  supe- 
riority in  Hindostan,  Sepoy  regiments  had  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  and  Majors   at  their   head;   and   after   the 
mask  was  fairly  laid  aside,  the  road  to   still  furth 
advancement   was    opened.     Sovereign   of    the    m 
populous  empire  that  ever   submitted  to  a  Europea 
sceptre,  the  Queen  now  has  her  Generals  in  India, 
she  has  elsewhere  ;  under  whom,  for  purposes  both 
offence  and  defence,  there  are  embodied  not  much  1 
than  three  hundred  thousand  troops  of  all  arms.    Out 
these,  independently  of  Queen's  regiments,  there  ma 
be  in  the  Company's   service  from  twelve  to  fiftee: 
thousand  Europeans.     Almost  all  the  artillery  in  th 
three  Presidencies  consists  of  Europeans.     There 
three  European  regiments  at  Bengal,  as  many  at 
dras,  and  two  at  Bombay ;  with  every  probability  that 
others  will  be  added  to  them. 

We  return  now  to  the  military  history  of  England, 
which  presents  no  peculiar  features  of  attraction,  be- 
tween the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  "War  in  1763  and 
the  commencement  of  those  unhappy  differences  which 
led  to  the  separation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
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from  the  mother-country.  The  success  of  our  arms  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  by  adding  largely  to  the  num- 
ber of  our  colonies,  occasioned,  indeed,  a  considerable 
increase  to  the  standing  army  which  it  was  found 
necessary  to  keep  on  foot;  and  we  accordingly  find, 
that,  exclusively  of  ten  thousand  men  embodied  for  the 
protection  of  Ireland,  and  forming  a  distinct  establish- 
ment by  themselves,  there  were  retained  for  home  and 
colonial  service  not  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  troops. 
Moreover,  great  things  were  done  for  the  service  in 
general  by  the  institution  of  a  species  of  roister, 
according  to  which  corps  employed  abroad  were,  at  the 
termination  of  a  given  time,  relieved  and  brought 
home.  And  that  some  arrangement  of  this  sort  was 
called  for  the  reader  will  understand  when  we  inform 
him,  that  previously  to  the  year  1765  regiments  once 
sent  out  to  garrison  either  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  Minorca,  or  Gibraltar,  or  to  America, 
were  kept  in  the  same  place,  some  of  them  for  fifty, 
others  for  forty,  and  none  for  less  than  five-and  twenty 
years.  Now,  such  a  destiny  as  this  amounted  to  trans- 
portation for  life;  and  being  regarded  in  this  light,  it 
had  the  effect  of  destroying  both  the  morale  and  the 
physique  of  the  soldier;  who,  equally  with  his  officer, 
fell  into  all  manner  of  discreditable  practices,  and  not 
unfrequently  endeavoured  to  add  to  his  pay  by  embark- 
ing as  a  merchant  or  even  as  a  tradesman  in  business. 
Besides  this  well-considered  device  for  the  benefit 
of  the  infantry,  we  find  that  the  cavalry  were  not, 
at  this  time,  wholly  overlooked;  though  the  wisdom 
of  the  measure  effected  in  regard  to  that  arm  seems 
more  questionable.  There  had  been  raised  in  the 
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course  rof  'the  war,  chiefly  out  of  Nottinghamshire,  a 
regiment  of  Light  Dragoons;  that  is,  of  smaller  men 
mounted  on  smaller  and  fleeter  horses,  which  had 
done  good  service  at  the  out-posts.  The  regiment 
being  reduced  at  the  termination  of  hostilities,  its 
place  was  in  some  measure  supplied  by  appending 
to  each  regiment  of  horse  and  dragoons  a  troop  of 
light  cavalry,  which  stood,  or  was  supposed  to  stand 
in  the  same  relation  toward  the  other  squadrons 
that  the  light  company  of  a  battalion  occupies  with 
respect  to  the  other  companies.  The  arrangement 
does  not  appear  to  have  given  satisfaction.  The  uni- 
formity, and  therefore  beauty  of  the  line,  was  spoilt  by 
the  intermixture  of  large  and  small  horses,  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  light  troops  being  drafted  into 
corps,  became  once  again  regiments  of  light  cavalry. 

We  have  thus,  with  some  trifling  differences  of 
equipment,  the  British  army  brought  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  a  state  not  very  different 
from  that  in  which  we  now  find  it.  For  defensive 
armour,  even  in  the  Household  Brigade,  was  laid  aside, 
and,  except  in  the  Highland  regiments,  the  infantry 
ceased  to  carry  those  swords  which  had  never  in  the 
day  of  battle  struck  a  blow. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AMERICAN    WAR    OF    INDEPENDENCE;    AND    RE-MODELLING 
OF    THE    MILITIA. 

IT  was  in  the  year  1774  that  the  troubles  in  America 
began.  With  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  and  the  mo- 
tives in  which  on  both  sides  it  originated,  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  Their  immediate  effect  upon  the 
military  resources  of  Great  Britain  was  not  at  the  out- 
set great;  /or  in  February,  .1775,  after  blood  had  been 
shed,  the  only  additions  voted  by  Parliament  to  the 
armed  strength  of  the  country  were  two  thousand 
seamen  and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  soldiers.  But  matters  could  not  long  remain 
in  this  state.  The  marvellous  indecision  of  states- 
men at  home,  the  not  less  marvellous  blundering  of 
military  commanders  abroad,  soon  gave  to  the  contest 
a  new  character ;  and  a  sedition  which,  had  force  and 
talent  enough  been  applied  at  the  beginning,  would 
have  been  put  down  in  a  week,  grew  into  a  fierce  and 
protracted  civil  war. 

We  have  no  intention  of  undertaking  a  task  so 
profitless  as  would  be  involved  in  a  connected  narra- 
tive of  this  war.  Begun  at  random,  and  carried  on 
throughout  upon  no  rational  plan,  and  without  any 
unity  of  purpose,  it  took  away  from  the  disciplined 
armies  of  England  all  the  advantages  which  experience 
and  a  knowledge  of  their  art  might  have  secured  to 
them;  and  reduced  the  veteran  to  a  level  with  the 
armed  peasant,  whose  superior  skill  as  a  marksman 
gave  him  in  most  instances  the  advantage.  At  Boston, 
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for  example,  where  hostilities  began,  General  Gage, 
after  risking  some  detachments  in  unequal  skirmishes, 
permitted  himself,  with  three  or  four  thousand  ex- 
cellent troops,  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  siege  by  a 
swarm  of  half-armed  country  people.  Meanwhile  the 
rest  of  the  provinces  being  denuded  of  their  garrisons 
became  a  prey  to  the  disaffected,  and  swelled  the  rebel 
armies  with  recruits.  Governors,  having  no  armed 
force  to  support  them,  were  driven  from  their  homes, 
and  forced  to  take  refuge  on  board  of  ship.  The  pub- 
lic arsenals  and  magazines  were  plundered;  and  every- 
where might  be  seen  companies  of  young  men  at  drill, 
for  whom  their  mothers  and  sisters  worked  banners, 
and  whom  their  fathers  encouraged  by  putting  them- 
selves at  their  head. 

At   length  the   alarm   was  taken  in   London,    and 
strenuous  exertions  were  made  all  over  the  country  to 
equip  an  overwhelming  force,  and  to  convey  it  to  the 
scene  of  action.     Thirty-five  thousand  men  were  voted 
for  service  in  America  alone,  to  fill  up  the  number 
whom  the  British  Government,  besides  withdraw!: 
every  disposable  soldier  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  an< 
even  from  Gibraltar,  found  itself  reduced  to  the  some 
what  humiliating  necessity  of  hiring  seventeen  thousan* 
Germans  from  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  th< 
Duke  of  Brunswick.     There  were  all  manner  of  i: 
struments  applied  to  in  order  to  facilitate  and  hu: 
forward  the  process  of  recruiting.     Enlarged  powers 
were  granted  to  magistrates  of  arresting  and  handing 
over   to  the  nearest   military  parties   all  able-bodied 
men  who,  having  no  regular  employment,  might  fail 
to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves.     In  the  High- 
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lands  of  Scotland  chiefs  and  gentlemen  were  prevailed 
upon  to  raise  battalions  and  companies  from  among 
their  dependants,  to  the  command  of  which  the  Crown 
appointed  them.  And,  finally,  the  militia  force,  of 
the  first  origin  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  spoken, 
was  placed  upon  a  new  and  better  footing,  and,  to  the 
number  of  thirty  thousand  men,  from  England  and 
Wales  alone,  embodied.  By  this  arrangement,  which 
was  effected  in  the  early  :part  of  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third,  the  several  counties  were  assessed  according 
to  the  subjoined  proportion  in  men. 


COUNTIES. 

MEN.  t  COUNTIES. 

MEN. 

Bedford 

400 

Brought  forward 

18,560 

Berks      . 

560 

Rutland      . 

120 

Bucks         .         . 

560 

Salop 

640 

Cambridge 

480 

Somerset     .         .        • 

840 

Chester,  city  and  county 

560 

Southampton  . 

960 

Cornwall     . 

640 

Stafford       . 

560 

Cumberland     . 

320 

Suffolk     . 

960 

Derby 

560 

Surrey 

800 

Devon,  including  Exeter 

1,600 

Sussex     . 

800 

Dorset     . 

640 

Warwick    . 

640 

Durham       . 

400 

Wilts      . 

800 

Essex 

960 

Worcester 

560 

Gloucester,  with  Bristol 

960 

York,  North  Riding 

720 

Hereford     .         . 

480 

York,  West  Riding 

1,240 

Hertford          .         .     ' 

560 

York,  East  Riding      . 

400 

Huntingdon 

320 

Anglesey. 

80 

Kent,  with  Canterbury 

960 

Brecknock 

160 

Lancashire 

800 

Cardigan 

120 

Leicester 

560 

Carmarthen 

200 

Lincoln,  with  city     . 

1,200 

Carnarvon       . 

80 

Middlesex,  exclusive  of 

Denbigh      .         .         . 

280 

Tower  Hamlets 

1,600 

Flint 

120 

Monmouth 

240 

Glamorgan 

360 

Norfolk  . 

9GO 

Merioneth       . 

.       80 

Northampton 
Northumberland 

640 

560 

Montgomery        .         • 
Pembroke        .         • 

240 
160 

Nottingham 

480 

Radnor       .         .         . 

120 

Oxford    . 

560 

£0,700 

1! 

18,560 

240  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MILITIA. 

The  law  which  thus  determined  the  precise  numberg 
of  men  which  each  of  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales  should  furnish  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
took  notice,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  officering  of  the 
militia  regiments,  and  revised  the  qualifications  which 
had  heretofore  been  settled  as  entitling  gentlemen  to 
hold  military  rank,  both  in  the  counties  and  in  the 
corps  furnished  by  them.  The  Lords  Lieutenant 
remained  indeed  such  as  they  had  been  from  the  first 
institution  of  the  office;  that  is  to  say,  the  office  was 
absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown;  which  usually 
conferred  it  on  some  noble,  or  wealthy  commoner,  but 
which  was  subject  to  no  restrictions  in  the  selection. 
The  Lords  Lieutenant  retained  likewise  the  right  to 
nominate  their  own  deputies,  and  to  sign  the  commis- 
sions which  were  presented  to  militia  officers,  subject, 
however,  to  certain  conditions.  Thus,  except  in  a  few 
of  the  poorer  counties,  where  the  qualification  fell  as 
low  as  150/.,  Deputy  Lieutenants  of  counties  were 
required  to  be  the  owners  of  freehold  estates  worth 
200/.  per  annum;  or  to  be  heirs  to  estates  of  twic 
that  value.  The  qualification  for  a  Colonel  of  Militi; 
was  1,000/.  a-year  in  possession,  or  2,000/.  in  expe< 
tancy;  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  600/.,  or  1,200/.;  of 
Captain  200/.,  or  400/.,  or  that  he  should  be  th< 
younger  son  of  one  who  might  have  owned  at  his 
death  an  estate  worth  600/.  a-year.  Lieutenants  and 
Ensigns  were  required  to  prove — the  former  that  he 
possessed  land  to  the  value  of  50/.  a-year,  besides  a 
personal  estate  worth  1,000/.;  or  that  his  real  and 
personal  estate  together  were  worth  2,000/.;  or  else 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  person  who  had  died  in  pos- 
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session  of  an  estate  worth.  600/.  a-year — the  second, 
that  he  owned  land  of  the  value  of  20/.  annually; 
that  his  personal  estate  was  worth  500/.;  or  his  per- 
sonal and  real  estates  together  were  worth  1,000/.;  or 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  father  worth  507.  a-year  in 
freehold  land.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
these  regulations,  though  enforced  with  great  strictness 
at  the  beginning,  fell  by  degrees  into  disuse.  Before  the 
command  of  a  militia  regiment  was  given  to  a  country 
gentleman,  it  was  usual,  down  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  late  war,  to  require  from  him  some  evidence 
that  he  did  possess  a  stake  in  the  country.  But  into 
the  private  circumstances  of  Captains  and  Subalterns, 
inquiries  soon  ceased  to  be  made;  and  though  the 
regular  militia  continued  to  be  both  a  useful  and  an 
efficient  force,  the  line  of  conversation  observable  at 
the  officers'  dinner- table  was  not,  perhaps,  improved 
by  the  omission. 

The  militia,  when  embodied,  has  ever  since  the 
passing  of  this  Act  been  subject  to  the  same  Articles  of 
War,  and  trained  in  the  same  school  of  drill  and  dis- 
cipline with  the  regiments  of  the  line.  Its  numbers 
were  largely  increased  in  later  times,  and  the  happy 
device  which  rendered  the  Irish  militia  available  for 
service  in  England,  and  the  English  and  Scottish 
militia  for  Ireland,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown 
during  the  height  of  the  French  war,  sixty  thousand 
as  good  troops  as  ever  took  the  field.  The  mode  of 
levying  being  by  ballot,  all  able-bodied  men,  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty-five,  were  liable  to 
enrolment;  and  the  term  of  service  was  originally 
fixed  at  three  years.  But  upon  the  latter  arrange- 
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ment,  not  less  than  upon  others,  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances effected  an  innovation;  till  the  militia- 
man became  in  due  time  a  soldier  for  just  as  long  a 
period  as  the  country  might  require.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  term  of  a  man's  service  was  taken 
into  account,  only  in  the  event  of  his  being  drawn  at 
the  ballot.  If  he  joined  the  ranks  as  a  substitute  for 
another  party,  he  was  liable  to  be  balloted  for  again, 
whenever  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  set  him  at 
liberty 

Such  were  the  arrangements  made,  under  Lord 
North's  administration,  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
which  began  to  be  threatened  on  the  side  both  of 
France  and  Spain.  It  is  true  that  no  acts  of  direct 
hostility  were  perpetrated  by  either,  till  the  glory  of 
the  British  army  had  suffered  in  the  remote  west  a 
grievous  tarnish.  But  France,  it  was  well  known, 
brooded  angrily  over  the  remembrance  of  the  reverses 
which,  in  a  former  contest,  she  had  sustained,  and  the 
temperament,  both  of  the  court  and  the  people,  led  to 
a  persuasion  that  she  would  embrace  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  seeking  compensation  for  them.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1778,  after  Burgoyne's  army  had  capitulated 
at  Saratoga — when  the  southern  states  were  almost  all 
in  possession  of  the  rebels,  and  General  Howe  lay 
inactive  either  at  New  York  or  in  Philadelphia,  France 
entered  as  a  principal  into  the  contest,  and  sent  a  well- 
appointed  military  force,  under  the  escort  of  a  powerful 
fleet,  to  co-operate  with  Washington.  At  the  same 
time  the  Family  Compact  with  Spain  was  renewed; 
Gibraltar  was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege;  the  Channel 
was  covered  with  hostile  squadrons;  Holland  soon 
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joined  the  confederacy;  and  all  the  valour  of  British 
seamen  was  needed  to  save  the  soil  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  stain  of  actual  invasion. 

The  two  great  fields  on  which  the  British  army 
gave  proof  at  this  time  of  its  valour,  were  America 
and  Gibraltar.  In  America,  the  war  continued,  with- 
out any  intermission,  from  the  winter  of  1 774  till  the 
month  of  January,  1783,  when  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  was  recognised.  It  was  a  season  of 
great  trial  to  the  fortitude,  and  courage,  and  hardihood 
of  individuals.  Few  wars,  perhaps,  have  presented 
more  continual  incitements  to  personal  adventure,  and 
the  very  romance  of  conflict;  yet  must  it  be  acknow- 
ledged that,  on  the  side  of  England  at  least,  little 
daring,  and  less  science,  was  exhibited.  "We  should, 
therefore,  misspend  both  our  own  and  our  readers' 
time  were  we  so  much  as  to  recapitulate  the  battles 
which  took  place,  unimportant  as  they  almost  all 
were,  both  in  their  immediate  and  more  remote  conse- 
quences. But  examples  of  the  sort  of  desultory 
strife  that  went  forward  it  is  right  that  we  should 
give;  and  we  select  two,  in  one  of  which  victory 
waited  upon  the  efforts  of  the  English,  while  in  the 
other  they  sustained  a  disastrous  defeat. 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  August,  1780,  that  Major- 
General  Lord  Cornwallis,  whom  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
had  left  in  chief  command  of  the  southern  provinces, 
moved  from  his  position  at  Logtown,  near  Camden,  in 
South  Carolina,  with  a  view  to  attack  the  American 
general,  Gates,  who  had  established  himself  near 
Rugeley's  Mills,  in  the  same  county.  The  whole  of 
Lord  Cornwallis's  corps,  including  a  body  of  irregular 
R2 
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but  active  horse,  under  Colonel  Tarlton,  did  not 
exceed  two  thousand  men;  whereas  Gates  was  at  the 
head  of  six  thousand,  of  whom  two  thousand  were 
regulars.  But  a  consideration  of  this  fact  operated  in 
no  depressing  manner  on  the  minds  either  of  officers 
or  privates,  and  the  little  column  began  its  march  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  Surprises,  it  will  be  observed, 
were  then,  as  they  used  to  be  in  times  more  remote, 
continually  aimed  at;  and  on  the  present  occasion  a 
night-march  was  ordered  and  executed,  in  the  hope 
that  at  its  termination,  ere  break  of  day,  the  enemy's 
lines  might  be  penetrated,  and  his  power  of  effectual 
resistance  destroyed. 

It  so  happened  that  the  self-same  design  of  sur- 
prising his  adversary  had  matured  itself  in  the  mind 
of  General  Gates.  Accordingly,  he  also  broke  up 
from  his  camp  almost  at  the  moment  when  Lord 
Cornwallis  began  to  move,  and  the  consequence  was 
that,  about  half  an  hour  after  midnight,  the  advanced 
patrols  on  both  sides  came  into  collision.  The  place 
where  they  met  was  a  defile,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
a  deep  morass,  and  feathered  along  its  whole  extent  by 
a  straggling  grove  of  timber.  Here  a  good  many 
shots  were  fired,  which,  as  usually  happens  when 
armies  encounter  in  the  dark,  proved  for  awhile  more 
noisy  than  fatal;  for  the  main  bodies  on  both  sides 
were  halted,  and  the  fusillade  was  kept  up,  altogether 
at  random,  only  by  the  advanced  guards  and  covering 
patrols. 

No  prudent  officer  will  commit  his  troop?,  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  in  a  tumultuous  night  action;  and  if  an 
affair  of  the  sort  be  pressed  upon  him,  he  will  stop  it 
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as  speedily  as  lie  can.  Lord  Cornwallis,  alive  to  these 
important  truths,  no  sooner  heard  the  firing  in  front, 
than  he  rode  forward,  and  used  his  best  endeavours  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  In  this  he  seems  to  have  been  aided 
by  Gates,  who  was  not  less  averse  than  he,  to  a 
scramble,  and  the  fusillade  ceasing,  both  parties  fell 
back,  waiting,  as  the  event  proved,  till  the  dawn  should 
light  them  to  the  struggle. 

The  plateau  on  which  the  hostile  columns  met 
might  measure,  perhaps,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
width;  being  hemmed  in,  as  has  just  been  stated,-  on 
either  flank  by  an  impassable  morass.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  perceived  that  it  was  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  operations  of  such  a  force  as  he  had  under  his 
orders;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  giving  to  his  people  the 
best  disposition  that  circumstances  wrould  warrant. 
He  drew  up  his  infantry  in  two  lines,  placing  his 
cavalry  in  the  rear  of  the  second:  and  planted  his 
guns,  of  which  there  were  six  in  the  field,  so  as  to 
command  the  road,  and  enfilade  the  whole  of  his  own 
front.  This  done  he  directed  the  men  to  lie  upon  their 
arms;  and  while  a  chain  of  sentinels  kept  watch,  the 
masses  slept,  as  in  such  a  situation  soldiers  are  apt 
to  do. 

At  last  the  morning  dawned,  and  the  American 
army  became  visible,  arranged  in  lines  parallel  to  those 
of  the  English,  and  at  a  distance,  perhaps,  of  three 
hundred  yards  from  them.  It  was  observed,  however, 
that  in  the  front  line  something  like  unsteadiness  ap- 
peared. A  body  of  militia  to  which,  during  the  night, 
the  care  of  the  extreme  left  had  been  entrusted,  were 
seen  to  break  into  column,  and  move  off,  as  if  giving 
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place  to  some  other  corps.  Now  to  change  the  dispo- 
sition even  of  veteran  troops,  in  the  presence  of  an 
active  enemy,  is  a  hazardous  business;  to  put  raw  levies, 
under  similar  circumstances,  into  motion,  is  to  expose 
them  to  almost  certain  destruction.  Lord  Cornwallis 
knew  this,  and  acted  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  fact 
with  great  promptness.  While  the  American  militia 
were  in  the  act  of  defiling,  he  gave  the  signal  to  attack, 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  General  Gates's  left  was 
completely  overthrown.  Then  followed  a  mano2uvre 
as  judiciously  devised  as  it  was  steadily  executed.  The 
victorious  English,  instead  of  following  up  the  fugitives, 
wheeled  to  their  own  left,  and  so  took  in  flank  all  that 
portion  of  the  enemy's  line  which  still  remained  firm. 
The  Americans  fought  with  great  gallantry,  for  they 
were  instantly  supported  hy  their  second  line,  and  both 
they  and  their  officers  had  become  inured  to  danger, 
and  pliable  even  when  it  was  most  imminent;  but 
Gates  could  not  succeed  in  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  a  first  blow,  so  decisively  struck.  He  was  totally 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  seventy  officers  and  two  thou- 
sand men,  besides  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  many  wag- 
gons and  standards,  and  all  the  baggage  of  his  army. 

The  battle  of  Camden,  though  a  random  affair  on 
both  sides,  redounded  as  much  as  any  other,  through 
out  the  whole  of  the  first  American  Avar,  to  the  hono 
of  the  British  arms.  The  skirmish  at  Cowpens  was 
eminently  disastrous  to  them,  and  that  too  under  cir- 
cumstances which  promised  at  the  outset  a  happier 
result.  It  thus  befel. 

Among  the  many  partisan  officers  whom  this  war  of 
confusion   produced,    the   most   distinguished   for  his 
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courage,  promptitude,  and  decision  of  character,  was 
Colonel  Taiiton.  At  the  head  of  a  Legion,  composed 
partly  of  provincials,  partly  of  a  few  light  companies 
selected  from  different  regiments  of  the  line,  he  kept 
the  enemy's  posts  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm,  passing 
to  and  fro  with  marvellous  celerity,  and  attacking,  and 
often  destroying,  convoys,  corps,  and  detachments  before 
they  or  their  commanders  were  aware  that  danger 
threatened.  He  was  rivalled  in  these  exploits  by  two 
republican  officers,  Colonel  Sumpter  and  General  Mor- 
gan ;  the  former  of  whom  he  twice  overthrew,  first  at 
a  place  called  Cahawba  fords,  in  South  Carolina,  and 
afterwards  in  a  still  more  dashing  manner  at  Black- 
stocks,  in  the  same  province.  But  in  his  operations 
against  the  latter  he  was  not  so  successful. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  one  of  those  desultory 
movements  which  were  dignified  by  the  parties  engaged 
in  them  with  the  title  of  campaigns,  that  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Tarlton  found  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
Legion,  and  of  two  weak  ^battalions  of  infantry, 
the  Seventh  and  Seventy-First  Regiments,  tracking 
the  American  general,  Morgan,  through  the  broken 
country  that  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Broad  River,  and 
using  every  exertion  to  push  him  back  upon  Lord 
Cornwallis's  army,  which  was  operating  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river.  The  march  was  conducted,  as  usual, 
\vith  great  celerity  and  determination.  Horses  being 
impressed  wherever  they  could  be  found,  the  infantry 
were  placed  upon  them  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
progress,  while  of  baggage  only  as  much  was  carried 
as  assured  the  men  of  a  change  of  linen  in  case  of 
need.  Still  Morgan,  being  to  the  full  as  vigilant  as  his 
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adversary  was  active,  contrived  to  escape  without  the 
exchange  of  a  shot,  beyond  the  Picolet;  where  carefully 
observing  the  fords,  he  gave  an  opportunity  to  numbers 
of  militia  and  minute-men  who  had  been  ordered  to  join 
him  from  this  part  of  the  country,  to  come  in.  Tarlton, 
however,  was  not  the  sort  of  person  to  be  trifled  with 
in  such  cases.  Having  received  from  Lord  Cornwall  is  a 
dispatch  which  led  him  to  believe  that  the  main  body 
of  the  southern  army  wrould  be  at  hand  to  support  him, 
he  pushed  forward,  and  on  the  17th  December,  1780, 
found  himself  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 

In  point  of  numbers  General  Morgan  was  by  far  the 
stronger.  He  placed  in  his  front  line  a  thousand 
militia;  in  his  second  five  hundred  regular  infantry, 
three  hundred  marksmen  from  the  back- woods,  and  a 
hundred  horse — a  portion  of  Colonel  Washington's 
regiment.  Colonel  Tarlton  brought  into  the  field  only 
five  hundred  and  fifty  legionaries,  of  which  three  hun- 
dred were  \ horse:  the  first  battalion  of  the  Seventy- 
First  Regiment,  twro  hundred  strong;  and  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  of  which  the  effectives  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  odds  were,  therefore,  as  two  to 
one  against  him.  But  then  his  soldiers  were  all  vete- 
rans, trained  to  war,  and  accustomed  in  affairs  of  this 
sort  to  conquer,  and  his  superiority  in  cavalry  gave  him 
great  advantages  over  the  raw  militia-men  of  his  rival. 
He  therefore  formed  his  order  of  battle  in  the  full 
assurance  of  success,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if 
his  hopes  had  not  been  too  sanguine. 

After   driving   in     the   American   piquets,    Tarlton 
directed  his  infantry  to  lighten  themselves  by  deposit 
ing  their  knapsacks  on  the  ground,  and  to  form  in 
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two  lines ;  the  first  of  which  seems  to  have  consisted 
exclusively  of  skirmishers.  The  light  infantry,  with 
the  infantry  of  the  Legion,  composed  it;  to  which  was 
added,  by-and-by,  the  Seventh  Regiment,  while  a  hun- 
dred horse  were  distributed  on  either  flank,  in  two 
troops  of  fifty  each.  The  second  line  consisted  of 
the  first  battalion  of  the  Seventy-first,  and  two  hun- 
dred horse ;  of  which  the  former  extended  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  Seventh,  keeping  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  in  the  rear.  The  guns,  of  which  he  had 
two,  both  of  them  three-pounders,  were  in  the  front 
line ;  and  seem  to  have  been  well  served  by  the  men 
attached  to  them.  But  though  the  attack  was  begun 
with  the  usual  impetuosity  of  the  Legion,  and  the 
militia,  broken  and  dispersed,  fled,  after  a  brief  resist- 
ance, the  whole  of  the  infantry  was  required  to  shake 
the  enemy's  second  line,  which  stood  its  ground  with 
great  obstinacy.  It  is  impossible,  at  times,  to  account 
for  the  panics  which  seize  even  veteran  troops,  and 
lead  to  a  forgetfulness  of  all  their  ancient  glory.  Tarl- 
ton's  Legion,  for  example,  had  fought  bravely.  The 
American  regulars  were  pierced,  and  in  full  retreat; 
when  a  sudden  rally,  and  a  well-directed  discharge, 
checked  the  pursuers,  and  created  among  them  a 
degree  of  confusion,  from  which  they  never  recovered. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  cavalry  of  the  reserve 
were  ordered  up.  The  fire  of  the  Continentals  dis- 
turbed them,  and  they  broke  in,  helter  skelter,  upon 
their  dismounted  comrades.  All  became  from  tbat 
moment  confusion  and  terror.  Neither  horse  nor  foot 
would  rally;  and  a  complete  defeat — inflicted  well  nigh 
in  the  moment  of  victory — was  the  result.  Tarlton  lost 
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his  guns,  his  baggage,  the  colours  of  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment, and  about  four  hundred  out  of  his  nine  hundred 
men.  The  casualties  in  the  enemy's  ranks  were  said 
not  to  be  in  point  of  numbers  less  serious.  But  the 
honour  of  the  day  rested  -with  them;  and  neither 
Tarlton  nor  his  Legion  ever  recovered  their  place  in 
public  estimation. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  multiply  details  like  these; 
and  by  operations  such  as  these  the  war  of  Ame- 
rican independence  was  almost  wholly  conducted 
throughout.  It  came  to  an  end,  as  every  reader  of 
history  is  aware,  in  1783; — for  on  the  20th  of  January 
of  that  year  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  September  a  definitive  treaty  was  ratified 
by  all  the  belligerents.  It  was,  in  its  details,  eminently 
unfavourable  to  Great  Britain.  It  conceded  to  her 
revolted  colonies  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation. 
It  left  her  mistress  on  the  great  American  continent 
only  of  the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
It  gave  up  to  France,  Tobago  and  St.  Lucia,  in  the 
West  Indies;  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon; 
a  limited  share  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries;  and  all 
the  settlements  in  India  which  had  been  wrested  from 
tier.  It  yielded  to  Spain,  Minorca,  with  East  and  West 
^Florida,  as  a  compensation  for  the  Bahamas;  and  to 
Holland,  Trincomalee,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Ne- 
gapatam,  all  the  other  places  wThich  she  had  lost.  In 
one  word,  it  was  an  arrangement,  forced  perhaps  on 
the  Minister,  yet  in  the  highest  degree  distasteful  to 
the  English  people ;  who  felt  that  the  glory  which  they 
had  acquired  in  former  wars  was  thoroughly  tarnished. 
For  they  had  nothing  to  look  back  upon,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  defence  of  Gibraltar,  except  a  series 
of  defeats,  save  in  India  alone,  -where  victory  still  at- 
tended on  their  arms.  But,  besides  that  the  remote- 
ness of  the  field  caused  the  importance  of  the  successes 
in  India  to  be  comparatively  undervalued,  the  results 
of  these  successes,  as  far  as  France  and  Holland  were 
affected  by  them,  the  treaty  of  peace  took  away.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  too  much  to  affirm,  that,  wearied  as  they 
were  with  the  burden  of  a  disastrous  contest,  the  people 
of  England  hung  their  heads  with  shame  when  the  fact 
of  its  termination  became  public ;  for  they  could  not 
brook  the  humiliation  of  appearing  in  the  light  of 
suppliants  where,  on  all  previous  occasions,  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace.  There 
was,  however,  no  remedy  for  the  evil ;  so  they  com- 
plained loudly,  and  then  submitted  to  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WAR  OP  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

THE  close  of  the  American  -war  led,  as  in  this 
country  a  similar  occurrence  always  does,  to  an  im- 
mediate and  large  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the 
army.  The  regular  troops,  which,  including  foreigners 
in  British  pay,  had  amounted  at  one  time  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  thousand  men,  were  reduced  to 
forty-four  thousand  men ;  of  whom  twenty-two  thou- 
sand were  employed  in  the  colonies,  ten  thousand  in 
Ireland,  and  twelve  thousand  in  Great  Britain  and 
Wales.  The  militias  Avere,  of  course,  disbanded;  and 
the  corps  of  volunteers,  which  had  every  where  em- 
bodied themselves,  laid  aside  their  arms.  But  the 
breathing  space  afforded  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
A  great  moral  earthquake  was  at  work  in  France,  which 
ceased  not  till  the  whole  frame  of  society  had  been 
shaken,  and  a  revolution  was  accomplished,  which,  for 
the  atrocities  that  marked  it  at  every  stage,  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Loth  to  abstract  himself  from  the  measures  of 
retrenchment  and  public  economy  which  he  had  ma- 
tured, Mr.  Pitt  long  rejected  the  solicitations  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  to  join  with  them  in  a  coalition  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress  of  republican 
principles,  and  reinstating  the  French  king  upon  a 
constitutional  throne.  Not  that  he  or  his  royal  master 
was  indifferent  to  the  dangers  which  menaced  the 
peace  of  the  world.  But  the  Minister,  at  least,  per- 
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sisted  in  believing,  that  there  was  in  France  itself  a 
principle  of  loyalty  which,  if  permitted  to  work  its  own 
way,  would  yet  bring  good  out  of  evil.     The  frightful 
catastrophe  of  the  21st  of  January,  1793,   dispelled 
for  ever  this  delusion.     It  was  no  longer  a  struggle 
for  liberty  by  a  people  long  oppressed.      It  was  the 
upheaving  of  a  moral  earthquake,  which  the  powers 
of  Europe  were  called  upon  to  resist,  and   England, 
awakened  at  last  to  a  sense  of  her  own  danger,  took 
part  in  the  contest.     From  that  period,  down  to  the 
year  1815,  war  between  England  and  France  may  be 
said  to  have  gone  on  continually.     The  short  peace  of 
Amiens  in  1802  drowned,  to  be  sure,  for  a  few  months, 
the  din  of  arms,  and  in  1814  Napoleon  lay  an  exile 
in  Elba.     But  the  peace  of  Amiens  proved  to  be  no 
more  than  an  armed  truce,  and  the  Emperor's  sojourn 
in  Elba  led  the  way  to  the  campaign  of  "Waterloo.     It 
remains,  therefore,  to  give  some  account  of  the  force 
by  means  of  which,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  Eng- 
land maintained  her  own  freedom,  and  added  largely 
to  her  glory  against  the  greatest  military  power  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

As  soon  as  the  gathering  cloud  had  taken  such  a 
shape  as  to  leave  men  without  hope  of  its  dispersion, 
great  exertions  were  made  in  England  to  place  both 
the  fleet  and  the  army  on  an  efficient  footing.  The 
latter  was  raised  from  its  peace  establishment  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  first  to  one  hundred,  and  ultimately  to 
two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men.  One  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  regular  militia  were  embodied. 
Every  town  and  village  in  the  kingdom  beheld  its 
male  inhabitants  of  all  ranks,  and  well  nigh  of  every 
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age,  enrolled  into  corps  of  volunteers,  horse  and  foot, 
to  whom  the  Government  gave  only  their  arms,  and  in 
some  instances  their  clothing.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century  there  were  embodied  of  this  description^of 
force  not  fewer  than  four  hundred  thousand  men,  whose 
devotion  to  their  country  could  not  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  in  whom  native  courage  and  the  determina- 
tion to  live  or  die  free  from  a  foreign  yoke,  would  have 
gone  far,  had  the  necessity  arisen,  to  compensate  for 
their  lack  of  discipline.  Indeed,  there  has  not  in  mo- 
dern times  been  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  a 
spectacle  so  magnificent  as  that  which  England  then 
presented.  In  France  the  conscription  swept  the 
youth  away  by  thousands.  A  wild  enthusiasm  there 
doubtless  was  every  where  abroad  to  aid  it ;  and  the 
lust  of  conquest  and  the  eagerness  for  rapine  taught 
the  chiefs  of  the  Revolution  how  to  render  available 
for  their  own  purposes  the  national  gallantry  of  French- 
men. But  the  French  armed  to  put  down  institu- 
tions which  were  distasteful  to  them;  the  English 
exchanged  the  dress  of  civil  life  for  the  military  cos- 
tume, in  order  to  defend  and  preserve  their  constitution 
in  Church  and  State.  The  former  fought  against 
religion  and  law;  the  latter  were  ready  to  die,  if  need 
be,  in  the  cause  of  both. 

As  there  occurred  throughout  this  protracted  season 
no  important  changes  either  in  the  organization  or 
equipment  of  the  British  army,  we  shall  have  told  the 
tale  of  its  general  efficiency  at  sufficient  length  when 
we  shall  have  traced  with  a  rapid  hand  the  fluctuations 
in  regard  both  to  the  numbers  and  the  quality  of  the 
different  kinds  of  troops  which  made  up  the  aggregate 
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of  its  strength.  In  1784  the  regular  army  of  England 
could  muster  fifty,  thousand  men  of  all  arms.  Ten. 
thousand  of  these  were,  however,  on  the  Irish  esta- 
blishment, for  up  to  the  date  of  the  Legislative  Union 
Ireland  was,  in  regard  to  military  affairs,  treated  in 
some  sort  as  a  distinct  kingdom.  Thus  the  King  had 
his  Irish  as  well  as  his  English  artillery;  his  regiments 
of  Irish  horse  and  Irish  foot;  which  might,  indeed,  he 
employed,  and  were  employed,  both  in  his  foreign 
wars  and  among  the  colonies,  but  which,  being  sup- 
ported out  of  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  were  not  noticed 
in  the  estimates  which  year  by  year  came  before  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  The  army  of  England, 
therefore,  numbered,  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  only 
forty  thousand  men,  of  which,  less  than  twelve  thousand, 
including  the  Household  Brigade,  were  employed  on 
home  service. 

The  war  with  France  caused  a  large  increase  to  the 
military  strength  of  the  country.  In  the  end  of  1793 
the  troops  of  the  line,'  including  cavalry,  but  exclusive 
both  of  artillery  and  engineers,  had  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  nine  thousand,  which  in  the  course  of  the 
next  five  years  grew  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand. To  these  came  shortly  to  be  added  regiments  of 
Fencibles;  that  is  to  say,  of  corps,  some  mounted  and 
others  dismounted,  which  differed  only  in  this  respect 
from  the  regular  militia,  that  they  were  available  for 
service  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  For  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1810  that  the  regular  militia  of  England 
could  be  transferred  to  Ireland,  or  the  militia  of  Ireland 
transferred  to  England;  whereas  the  fencibles  held 
themselves  liable  from  the  first  to  proceed  whitherso- 
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ever  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Islands  their  pre- 
sence might  be  needed.  They  were  a  useful  body  of  men 
therefore  on  this  account,  and  on  many  more.  Yet 
their  position  was  full  of  anomalies,  and  an  early  oppor- 
tunity was  in  consequence  taken,  after  the  militias  had 
been  put  upon  an  improved  footing,  to  disband  them.  • 
In  the  year  1796,  when  apprehensions  of  an  invasion 
from  France  were  at  their  height,  a  bill  was  passed 
through  Parliament,  authorising  the  Crown,  by  means 
of  the  lords-lieutenants  of  counties,  to  call  out  and  em- 
body a  Supplemental  Militia.  Between  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  body  and  that  of  the  regular  militia  there 
was  no  perceptible  difference;  indeed,  so  perfect  was 
their  agreement  in  all  respects  that  they  soon  became 
consolidated.  Moreover,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1798,  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  his  wise  management  of  this  matter, 
by  sanctioning  the  transference  of  militia-men  into  the 
regular  army,  and  encouraging  them  to  volunteer  by 
the  'offer  of  a  bounty.  Some  earnest  patriots  there 
were  who  reprobated  this  measure  as  unconstitutional; 
while  the  colonels  of  militia  regiments  were  not  in  all 
cases  patriotic  enough  to  perceive  that  the  best  service 
which  they  could  offer  to  the  nation  was  to  render 
their  corps,  as  much  as  possible,  nurseries  for  the  line. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  which  was  here  and 
there  offered  to  it,  the  measure  worked  admirably. 
The  real  difficulty  with  an  Englishman  generally  is,  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  make  the  first  sacrifice  of  what  he 
calls  his  liberty.  But  let  him  once  be  drawn  for  the 
militia,  with  the  conviction  on  his  mind  that  he  must 
serve  for  five  years,  and  perhaps  longer;  and  all  disin- 
clination to  serve  elsewhere  than  in  England  ceases. 
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From  the  militia  tlie  regular  army  received  for  many 
years  not  only  its  best  but  its  most  abundant  recruits; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  war  whole  regiments 
volunteered,  of  which  several  proceeded  en  masse  to 
join  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  South  of  France. 

From  1798,  then,  up  to  the  peace  in  1802,  England 
had  under  arms: 

Cavalry  of  the  Guard       .     3  regiments  of    5  squadrons 
Infantry  of  the  Guard  .          3  regiments  of    4  battalions 
Dragoon  Guards  .         .        7  regiments  of      5  squadrons 
Dragoons,  heavy  and  light  28  regiments  of    5  squadrons 
Waggon  Train     .         .          4  squadrons 
Infantry  of  the  Line    .         96  regiments  of    2  battalions* 
Regular  Artillery     .         .     1  regiment  of    10  battalions 
Engineers    ...         1  regiment 

making  in  all  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  squadrons 
of  regular  Cavalry  and  two  hundred  and  fifteen  bat- 
talions of  regular  Infantry.  To  these  we  may  add 
Veteran  Battalions,  that  is,  regiments  composed  of 
men  who,  by  reason  of  infirmities,  or  length  of  service, 
had  been  discharged  from  the  regular  army  on  a  pen- 
sion, and  were  now  called  on  to  do  garrison  duty.  More- 
over, there  were  raised  in  the  West  India  Islands  corps 
of  Negroes,  which  proved  very  serviceable  for  all  that 
•was  required  of  them;  so  that  on  the  whole  the  avail- 
able force  amounted  to  somewhere  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men.  And  when  we  further 
take  into  account  the 

Militia         .....         100,000 
Volunteers        ....  400,000 

Fencibles 12,000 


*  Of  the  Regiments  of  Foot,  one,  the  GOth,  had  four  battalions 
at  this  time. 
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we  have  an  enormous  amount  of  men  under  arms; 
more  than  sufficient  to  repel  violence  from  without, 
let  it  come  in  what  shape  it  might;  yet,  because  of  its 
constitution,  as  well  of  the  extent  and  scattered  nature 
of  the  empire  which  it  was  required  to  protect,  placing 
at  the  disposal  of  Government  for  aggressive  purposes 
an  army  inferior  in  point  of  numbers  to  that  of  any  of 
the  second-rate  powers  of  the  Continent. 

The  services  of  the  British  army  from  1793  to  1802 
were  performed  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  West  Indies,  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  in  Egypt.     The  campaigns  in  the  Low  Countries, 
which  began  in  February,  1793,  and  came  to  an  end 
in  the  Spring  of  1795,  afforded  many  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  courage  and   patience  by  the  troops, 
but  added  little  to  the  permanent  military  reputation 
of  the  country.     The  same  remark  may  be  made  in 
reference  to  the  occupation  and  abandonment  of  Toulon; 
an   unwise    measure   unwisely  carried    forward,    and 
terminating  in  the  destruction  of  the  unhappy  French 
loyalists,  who  threw  themselves  and  their  indefensible 
town  on  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.     Elsewhere, 
indeed,  and  especially  in  Corsica,  the  army  did  good 
service;  but  the  island,  won  not  without  labour  and 
loss,  was  subsequently  abandoned,  and  the  blood  and 
treasure  expended  on  the  reduction  of  it  were  wasted. 
In  the  West  Indies,  again,  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
duce St.  Domingo,  which  failed.     Martinique,  however, 
and  Guadeloupe,  with  others  of  the  enemy's  settlements 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
generally  after  a  stout  resistance,  and  at  the  cost  of  some 
valuable   lives  on   both   sides.     In  Africa,  a  British 
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army  under  the  orders  of  Generals  Craig  and  Clerke, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
for  in  1795  Holland  had  taken  part  with  France,  and 
there  was  war  between  her  and  Great  Britain.  More- 
over, in  1799,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  best 
appointed  armies  which  England  had  for  many  a  day 
sent  from  her  shores,  landed  near  the  Helder,  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  and  entered  at  once  upon  a  series  of 
warlike  operations.  Opposed  in  the  act  of  disembark- 
ing, the  troops  rushed  into  action,  section  by  section, 
and  company  by  company,  as  they  gained  the  land; 
and  driving  the  enemy  from  the  sand-hills  took  up 
a  position,  which  they  retained  till  the  stores  and 
munitions  necessary  for  a  regular  campaign  had  been 
landed. 

The  campaign  of  1799  in  Holland,  like  those  of 
1793-4-5  in  the  Low  Countries,  produced  no  favour- 
able effect  upon  the  general  results  of  the  war.  The 
troops  maintained  their  high  character  for  gallantry; 
and  their  noble-minded  lea'der — the  late  Duke  of 
York — if  he  failed  to  command  victory  on  all  occa- 
sions, deserved  on  many  a  better  fate  than  attended 
him.  But  the  issue  of  the  whole  was  a  determination 
to  withdraw  from  a  country,  concerning  the  state  of 
which  the  English  government  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  deceived.  Not  a  man  took  up  arms  in  favour 
of  the  house  of  Orange.  Not  a  movement  was  made 
to  effect  a  diversion  anywhere.  Wherefore  the  British 
commander,  after  fighting  soma  hard  battles,  in 
which  success  alternated  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other,  determined  to  withdraw;  and  by  means  of  a 
convention  entered  into  with  the  French  general,  suc- 
S2 
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ceeded  in  carrying  his  designs  into  execution.  The 
French  affected  to  triumph,  as  if  England  had  sus- 
tained a  defeat.  England  merely  ceased  to  comhat, 
when  it  became  evident,  both  to  our  statesmen  and 
our  soldiers,  that  victory  itself  would  bring  forth  no 
fruit. 

Of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  the  measures  which 
were  adopted  for  its  suppression,  it  is  not  within  the 
design  of  a  work  like  this  to  take  notice.  In  civil 
strife,  valour,  and  patience,  and  skill  may  all  be  dis- 
played; but  civil  strife  furnishes  an  imperfect  test 
wherewith  to  try  a  people's  aptitude  for  war ;  at  least 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  others.  Wherefore  drawing 
a  veil  over  the  outrages  which  gave  a  bad  notoriety  to 
the  year  1798,  we  pass  on  to  the  operations  of  1800-1, 
which  led  first  to  the  capture  of  Malta,  of  which  the 
enemy  had  lately  taken  possession,  and  by-and-bye 
to  the  short  but  brilliant  campaign,  which  ended  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt.  And  as  it  was 
this  latter  exploit  which'  may  be  said  to  have  re-esta- 
blished in  the  breasts  of  English  soldiers  that  confi- 
dence in  themselves  and  in  their  leaders,  without 
which  success  in  war  is  never  attained,  and  which 
adverse  circumstances  had  considerably  shaken,  it  may 
be  well  to  speak  of  it  more  in  detail  than  either  our 
own  limits,  or  the  extent  and  immediate  importance  of 
the  matter,  would  otherwise  warrant. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1800,  that  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  recalled  from 
Scotland,  whither,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  army  of 
the  Helder,  he  had  returned,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  efficient  corps  that 
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ever   obeyed   a   British,   commander.     About   twenty- 
thousand  men,  all  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood,  and 
almost  all  inured  to  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war, 
embarked  at  different  ports  along  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land, and  landing  in  Minorca,  were  there  inspected 
and  brigaded  by  their  general.     On  the  22nd  of  the 
same  month  they  returned  to  their  ships,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  July  reached  Leghorn;  where  it  was  confi- 
dently expected  that  they  would  make  good  a  debarka~ 
tion,  and  operate  from  that  base  in  favour  of  the  Aus- 
trian s.     But  Austria  was  by  this  time  weary  of  the 
contest.     Beaten  at  all  points,  she  was  glad  to  pur- 
chase rest  by  the  surrender  of  the  most  valuable  of 
her  Italian  provinces;    and  the  British  army,  which 
had  come  to  aid  her  in  preserving  them,  withdrew 
from  the  coast,  and  returned  to  Minorca.     From  this 
time,  during  many  months,  the  fleet,  having  the  troops 
on  board,  passed  to  and  fro  as  if  the  home  government 
had   been   quite  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  them. 
Now  they  threatened  Cadiz;  now  they  took  shelter 
in  Gibraltar;  now  they  beat  about  the  Spanish  coasts, 
or  cast  anchor  before  Malta ;  till  sickness  broke  out  to 
an  alarming  extent  among  the  men,  and  the  officers 
sustained  no    trifling   pressure   upon   their   patience. 
At  length  orders  seemed  to  have  reached  the  admiral 
from  London.     About  five  thousand  men  having  been 
left  at  Malta  to  keep  open  the  communication  with 
England,  and   to   defend   the   place,    the   remainder, 
amounting  to  little  more  than  twelve  thousand  effec- 
tives, put  to  sea;  and  after  some  necessary  delays  in  a 
pleasant  camp,  which  was  established  beside  the  mar- 
gin of  Marmorice  Bay,  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Egypt; 
and  by-and-bye  cast  anchor. 
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The  place  where  the  fleet  brought  up  was  in  the 
bay  of  Ahoukir,  of  which  the  shores  are  broken  and 
hilly,  though  covered  with  masses  of  loose  sand.  It 
was  ascertained,  by  reconnoitring,  that  the  hills  in 
question  were  occupied  in  force,  and  that,  in  addition 
to  the  cannon  mounted  on  the  castle  of  Aboukir, 
numerous  batteries  established  among  them,  com- 
manded the  whole  of  the  beach.  But  the  hour  had 
come  when  it  behoved  a  British  general  to  act,  and 
not  to  deliberate.  Having  weighed  all  the  chances, 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  made  up  his  mind  that  to 
force  a  landing  in  the  teeth  of  the  enemy's  preparations 
would  be,  not  only  the  boldest,  but  the  wisest  measure, 
and  on  the  8th  of  March,  1801,  the  debarkation  took 
place. 

There  was  some  loss  from  the  enemy's  fire  ere  th< 
boats  touched  ground.  One  or  two  were  sunk,  an< 
few  of  the  brave  men  who  occupied  them  survived  t< 
tell  the  tale.  Sharp  fighting  likewise  occurred  alon« 
the  strand,  and  among  the  openings  in  the  sand-hills; 
for  the  French  cavalry  charged  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  the  infantry  ceased  not  to  pour  upon  th< 
broken  British  regiments  a  murderous  fire.  But 
nothing  could  withstand  the  gallantry  of  the  advance. 
Companies,  forming  as  they  best  could,  where  the  water 
reached  the  men's  waists,  pushed  on  with  a  bold  front, 
and  driving  the  enemy  from  their  vantage  ground,  car- 
ried the  batteries  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  till  by- 
and-bye  the  coast  was  left  clear,  and  the  second  divi- 
sion of  boats  brought  their  burthens  to  land  without 
molestation. 

Having  thus  established  himself  on   firm  ground, 
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Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  used  all  diligence  to  get  his 
stores,  and  ammunition,  and  other  necessaries  for  a 
campaign  together.  The  operation  was  both  a  tedious 
and  a  difficult  one;  for  he  had  manual  labour,  and 
nothing  else,  to  depend  upon;  and  the  toil  of  carrying 
burthens  over  hills  of  loose  sand  is  very  grievous; 
nevertheless,  both  soldiers  and  seamen  worked  with 
such  an  excellent  will,  that  by  noon  on  the  12th  the 
army  was  in  a  condition  to  move.  It  advanced  foul- 
miles  in  the  direction  of  Alexandria,  in  front  of  which 
the  French  were  understood  to  have  intrenched  them- 
selves. On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  columns 
were  in  motion  again,  a  fleet  of  gun-boats,  which  had 
forced  an  entrance  into  Lake  Maadie,  moving  with 
them ;  and  in  due  time  the  patrols  were  heard  to  ex- 
change shots  with  the  enemy's  advanced  piquets.  A 
sharp  affair  ensued;  for  the  French,  to  the  number  of 
six  thousand  infantry  and  six  hundred  cavalry,  stood 
their  ground  in  rather  a  strong  position  which  they 
had  occupied  ever  since  the  landing.  But  they  were 
in  the  end  dislodged,  and  falling  back,  though  in  good 
order,  left  the  assailants  masters  of  the  field. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  display  of  vigour,  Sir 
Ralph  determined  to  bring  on,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  a  general  action.  He  knew  that  half  the 
French  army  was  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  that  if  time 
were  given  for  its  recall,  he  would  be  out-numbered 
by  more  than  two  to  one.  It  was  his  game,  therefore, 
to  fight;  as  it  was  the  game  of  General  Menou  to 
avoid  a  battle.  But  when  a  further  advance  brought 
him  in  front  of  the  enemy's  lines,  he  found  them 
so  much  stronger  than  he  had  been  led  to  expect, 
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that  the  idea  of  carrying  them  by  a  coup  de  main  was 
abandoned.  A  careful  reconnoissance,  which  cost 
upwards  of  a  thousand  men,  convinced  him  that  more 
than  courage  would  be  needed  in  the  assault.  He, 
therefore,  returned  to  the  position  whence  the  enemy's 
advance  had  been  forced,  and  pitching  his  camp  there, 
devoted  some  days  to  the  bringing  up  of  supplies,  both 
in  men  and  materiel,  from  the  fleet. 

Things  continued  in  this  state  till  the  20th,  when 
rumours  came  in  that  the  enemy  were  in  motion,  and 
that  the  French  general  meditated  taking  the  initiative, 
and  acting  offensively.  Tidings  more  agreeable  to  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie  could  not  have  been  communi- 
cated; for  besides  that  he  was  rendered  stronger  than 
he  had  yet  been  by  the  junction  of  the  Twentieth 
Regiment,  and  the  arrival  of  the  marines  from  the 
fleet,  the  French,  by  adopting  a  proceeding  so  ill- 
advised  for  themselves,  would,  in  all  probability,  save 
him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  He  took,  therefore,  no 
further  notice  of  the  report,  than  to  enjoin  increased 
vigilance  at  the  outposts,  and  steadiness  and  an  atti- 
tude of  watchfulness  within  the  lines.  Nor  were  these 
soldier-like  qualities  unnecessary;  for  the  troops  had 
not  been  long  under  arms,  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
21st,  (and  they  generally  turned  out  about  three 
o'clock,)  when  a  desultory  firing  on  the  left  gave  notice 
of  work  in  hand;  which  was  soon  confirmed  by  a 
furious  attack  all  along  the  line. 

The  battle  of  the  21st  of  March,  1801,  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  sharpest  affairs  in  which  a  British  army  had 
yet  been  engaged  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
Being  fought  almost  entirely  in  the  dark,  it  afforded, 
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moreover,  opportunities  for  the  display  of  personal 
gallantry  in  individuals,  and  of  high  discipline  in  regi- 
ments, such  as  do  not  always  occur  in  modern  warfare. 
The  Forty-second  Highlanders,  for  example,  though 
broken  by  a  charge  of  cavalry,  never  gave  ground;  but 
fought  footman  against  horseman  with  the  most  deter- 
mined, though  confused,  obstinacy.  The  Twenty-eighth, 
on  the  contrary,  under  the  command  of  Colonel,  now 
General  the  Honourable  Sir  Edward  Paget,  being 
assailed  both  from  behind  and  before,  preserved  its 
line  without  wavering;  the  rear  rank  facing  about,  at 
the  Avord  of  its  commander,  and  giving  its  fire  with  the 
same  regularity  as  if  on  a  parade.  Such  courage  and 
such  discipline  could  not  fail  of  success.  The  enemy 
were  driven  back  at  all  points.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  their  dead;  and  though  not  pursued, 
because  the  ammunition  of  many  British  corps  was 
expended,  fell  back  in  extreme  disorder  to  Alex- 
andria. 

The  satisfaction  arising  from  this  glorious  achieve- 
ment was  sadly  damped  for  the  British  troops,  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  fall  of  their  beloved  commander. 
Twice  wounded  during  the  conflict,  he  continued  to 
move  about  cheering  the  men  by  his  voice,  and  setting 
to  them  an  example  of  rare  intrepidity;  but  the  ex- 
citement of  the  battle  being  over,  his  strength  went 
with  it,  and  he  was  carried,  grievously  hurt,  to  the 
fleet.  He  died  on  board  of  ship  a  few  days  afterwards, 
to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  all  who  served  under  him. 
But  the  spirit  which  he  had  infused  while  living, 
into  the  army  of  Egypt,  continued  to  actuate  them 
throughout.  Under  General  Hutchinson,  the  troops 
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followed  up  the  advantages  which  they  had  gained. 
Alexandria  was  menaced,  Cairo  besieged,  and  the 
enemy  reduced  to  such  straits  that  they  sent  in  a  flag 
of  truce  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  capitulation; 
and  though  the  terms  conceded  to  them  may  he 
regarded,  now  that  the  danger  is  past,  as  somewhat 
too  favourable,  the  feeling  at  the  moment,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  was  in  favour  of  the  officer  who 
granted  them.  The  French  troops,  after  laying  down 
their  arms,  were  removed  on  board  of  ship,  and  carried 
by  the  victors  to  the  ports  of  France  which  could  be 
most  speedily  and  conveniently  reached. 

It  was  during  this  campaign  that  there  was  pre- 
sented to  the  admiration  of  the  world  such  a  spectacle 
as  for  countless  ages  had  not  been  witnessed  before,  in 
the  march  across  the  Desert  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
Sepoys,  whom  Sir  David  Baird  led  from  the  remotest 
provinces  of  India,  to  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Egypt.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  how  far  the  bearing  of  these  Asiatics  solved  a 
problem  in  the  history  of  the  human  race;  though  this 
much  is  certain,  that  the  Hindoos,  when  they  beheld 
the  temples  and  sculptured  deities  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  bowed  themselves  down  before  them,  and 
offered  worship  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  at 
home.  But  the  promptitude  with  which,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  their  English  officers,  they  encountered  the 
horrors  of  a  sea-voyage,  and,  which  was  to  them 
scarcely  less  frightful,  the  inconveniences  attendant 
on  the  passage  of  the  Desert,  proved  that  the  best 
spirit  prevailed  among  the  native  troops;  and  that 
when  kindly  treated,  and  judiciously  dealt  with,  they 
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were  ready  to  follow  whithersoever  their  chiefs  might 
lead.  Indeed,  the  Indian  army  never  stood  higher  in 
public  estimation  than  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking.  An  arduous  war  with  Tippoo  Saib 
had,  through  the  valour  of  the  men,  and  the  skill  of 
the  General,  been  brought  to  a  successful  termination. 
Seringapatam  was  taken ;  and  peace  being  restored  to 
the  great  continent  over  the  destinies  of  which  Lord 
Mornington  ably  presided,  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
detach  Sir  David  Baird  and  his  corps  to  the  support 
of  the  British  army  in  Egypt.  Unfortunately  for 
themselves,  these  well-disciplined  Asiatics  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  participate  in  the  dangers  and  glory 
of  the  campaign;  but  they  performed  excellent  service 
in  the  effect  which  their  presence  gave  to  General 
Hutchinson's  arguments  on  one  or  two  controverted 
points.  The  French  generals  could  not  but  feel,  that 
'  if  incapable  of  making  head  against  the  English,  they 
were  altogether  powerless  now  that  an  army  of  Sepoys 
had  joined  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
WAR   WITH   THE   FRENCH   EMPEROR. 

THE  Egyptian  campaign,  as  it   was  by  far  the  most 
important  military  operation  in  which  England,  since 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  had  taken  part,  so  it 
raised  the  character  of  the  British  army  everywhere 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  and  infused,  if  we  may 
so  say,  new  vigour,  both  into  the  councils  of  states- 
men, and  the  zeal  of  soldiers.     The  peace  of  Amiens, 
however,  came  in  the  way  to  prevent  any  immediate 
advantage  from  arising  out  of  the  circumstance.     Not 
only  were  men's  hopes  of  winning  fresh  laurels  over- 
cast, but  the  fruits  of  past  struggles  went  from  them. 
England  restored  to  her  enemies  the  whole  of  the 
settlements  she  had  wrested  from  them;  yet  permitted 
the  French  Republic  to  retain  its  hold  upon  Belgium, 
upon  Holland,  and  the   greater  part  of   Italy.     She 
even  consented  to  give  up  Malta,  her  most  important 
station  in  the  Mediterranean,   to  a  body  of  persons, 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  whose  inability  to  keep  it 
against  the  will  of  France  had  already  been  demon- 
strated.    But  to  this  latter  degradation  she  was  not 
forced  to  submit.     The  very  terms  of  the  treaty,  not 
less  than  the  character  of  the  new  French  govern- 
ment, satisfied   all   thinking   persons  that  the  peace 
could  not  prove  lasting;    and  the  reductions  in  the 
war  establishments  which  took  place  were,  in  conse- 
quence, though  too  precipitate  by  far,  much  less  exten- 
sive than  they  had  been  on  former  occasions. 
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The  peace  establishment  of  the  Army  being  fixed  at 
seventy-five  thousand  men,  all  the  militias,  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  were  discharged. 
The  navy  underwent  a  similar  process  of  dismember- 
ment, and  the  marine  corps,  in  like  manner,  became 
numerically  feeble.  But  the  impolicy  of  so  extensive 
and  hasty  a  proceeding  soon  became  apparent;  for  the 
ink  with  which  the  commissioners  had  signed  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  scarcely  dry,  ere  grounds  of  fresh 
quarrels  arose.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the 
autumn  of  the  self-same  year,  the  work  of  recruiting 
was  in  progress;  and  before  1803  was  far  advanced 
war  had  again  been  declared. 

It  was  now  that  the  strength  of  the  British  nation 
became  conspicuous.  The  English  fleet  swept  the  seas 
of  everything  hostile  that  could  swim.  The  battle  of 
Trafalgar  broke  for  ever  the  might  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  navies.  Innumerable  affairs  on  a  smaller  scale 
completed  the  success  which  was  thus  begun,  till  in  the 
end  British  seamen,  for  lack  of  occupation  in  their 
own  element,  bombarded  towns,  and  took  castles  and 
fortresses  by  assault.  Meanwhile  the  army  grew  to 
its  former  magnitude.  Nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
regular  troops  acted  on  almost  every  theatre  in  the 
world.  Sixty  thousand  regular  militia,  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  local  militia  and  yeomanry, 
operated  towards  them  both  as  a  reserve,  and  an  admi- 
rable nursery  for  recruits;  which  being  added  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  seamen  and  marines, 
constituted  a  total  of  armed  men,  well  nigh  unparalleled 
in  history.  Still,  as  no  material  changes  were  effected, 
either  in  the  armament  or  mode  of  training  applied  to 
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this  mighty  mass,  the  mere  notice  of  its  numbers 
seems  to  be  all  that  is  required  at  our  hands.  For  it 
was  not  now,  as  it  used  to  be  half  a  century  earlier, 
that  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments  were  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  men  in  such  manoeuvres  as 
best  agreed  with  their  individual  tastes  or  fancies. 
General  Sir  David  Dundas,  an  old  and  experienced 
officer,  had  in  1798  completed  a  treatise,  by  which  the 
movements  of  the  infantry,  with  the  manual  and  platoon 
exercise,  were  reduced  to  a  system;  and  the  same  officer 
performing  the  same  useful  office  for  the  cavalry, 
masses  could  be  wielded  everywhere  with  far  greater 
precision  than  formerly.  And  as  to  the  armament  of 
the  troops,  it  was  in  1803  pretty  much  what  it  is  in 
1845.  The  Highlanders  themselves  had  laid  aside 
their  broad-swords.  The  heavy  Dragoons  were,  indeed, 
still  encumbered  with  long  carabines  and  bayonets, 
while  the  cocked  hat  and  the  heavy  jack  boot  added 
considerably  to  the  discomfort  of  the  wearer.  Moreover, 
the  soldier,  whatever  his  particular  arm  might  be,  was 
still  doomed  to  the  process  of  dressing  and  powdering 
his  hair  for  parade;  while  his  tight  breeches  and  long 
gaiters,  his  inverted  cone  for  a  cap,  and  his  skirtless 
coat,  combined  to  render  his  general  appearance  nearly 
as  ludicrous  as  the  art  of  men  and  tailors  could  make 
it.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  outrages  on  taste  and 
often  on  personal  comfort,  the  British  soldier  was  be- 
coming every  day  more  and  more  master  of  his  calling. 
The  Artillery  made  enormous  strides.  They  worked 
their  guns  with  a  facility,  and  moved  them  at  a  rate  far 
surpassing  those  of  other  nations,  and  the  accuracy  and 
rapidity  of  their  fire  was  unequalled.  There  needed  but 
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the  experience  of  a  few  continuous  campaigns  to  render 
the  British  array  as  perfect  a  machine  as  was  ever 
put  together;  and  these,  as  is  well  known,  came  at  last. 
To  describe  the  services  of  the  British  army,  from 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  France  in  1803,  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  general  peace  in  1815,  would  be  to 
write  the  military  history  of  the  world.  Wherever 
the  sound  of  war  was  heard,  British  troops  more  or 
less  numerous  were  present  to  swell  its  volume.  In 
India,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  South  America, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  by-and-bye  in  North 
America,  when  the  United  States  threw  their  weight 
into  the  scale  against  us,  British  troops  fought,  and 
almost  always  triumphed.  The  glories  of  Assaye  and 
Laswarree  equalled  those  of  Plassy  and  Seringapatam ; 
Baird  did  again  in  Africa,  what  Craig  and  Clerke  had 
done  before  him.  At  Monte- Video  Achmuty  earned 
laurels  which  the  folly  of  Whitelock  could  not  wholly 
tarnish;  while  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  which  the 
peace  of  Amiens  had  needlessly  thrown  away,  almost 
all  were  won  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Then 
followed  the  battle  of  Maida,  a  gallant  and  brilliant 
affair,  though  worse  than  uncalled-for;  next  the  expe- 
dition to  Copenhagen,  a  measure  of  doubtful  pro- 
bity, perhaps,  but  pressed  upon  the  government  of  the 
day  by  irresistible  considerations  of  state;  and  finally 
that  memorable  war  in  the  Peninsula,  which  earned  for 
the  forces  engaged  in  it  a  renown  second  not  even  to 
that  which  surrounds  the  memory  of  Caesar's  legions, 
or  the  indomitable  Macedonian  phalanx  of  Alexander. 
Nor  must  we  fail  to  notice  the  desperate,  because 
unequal  struggle,  which  from  1812  to  the  summer  of 
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1814,  went  on  along  the  frontiers  of  Canada.  There 
a  handful  of  brave  men,  supported  by  the  militia  of  the 
colony,  kept  their  ground  with  indomitable  perseverance 
against  the  whole  available  strength  of  the  United 
States;  while  subsequently  the  victories  of  Sacket's  Har- 
bour and  Bladensburg,  the  occupation  of  Washington, 
the  easy  triumph  before  Baltimore,  and  the  carnage  in 
front  of  New  Orleans,  bore  witness  to  the  hardihood  of 
the  brave  men  who  fought,  even  where,  as  in  the  latter 
case,  they  fought  unsuccessfully. 

The  war  in  the  Peninsula  began  in  August,  1808.  On 
the  17th  of  that  month,  the  English  and  French  armies 
encountered  for  the  first  time  on  the  heights  of  Eoli^a, 
not  far  from  Obidos,  in  Portugal.  It  was  a  small  affair, 
if  we  take  into  account  only  the  numbers  engaged  on 
both  sides;  for  the  whole  of  the  French  force  amounted 
to  only  five  thousand  men,  while  the  English  actually 
brought  under  fire  fell  considerably  short  of  this 
amount.  But  when  we  look  to  its  results,  and  to  the 
effect  immediately  produced  by  it,  the  historian  will 
never  describe  it  as  a  mere  skirmish.  The  English 
proved  that  day,  that  elsewhere  than  in  Egypt  they 
were  more  than  a  match  for  their  ancient  rivals;  and 
the  truth  so  demonstrated  was  confirmed  and  borne 
out  by  the  issues  of  the  still  more  decisive  battle  of 
Vimiero.  There,  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
Marshal  Junot,  as  is  well  known,  attacked  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  with  the  whole  of  his  disposable  force,  and 
sustained,  in  a  well-fought  field,  an  entire  overthrow. 

From  that  date,  up  to  the  month  of  May,  1814,  the 
English  never  lost  their  hold  upon  Portugal.  Sir 
John  Moore's  advance  into  Spain  was  not  fortunate. 
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Probably,  the  movement  was  premature;  certainly 
there  was  no  consolidated  vigour  or  wise  arrangement 
in  the  country,  to  support  it.  But  neither  in  its 
retreat,  nor  yet  in  the  battle  of  Corunna,  was  the  good 
name  of  the  British  army  tarnished.  The  endurance 
of  the  men  throughout  a  long  march  in  the  depth  of 
winter  merits  all  praise.  Their  dauntless  bravery  in 
the  hour  of  strife  justified  their  leader's  expectations 
concerning  them;  and  though  yet  again  victory  was 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  life  which  England  highly 
valued,  the  importance  of  the  victory  itself  was  im- 
mense. For  when  Sir  Arthur  "Wellesley  took  the  field 
again  in  May,  1 809,  his  troops  followed  him,  confident 
both  in  themselves  and  in  their  general :  they  had  not, 
since  these  hostilities  began,  sustained  a  defeat,  and 
they  laboured  under  no  apprehension  that  defeat 
might  await  them. 

In  the  course  of  seven  campaigns,  dating  from  the 
second  arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Lisbon,  the 
British  army  fought  twenty  general  actions,  all  of 
them  successfully:  twelve  sieges,  if  we  may  so  reckon 
the  attack  of  such  places  as  the  fortified  convents  in 
Salamanca,  and  the  Reteiro  at  Madrid,  were  within  the 
same  period  formed,  and,  with  the  solitary  exception,  of 
the  Castle  of  Burgos,  each  separate  fortress  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  assailants.  As  to  skirmishes,  affairs  of 
posts,  and  the  like,  they  were  events  of  almost  daily 
occurrence,  and  defy  the  computation  of  even  the 
most  industrious  in  matters  of  th^  kind,  t  .And  the 
final  results  were,  that  an  army  whkh^red  its'  first 
shot  not  far  from  the  shores  of  jM^<fi^$vB.Hv£  jcarried 
its  standards,  victory-laden,  thflfoigfe  portagal  and 
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Spain,  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  onwards  to  the  farther 
bank  of  the  Garonne.     Than  the  state  of  efficiency, 
moreover,  to   which  the   army  of  the   Peninsula  had 
arrived,  the  human  imagination  can  conceive   nothing 
more  perfect.     The  utmost  regularity  prevailed  every- 
where.    There  was  no  plundering,  no  marauding,  no 
murmurs  or  complaints,  whether  the  columns  moved 
in  advance  or  retreat,  whether  the  camp  was  formed 
or   winter- quarters   occupied.      The   people   of  Spain 
and  Portugal  took  no  injury  at  the  hands  of  British 
soldiers.      The   inhabitants   of  the   South  of  France, 
after  they  had  recovered  from  their  first  panic,  found 
that  the  invaders  were  more  tender  of  their  persons 
and  their  property  than   the   native  troops.     And  if 
here  and  there,  as  at  the  capture  of  Badajos  and  San 
Sebastian,   some  few  outrages  were  committed,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  that  from  time  immemorial  the  belief 
has  unfortunately  dwelt  on  the  soldier's  mind,  that  a 
town  taken  by  storm  becomes  his  legitimate  prey.     At 
the  same  time  it  is  just  to  add,  that  the  accounts  which 
went  abroad  at  the  moment,  respecting  the  extent  and 
enormity  of  such  outrages  were  very  much  exaggera- 
ted.    Both  Badajos  and  San  Sebastian  were  set  on  fire 
by  their  French  garrisons,  as  a  means  of  defence;  and  if 
the  latter  place  suffered  grievously,  it  was  through  no 
lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  its  conquerors  to  extinguish 
the  flames.     In  all  other  quarters,  however,  whether 
in  garrison  or  in  the  field,  these  conquering  warriors 
were  remarkable  for  their  consideration  and  forbearance 
towards  both  friends  and  foes;  and  deserved  the  high 
encomium  which  their  immortal  Chief  has  since  passed 
upon  them,  '  that  with  such  an  army  there  was  nothing 
which  he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  have  accomplished/ 
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It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  British  army 
through  the  operations  of  the  Peninsular  war  A  subject 
to  the  discussion  of  which  Colonel  Napier  has  devoted 
seven  goodly  octavos,  would  scarcely  hear  compression 
within  the  limits  at  our  disposal.  But  while  we  leave  to 
him,  to  Sir  Thomas  Jones,  of  the  Engineers,  and  to  others 
who  have  trodden  the  same  ground,  the  reputation  which 
their  endeavours  have  justly  achieved  for  them,  we 
must  he  content  to  adopt  in  the  present  instance  the 
same  course  which  we  have  adopted  in  others;  namely, 
to  illustrate  our  details,  and  to  justify  the  panegyric 
which  we  have  passed  upon  the  soldiers  of  England, 
by  adducing  specimens  of  their  excellent  discipline, 
as  well  as  indomitable  courage  in  the  hour  of  need. 

The  three  great  arms  of  war  are,  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery.  Each  has  its  own  part  to  perform,  and 
each  performs  it  best  when  a  skilful  leader  so  arranges 
that  it  shall  secure  the  support  of  the  other  two. 
Taken  separately,  it  is  indeed  certain  that  the  infantry 
deserves  to  be  accounted  the  most  important  of  the 
three.  It  is  still,  in  modern  warfare,  as  it  was  in  the 
warfare  of  the  ancients, 'that  the  strength  of  armies 
lies  in  their  foot.  But  while  we  adopt  the  Roman 
general's  expression,  and  speak  of  our  battalions  as 
the  "  Robur  Peditum/  we  are  very  far  from  seeking 
to  undervalue  the  importance  of  well  equipped  cavalry 
and  artillery,  and  still  less  to  take  away  from  the 
high  renown  that  attaches  to  them.  On  occasions 
innumerable,  during  the  progress  of  the  late  war,  the 
cavalry  of  England  showed  itself  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation, and  never  more  so,  perhaps,  than  during 
the  progress  of  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat.  But  the 
T2 
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tale  of  the  affair  at  Sahagun,  as  well  as  of  the 
brilliant  skirmish  beside  the  Esla,  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  some,  Napoleon  himself  was  an  eye-witness, 
has  been  told  too  often  to  demand  repetition  here. 
We  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  following 
the  fortunes  of  the  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions:  first,  at  Bienvenida,  where  it  came  in 
contact  with  a  corps  of  French  cavalry,  and  overthrew 
it ;  and  next  at  Salamanca,  where,  side  by  side  with  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Dragoons,  its  squadrons  rode  down 
whole  masses  of  French  infantry,  and  destroyed  them. 
It  wras  during  the  second  siege  of  Badajos,  which 
Lord  Wellington  carried  on  in  the  presence  as  it  were, 
of  two  armies,  having  Marmont  on .  his  left,  with 
seventy  thousand  men,  and  Soult  in  his  front  and  on 
his  right,  scarcely  less  formidable,  that  the  Fifth  or 
Princess  of  Wales's  Dragoon  Guards  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rivalling,  if  it  could  not  easily  surpass,  the 
glory  acquired  by  it  under  the  title  of  Cadogan's 
Horse  in  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under 
Marlborough.  Soult,  as  is  well  known,  made  a  move- 
ment in  advance,  but  made  it  too  languidly,  as  well 
as  too  late  to  bring  succour  to  the  beleaguered 
fortress.  He  did  enough,  however,  to  put  the  Eng- 
lish commander  on  his  mettle,  who  learning  that  a 
Strong  body  of  French  cavalry  had  shown  itself 
at  Lkrenas,  directed  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Staple  ton 
Cotton  to  make  a  push  for  that  place,  and  to  strike  a 
blow  should  the  opportunity  offer.  Sir  Stapleton 
Cotton,  now  Viscount  Combermere,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  those  of  Le  Marcliant 
and  Anson,  and  advanced,  on  the  10th  of  April,  as  far 
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as  Los  Santos;  while  the  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards,' 
marching  all  night,  arrived  at  an  early  hour  next 
morning  at  a  place  called  Bienvenida.  Their  ohject 
was  to  come  up  with  a  body  of  French  cavalry,  which 
was  understood  to  he  in  quarters  there;  and  they  en- 
tirely succeeded.  After  compassing  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  sixty  miles  without  once  drawing  hridle,  and 
the  last  four  at  a  trot,  the  regiment  saw,  arranged  in 
excellent  order,  ahout  thrice  their  own  numhers  of 
French  Dragoons,  to  reach  whom  it  would  he  necessary 
to  pass  through  an  open  grove  of  olive  trees ;  an  opera- 
tion which  they  could  not  hope  to  perform  Avithout 
suffering  some  little  confusion  in  their  own  ranks. 
Neither  they  nor  their  gallant  leader,  however,  hesitated 
for  a  moment  as  to  the  measures  which  it  would  he 
proper  to  adopt.  Colonel  Ponsonhy  formed  his  men; 
and  riding  onwards,  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  an  im- 
petuosity which  nothing  could  resist.  The  fatigues  of 
the  previous  day  and  night  seemed  to  be  forgotten. 
Horses  as  well  as  men  did  their  work  as  if  hoth  had 
come  fresh  from  a  stable-yard;  and  the  French, 
though  brave  soldiers,  and  every  way  willing  to 
fight,  went  down.  They  fled  for  shelter  behind 
their  infantry  and  guns,  leaving  about  a  hundred 
dead  upon  the  field,  besides  a  hundred  and  forty 
men,  and  two  hundred  horses,  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that 
while  the  struggle  was  going  on  General  Anson's 
Brigade  of  Light  Cavalry  came  up,  and  that  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Dragoons  showed  themselves  in  the 
rear,  as  a  support  to  the  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards  had 
disaster  overtaken  it.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  befel. 
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The  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards  proved  themselves  perfectly 
equal  to  cope  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  enemy; 
and  earned  a  proud  name  among  the  English  cavalry, 
by  their  hardihood  and  excellent  discipline  that  day. 

The  next  opportunity  afforded  to  this  gallant  regi- 
ment of  winning  honour  to  itself  in  the  presence  of 
two  armies,  hefel  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  It  was 
at  that  critical  moment,  when  Pakenham,  with  the 
Third  Division,  was  closing  upon  the  flank  of  an  unsup- 
ported French  corps,  that  between  them  and  the  Fifth 
Division,  already  warmly  engaged,  Le  Merchant's  fine 
brigade  went  thundering  through;  and  falling  upon  the 
enemy  with  resistless  fury  scattered  in  a  moment  the 
whole  of  his  first  line.  A  second  and  a  third  received 
in  succession  a  like  rough  handling,  for  though  a  stream 
of  fire  emptied  many  saddles,  the  survivors  would  not 
be  gainsayed,  and  overcame  all  resistance.  Besides 
the  multitudes  that  fell  by  the  sword,  the  enemy  lost 
in  that  charge  two  thousand  prisoners;  as  well  as  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  a  squadron  of  the  Fifth  had  the 
good  fortune  to  seize  and  to  secure.  But  so  it  was 
throughout.  Wherever  in  the  late  war  a  fair  opening 
was  made  for  them,  the  British  horsemen  seldom  if 
ever  failed  to  turn  it  to  account,  and  once  at  least, 
during  the  battle  of  Talavera,  rivalled,  by  the  devotion 
of  themselves,  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae.  The  charge  of 
General  Spencer's  light  cavalry — and  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Light  Dragoons  in  particular,  under  Colonel  Sey- 
mour was  one  of  the  most  hardy,  disastrous,  yet  effective 
blows  that  have  been  struck  by  the  horseman's  sword  in 
modern  warfare.  The  Twenty-third  sacrificed  them- 
selves, for  they  lost,  besides  their  commanding  officer* 
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more  than  one-half  of  the  'men  and  horses  which  had 
mustered  that  morning  on  parade;  hut  the  progress  of 
a  French  column  was  arrested,  which  had  it  forced  its 
way  through  the  valley  on  the  left  of  the  English  line 
would  have  done  incalculable  mischief.  Honour  he  to 
the  hrave  who  fell,  and  who  survived,  on  that  day. 

When  we  turn  again  to  the  exploits  of  the  British 
Infantry,  our  single  ground  of  perplexity  lies  here,  lest 
by  chance  in  describing  one  feat  of  arms  we  might  seem 
to  underrate  another.  But  it  is  not  so.  "Wherever  a 
British  regiment  was  brought  into  collision  with  the 
enemy,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  late 
war,  it  did  its  duty.  No  superiority  of  numbers,  no 
accidental  disadvantage  of  position,  ever  availed  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  men  in  their  officers;  and 
the  latter  setting,  on  all  occasions,  an  example  of  the 
highest  military  virtues,  it  very  seldom  came  to  pass 
that  their  united  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  victory. 
To  the  truth  of  this  assertion  the  acknowledgments 
of  the  enemy  themselves  bear  witness.  From  Ro^a 
to  Toulouse,  a  succession  of  triumphs  waited  on  the 
efforts  of  that  noble  infantry,  wherever  they  were 
directed.  Whether  on  the  open  field,  or  over  the  slope  of 
the  ill-formed  breach,  our  hardy  musketeers  forced  their 
way  against  all  opposition,  while  their  aptitude  to 
manoeuvre,  their  fitness  to  march,  their  capability  of 
sustaining  the  hardest  trials  of  cold  and  hunger  with- 
out becoming  disorganized,  were  all  vouched  for  on 
the  retreats  to  Corunna  in  1808;  to  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal  in  1812;  by  the  movements  that  preceded  the 
memorable  battle  of  Salamanca;  and  by  the  perfect 
order  in  which,  after  traversing  the  whole  of  Spain, 
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Lord  Wellington  brought  his  columns  into  action,  on  the 
heights  of  Yittoria.  One  or  two  anecdotes  illustrative 
'of  these  qualities  in  the  British  Infantry,  are  therefore 
all  which  \ve  shall  undertake  to  transcribe;  warning 
the  reader  not  to  receive  them  as  if  they  might  not  be 
multiplied  a  hundred-fold,  but  simply  to  regard  them 
as  specimens  of  the  sort  of  detail  which  he  who  applies 
himself  to  the  military  history  of  England  will  find  at 
every  page. 

The  first  great  battle  in  which  the  relative  merits  of 
the  French  and  English  soldier  were  tested  in  the 
Peninsula,  was  fought  at  Yimiero,  a  village  distant 
from  Torres  Yedras  about  nine  miles;  and  something 
less  than  one  mile  from  the  sea.  It  began  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  August,  1808; 
and  continued  with  much  obstinacy,  and  great  mutual 
slaughter,  till  noon.  The  numbers  engaged,  or  held  in 
reserve  on  both  sides,  were  very  nearly  equal.  Per- 
haps the  superiority — if  some  raw  Portuguese  levies 
be  taken  into  account — was  on  the  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish; still  it  was  not  so  great  but  that  the  advantages 
secured  by  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  compensated 
by  the  greater  experience  of  the  French  in  war;  and 
the  prestige  of  an  uninterrupted  career  of  success 
which  belonged  to  them.  The  French  were  the  assail- 
ants. They  delivered  their  first  and  fiercest  attack  on 
the  left  of  the  English  line,  where  the  Fiftieth  Regi- 
ment, under  the  command  of  Colonel,  afterwards 
General  Sir  George  Walker,  was  posted,  and  were 
received  with  a  fire  at  half  pistol  shot  distance,  which 
staggered  and  shook  them  ere  they  could  deploy  into 
line.  This  was  instantly  followed  by  a  charge.  The 
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Fiftieth  pressing  upon  their  front,  and  overlapping 
both  flanks  of  the  shattered  column,  forced  them  back 
in  a  confused  mass  towards  a  pine  wood ;  and  then  on 
the  signal  of  recall  being  sounded,  with  the  greatest 
coolness,  and  in  excellent  order,  resumed  its  place  in 
the  line.  But  the  regiment  had  not  reposed  many 
minutes,  ere  a  renewed  call  was  made  upon  its  hardi- 
hood. Three  weak  squadrons  of  British  cavalry,  led 
on  by  Colonel  Taylor,  had  dashed  among  the  disturbed 
French  infantry,  and  cut  them  down  with  terrible 
slaughter;  till  they,  in  their  turn,  were  suddenly 
charged  by  thrice  their  numbers  of  French  horse,  and 
driven  back.  During  this  their  retreat  they  got  en- 
tangled in  a  sort  of  fold,  surrounded  by  lofty  Avails, 
and  presenting  but  a  single  aperture,  that  by  which 
they  had  entered.  It  was  instantly  seized  by  the 
enemy;  and,  powerless  either  to  fight  or  to  flee,  these 
brave  horsemen  felt  themselves  in  the  condition  of  a 
tiger  which  has  fallen  into  a  pit.  At  this  critical 
moment,  the  eagle  eye  of  Colonel  Walker  detected 
the  danger  of  their  position.  He  saw  likewise  how 
alone  they  could  be  delivered  from  it;  he  waved  his 
hat,  led  his  regiment  forward  at  the  double,  and  fell, 
with  a  loud  shout,  upon  the  blockading  masses.  The 
doorway  of  the  fold  was  soon  cleared.  Forth  rode  the 
liberated  cavalry,  striking  to  the  right  and  left  as  they 
passed;  while  the  gallant  Fiftieth  cheered  them  in 
token  of  their  mutual  triumph,  and  calmly  returned 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill.  It  was  a  magnificent  exploit, 
the  liberation  of  these  squadrons;  and  deserved  the 
praise  which  both  from  friends  and  foes  was  that  day 
liberally  heaped  upon  it. 
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Another  instance  of  determined  courage,   and   of 
steadiness  which  could  not  be  overcome,  presents  itself 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  Fifth 
Regiment  of  Foot,  during  the  advance  of  the  French  to 
raise  the  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  the  autumn 
of  1811.     There  had  been  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of 
this  weak  battalion,  a  range  of  hills,  not  far  from  El- 
Bodon,  over  the  summit  of  which  runs  the  road  from 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  Fuente  Guinaldo.     Here,  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  September,  they  were  attacked 
by  an   overwhelming    multitude,    consisting,   besides 
infantry,  of  forty  squadrons  of  horse,  and  twelve  pieces 
of  cannon;  and  though  succoured  almost  immediately 
by  the  Seventy- seventh  Regiment,  and  a  Portuguese 
battalion,  fought  long  and  stoutly  against  such  odds 
as  no  troops  in  the  world,  except  those  of  England, 
could  have  been  brought  to  face.     Two  six-pounders 
supported  them,  and  their  fire  was  quick  and  effective, 
till  a  regiment  of  French  cavalry  suddenly  charged 
them,  drove  the  artillerymen  from  their  guns,  and  cap- 
tured both   pieces.     It   was  now  that  Major  Ridge, 
under  whom  the  Fifth  Regiment  acted,  showed  him- 
self both  equal  to  the  circumstances  into  which  he 
had  been  thrown,  and  alive  to  the  merits  of  his  gallant 
comrades.    His  regiment   occupied  the  upward  slope 
of  the  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  the  guns  had  been 
captured.     It  was  in  line,  formed  as  English   regi- 
ments generally]are,  two  deep ;  but,  without  pausing  to 
change  its  order,  he  made  the  men  bring  their  bayonets 
to  the  level,  and  advanced  against  the  French  horse- 
men.    Such   a   spectacle  had   never   been   witnessed 
before  in  modern  warfare.     Squares  of  infantry  have 
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often  repulsed  the  charges  of  cavalry;  and  even  in 
line,  footmen  have  occasionally  withstood  and  repelled 
the  efforts  of  their  mounted  assailants;  but  the  charge 
of  a  line  of  infantry  on  a  well-disciplined  corps  of 
cavalry,  was  a  perfectly  novel  operation;  of  which  the 
lookers-on  watched  the  progress  with  intense  anxiety. 
Never  was  result  more  triumphant.  Major  Ridge 
and  his  brave  followers  drove  the  French  cavalry  from 
the  ground,  recovered  the  guns,  gave  them  back  to  the 
artillerymen,  and  resumed  their  proper  place  in  the 
line.  And  on  the  subsequent  retreat,  their  steadiness 
was  the  admiration  of  both  armies.  'I  cannot,'  says 
the  Duke  of  "Wellington,  in  his  dispatch,  'conclude 
the  report  of  the  occurrences  of  last  week,  without 
expressing  to  your  Lordship  my  admiration  of  the 
troops  engaged  in  the  affair  of  the  25th  instant.  The 
conduct  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  Fifth  Regiment, 
commanded  by  Major  Ridge,  in  particular  affords  a 
memorable  example  of  what  the  steadiness  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops,  and  their  confidence  in  their 
officers,  can  effect  in  the  most  desperate  and  trying 
situations/ 

The  facts  here  recorded  justified  the  high  eulogium 
which  the  greatest  general  of  the  age  felt  himself 
required  to  pass  on  the  discipline  and  steadiness  of  his 
infantry.  If  proof  were  wanted  of  the  impetuous  and 
persevering  courage  of  this  description  of  force,  we 
should  find  it  in  the  assault  and  capture  of  Badajos 
and  San  Sebastian;  two  exploits  which  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  others,  achieved  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
tried  the  endurance  and  taxed  the  hardihood  of  those 
engaged  in  them.  But  there  is  no  need  to  support  by 
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illustrations  a  fact  which  is  universally  admitted;  and 
we,  therefore,  pass  on  to  describe  briefly,  but  truly,  how 
the  British  Artillery  is  accustomed  to  bear  itself  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1811,  Marshal  Massena  at- 
tacked, with  forty  thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand 
cavalry,  that  portion  of  Lord  AVellington's  army  which 
occupied  an  insecure  position  near  the  village  of 
Fuentes  d"0nore.  To  describe  the  combat  in  detail  is 
unnecessary;  enough  is  done  when  we  state,  that  the 
troops  on  both  sides  fought  as  men  are  wont  to  do  who 
refuse  to  be  vanquished, — and  that  the  village,  with 
the  places  adjacent,  was  strewed  with  dead,  each  party 
winning  and  losing  the  post  in  succession.  Mean- 
while, on  the  plain  to  the  left  of  the  village,  a  not 
less  interesting  scene  was  enacted.  There  clouds  of 
French  cavalry,  after  restraining  the  handful  of  British 
horse,  which,  barely  one  thousand  in  number,  charged 
them  fiercely,  swept  to  the  right  and  left,  forcing  the 
infantry  into  squares;  round  which  they  hovered  like 
birds  of  prey  hovering  about  their  victims.  '  Imme- 
diately after  this,'  says  Colonel  Napier,  '  a  great  com- 
motion was  observed  amongst  the  French  squadrons; 
men  and  officers  closed  in  confusion  towards  one 
point,  where  a  thick  dust  was  rising,  and  where  loud 
cries  and  the  sparkling  of  blades  and  flashing  of  pistols 
indicated  some  extraordinary  occurrence.  The  spec- 
tators gazed  with  intense  interest;  for  they  had 
seen  not  long  before  Captain  Ramsay  with  his  troop  of 
horse  artillery  cut  off  and  surrounded;  and  as  guns 
thus  dealt  with  are  almost  always  lost,  they  had  ceased 
to  think  of  Ramsay  and  his  men  except  as  prisoners. 
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But  prisoners  they  were  not.  Suddenly  the  multitude 
was  violently  agitated;  an  English  shout  arose, — the 
mass  was  rent  asunder,  and  Norman  Ramsay  hurst 
forth  at  the  head  of  his  battery, — his  horses  hreathing 
fire  and  stretching  like  greyhounds  along  the  plain, — - 
his  guns  bounding  like  things  of  no  weight,  and  the 
mounted  gunners,  in  close  and  compact  order,  coyer- 
ing  the  rear.' 

The  escape  of  Ramsay's  guns,  like  the  charge  in 
line  of  the  Fifth  Infantry  on  cavalry,  is  wholly  without 
a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare.  The  con- 
duct of  the  batteries,  during  the  assault  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, offers  an  example  of  precision  of  aim,  and  abso- 
lute coolness  on  the  part  of  the  gunners,  never  sur- 
passed. When  the  column  of  attack  stood  upon  the 
breach,  checked,  but  not  dismayed,  by  the  extent  of  the 
obstacles  opposed  to  it,  six  guns  from  a  battery  about 
three  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the  sap  opened  their 
fire,  throwing  shot  and  shell  with  such  accuracy  over 
the  heads  of  the  troops,  that  large  gaps  were  cut  in  the 
ranks  of  the  defenders,  and  a  mine  fired  before  its  time, 
through  which  the  assailants  entered.  Such  services 
as  these  were  rendered  thirty  years  ago  by  no  other 
artillery  in  the  world;  and  as  the  same  spirit  still  pre- 
vails which  prevailed  then,  in  the  magnificent  corps  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
when  the  opportunity  offers  again,  they  will  again 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  renown  that  attaches 
to  them. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

THE      STAFF      CORPS,     AND      CORPS      OF      GUIDES. LATER 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  AMERICA  AND   FLANDERS. 
THE    PEACE    ESTABLISHMENT. 

BESIDES  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery,  of  which 
the  regular  array  was  composed,  and  the  corps  of  Royal 
Engineers,  coeval  with  the  latter,  there  sprang  up 
during  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution  other  de- 
scriptions of  force,  which  proved  eminently  useful, 
each  in  its  own  department,  and  of  the  composition  of 
which  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  give  an  account. 

First,  the  Artificers,  as  they  were  called, — that  is  to 
say,  the  body  of  men  trained  to  the  exercise  of  me- 
chanical arts,  such  as  carpentry,  bricklaying,  bridge- 
making,  and  so  forth,  which  in  all  ages  seem  to  have 
attended  on  a  British  army  in  the  field, — became  the 
Royal  Regiment  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  whose  services, 
on  many  trying  occasions,  proved  eminently  useful, 
and  who  still  do  their  duty  cheerfully  and  satisfactorily 
in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  During  the  late 
war  they  were  commanded,  under  the  officers  of 
Engineers,  by  a  body  of  officers,  who  took  no  higher 
rank  than  that  of  Lieutenant,  and  consisted  entirely  of 
good  men,  to  whom  their  own  merits  had  earned  com- 
missions. Their  education,  carried  on  at  AVoolwich 
and  Chatham,  trained  them  to  act  in  the  field  as  guides 
and  directors  to  all  working  parties;  whether  the 
business  in  hand  might  be  the  construction  of  a  bridge, 
the  throwing  up  of  field  works,  or  the  conduct  of  a 
siege.  Whatever  the  Engineer  officer  required  the 
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troops  to  do  was  explained  to  a  party  of  Sappers,  who, 
taking  each  his  separate  charge,  shewed  the  soldiers  of 
the  line  both  the  sort  of  work  that  was  required  of 
them,  and  the  best  and  readiest  method  of  performing 
it.  The  regiment  of  Sappers  was  the  growth  of  the 
latter  years  of  the  contest,  after  a  British  army  had  fairly 
thrown  itself  into  the  great  arena  of  continental  war- 
fare; and  it  proved  so  useful,  that  while  men  won- 
dered how  an  army  ever  could  have  been  accounted 
complete  without  this  appendage,  the  idea  of  dispens- 
ing with  it  in  any  time  to  come,  seems  never  to  have 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  most  economical. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  on  a  certain  occasion 
his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  made  a 
demand  upon  the  Ordnance  Office  for  services  from 
the  Royal  Engineers,  which  the  Ordnance,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  declined  to  accede  to.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  annoyed  by  this  refusal,  determined 
that  he  would  establish  a  new  corps  of  Engineers  which 
should  be  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Horse 
Guards:  for  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Horse 
Guards  and  the  Ordnance  Office  are — by  one  of  those 
freaks  in  which  the  English  constitution  much  in- 
dulges— entirely  independent  of  one  another.  And  as 
his  Royal  Highness  held  office  in  times  when  the 
thoughts  of  statesmen  were  bent  rather  to  render  the 
means  of  the  country's  defence  complete,  than  to  effect 
savings  in  the  public  expenditure,  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  his  wishes  into  effect.  Accordingly,  a 
selection  was  made  from  among  the  officers  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  of  a  certain  number  of  individuals  whose 
scientific  education  had  been  attended  to  with  more 
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than  ordinary  care,  while  a  senior  department  was 
established  in  the  Military  College  at  Marlow,  where 
such  as  desired  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  Staff  in 
general,  or  the  Staff  Corps  in  particular,  might  study. 
Then  followed  the  enlisting  of  recruits,  and  the  draft- 
ing of  soldiers  from  other  regiments,  whose  previous 
acquaintance  with  mechanics  gave  promise  that  the 
difficulties  of  drilling  them  to  their  new  duties  would 
not  be  great.  And  hence  arose  the  Staff  Corps,  of 
which  the  head-quarters  were  established  at  Hythe,  in 
Kent;  but  of  which  detachments  took  the  field  when- 
ever a  British  army  came  together,  doing  excellent 
service;  now  as  pontooneers  and  bridge-makers,  now 
as  artificers  in  the  construction  of  defensive  works, 
and  the  attack  of  strong-holds  in  possession  of  the 
enemy.  The  Royal  Staff  Corps  produced  some  able 
officers;  among  whom,  Major  Sturgeon  held  a  very 
forward  place,  till  his  glory  and  his  life  were  cut  short 
together  in  a  trifling  skirmish  near  Orthes,  in  the  south 
of  France. 

Besides  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  and  Staff  Corps, 
Lord  Wellington  organised  in  the  Peninsular  army 
a  Corps  of  Guides,  and  a  Mounted  Staff  Corps :  the 
former  composed  of  men  of  all  nations,  in  whom  the 
qualities  chiefly  looked  for  were  general  intelligence 
and  fidelity ;  the  latter,  of  steady  non-commissioned 
officers  and  private  troopers,  taken  from  the  several 
cavalry  regiments  present  with  the  army.  The  duty 
of  the  Corps  of  Guides  consisted,  as  the  name  implies, 
in  making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
country  amid  which  military  operations  were  carried 
on,  so  that  they  might  be  in  a  condition  to  go  before 
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hardships  whatever,  the  soldiers  of  England  pass  to  and 
fro,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe ;  and  suffer  as 
severely  from  the  changes  of  climate  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  as  they  could  from  the  effects  of  war  car- 
ried on  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  temperate 
regions. 

The  establishment  of  the  British  army  was  fixed  in 
1844  at  10,004  Cavalry;  Foot  Guards  4,640;  Infantry 
of  the  Line  92,200;  Colonial  Corps  7,532;  making 
a  total,  independently  of  Artillery  and  Engineers,  of 
114,376  men.  The  Artillery  may  be  taken  at  8,000, 
the  Engineers  at  1000,  increasing  the  amount  to  123,000 
or  124,000  men.  Of  these  about  30,000  occupy  quar- 
ters in  Great  Britain;  23,000  hold  Ireland;  27,000,  or 
thereabouts,  serve  in  India,  while  the  residue  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  other  dependencies  on  the  Crown. 
They  are  all  in  the  finest  possible  order,  and  the  Articles 
of  War  which  control  them,  though  relaxing  nothing  in 
their  proper  strictness,  are  becoming  daily  in  their  appli- 
cation more  suitable  to  the  condition  of  a  force,  compo- 
sed entirely  of  freemen.  Corporal  punishment,  once  the 
great  instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  is 
falling  rapidly  and  universally  into  disuse.  The  power 
to  award  it  still  remains,  and  ought  perhaps  ever  to 
remain,  with  courts-martial,  because  there  are  offences 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  punished ;  and  occasions 
arise,  especially  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  when  thus, 
and  only  thus,  subordination  could  be  enforced.  But 
the  feeling  is  so  strong  against  the  system  that  it  cannot 
be  revived,  if,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case,  there  were 
the  smallest  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  military  au- 
thorities to  revive  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  greatest 
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anxiety  is  manifested,  to  provide  for  the  soldier's  com- 
forts, and  to  afford  both  to  him  and  to  his  family  every 
attainable  means  of  intellectual  improvement  and  be- 
coming relaxation.     When  a  soldier  has  served  seven 
years  with  a  good  character,  he  receives  a  small  addi- 
tion to  his  pay;  and  is  distinguished  in  the  ranks  by 
wearing  on  his  arm,  a  chevron,  or  stripe.     If  he  sup- 
port the  same  character  for  seven  years  more,  a  second 
addition   is   made    to   his   pay,  and   a   second   badge 
granted;  and  so  on  till  he  grow  gray  in  the  profession, 
and  apply  for  his  discharge.     Meanwhile  not  only  have 
many    commanding    officers    established    Regimental 
Libraries,  which  are  carried  about  from  place  to  place 
with  the  baggage  of  the  corps,  but  at  all  the  most  ex- 
tensive stations,  permanent  Garrison  Libraries  are  in 
the  process  of  formation ;    where,  from   among  works 
selected  with  considerable  care,  the  men  can  find  some- 
thing to  gratify  as  well  as  to  improve  their  tastes,  what- 
ever those  tastes  may  be.     Moreover  in  every  regiment 
there  is  a  School,  under  the  care  of  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  in  which  not  only  the  soldiers'  children,  but  such 
of  the  men  themselves  as  may  desire    it,  receive  the 
benefits  of  an  excellent  plain  education.     The  system 
on  which  these  Schools  are  founded  is  defective,  but  it 
can  very  easily  be  improved,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  while  we  write,  plans  for  its  effectual  im- 
provement are  under  consideration.     In  like  manner 
the  troops  are  never  left,  either  at  home  or  in  the  colo- 
nies, without  the  opportunity  of  attendance  on  Divine 
Worship,  and  the  ministrations  of  a  clergyman  to  the 
sick  in  hospital.     On  foreign  stations,  though  not  per- 
haps to  the  extent  that  is  necessary,  there_are  Chap- 
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lains,  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  especially 
appointed  to  attend  upon  them.  At  home  they  gene- 
rally find  among  the  parochial  clergy  kind  and  willing 
pastors,  to  whom  the  State  makes,  in  the  form  of  money 
payment,  a  small  compensation;  while  to  such  sol- 
diers as  dissent  from  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  two  Establishments,  every  facility  is  afforded  for 
attendance  on  their  own  ministers. 

With  respect  again  to  the  Medical  Department,  and 
to  the  care  taken  both  at  home  and  abroad  of  the  >sol- 
diers'  health,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  these 
matters  could  be  more  wisely  managed.  No  man  is 
admitted  as  an  Assistant -Surgeon  into  the  army  till  he 
shall  have  gone  through  the  regular  course  of  a  medi- 
cal education,  and  been  subjected,  over  and  above, 
to  an  examination  before  the  Medical  Board.  He 
is  then  sent  on  trial  to  Fort  Pitt,  at  Chatham,  the 
principal  depot  for  invalids  from  regiments  serving 
abroad;  whence,  if  his  conduct  be  approved  of,  he  is 
transferred  to  a  regiment;  if  otherwise,  he  is  sent  back  to 
find  an  opening  for  himself  in  some  other  walk  of  life. 
And  then,  as  to  the  Hospitals,  whether  general  or  regi- 
mental, there  is  about  them  all  an  air  of  cleanliness, 
and  comfort,  which  leaves  the  invalids  nothing  which 
men  in  their  situation  could  desire.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  indisposition  to  incur  expense  which  is 
visible  in  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  an 
undue  economy  is  certainly  not  practised  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  and  wounded  among  our  troops. 

Such  is  the  British  Army  in  all  its  departments;  the 
best  appointed,  the  best  disciplined,  the  most  severely 
tried  military  body  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
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country,  beyond  all  question,  takes  as  much  out  of  her 
gallant  defenders  as  she  well  can.  Yet  let  justice  he 
done  on  hoth  sides.  If  the  State  require  from  the 
soldiers  which  are  maintained  hy  her,  the  devotion  of 
their  lives  in  all  climates,  and  in  the  most  trying  situa- 
tions, she  deals  with  them  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and 
kindness,  such  as  is  not  exhibited  elsewhere.  The  pay 
of  a  British  soldier  in  all  ranks,  from  the  private  up 
to  the  general  officer,  is  far  better  than  the  pay  of  any 
other  soldier  in  Europe.  The  British  officer,  after 
five  years'  service,  can  claim  his  half-pay  as  a  right; 
that  is,  supposing  it  shall  he  proved  before  a  medical 
board,  that  his  health  will  not  permit  him  to  undergo 
any  longer  the  fatigues  of  a  military  life.  The  private, 
when  disabled  by  wounds,  or  by  sickness  brought  on 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  as  well  as  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  regular  term  of  service,  which  must 
never  come  short  of  twenty-one  years,  is  discharged 
with  a  pension,  moderate,  indeed,  in  its  amount, 
but  sufficient,  with  economy,  and  eked  out  by  very 
small  earnings,  to  keep  him  from  the  parish.  And 
when  his  strength  wholly  fails  him,  he  has  the  Royal 
Hospitals  at  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  to  look  to; 
noble  institutions,  within  the  walls  of  which  the  vete- 
ran finds  every  comfort  and  convenience  of  which  he 
stands  in  need.  Moreover,  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  orphans  of  soldiers,  whether  killed  in  action, 
or  dying  of  disease,  there  is  the  Military  Asylum  at 
Chelsea,  where,  during  the  war,  fourteen  hundred  hoys 
and  girls  were  maintained,  clothed,  and  educated;  and 
where  maintenance,  clothing,  and  education  are  still 
afforded  to  four  hundred.  In  a  word,  the  profession 
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of  arms,  to  which  half  a  century  ago,  only  the  scum  and 
refuse  of  the  lower  orders  devoted  themselves,  opens 
out  to  the  respectable  youth  of  Great  Britain  now 
a  highly  creditable  path  of  life,  wherein  steadiness  and 
good  conduct  are  sure  to  meet  with  their  reward ;  and 
by  means  of  which  talent,  provided  it  accompany  these 
qualifications,  invariably  leads  to  advancement.  For 
there  is  no  gulf  fixed  in  the  British  Service  between 
the  officer  and  the  private.  The  latter  may,  and  often 
does,  win  for  himself  the  commission  which  the  former 
obtains  either  through  interest  or  by  purchase;  and 
a  commission  once  obtained,  all  signs  of  inferiority 
disappear.  He  is  welcomed  to  the  mess,  and  to  the 
general  society  of  his  comrades,  on  the  same  kind  and 
easy  terms,  as  if,  from  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  he  had  been  one  of  themselves. 

One  institution  more,  of  which  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
the  present  Governor-General  of  India,  is  the  projector, 
it  remains  for  us  to  notice.  England  has  now  its 
Landwehr,  if  not  so  numerous,  to  the  full  as  efficient  as 
that  of  Prussia.  A  late  Act  of  Parliament  authorizes 
the  Government  to  call  out  and  embody  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  most  efficient  of  her  discharged  soldiers, 
•whenever  the  necessity  of  so  doing  shall  arise,  and 
places  at  the  permanent  disposal  of  the  civil  authorities 
ten  thousand.  The  men  thus  embodied  meet  for  exer- 
cise a  certain  number  of  days  in  every  year.  Their 
arms  are  tbe  musket  and  bayonet;  their  uniform  a  neat 
blue  frock,  with  red  cuffs  and  collar;  blue  trowsers, 
•with  a  red  stripe  down  the  leg,  and  blue  forage  cap. 
Their  belts  and  accoutrements  are  made  of  black  japan- 
ned leather,  and  they  are  commanded  by  officers  taken 
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from  the  half-pay  list.  To  institute  this  corps  was  one 
of  the  last  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  official  acts ;  and 
the  extreme  efficiency  and  good  order  of  the  body 
prove  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement. 


CONCLUSION. 

THERE  remain  now  hut  one  or  two  isolated  points  to 
be  touched  upon,  ere  we  bring  our  pleasant,  but  not 
light  labour,  to  a  close.  And  first,  with  respect  to  the 
qualifications  that  are  looked  for  in  a  young  man  who 
desires  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Queen  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer.  "We  are  not,  in  this  country,  great 
admirers  of  what  is  called  '  a  military  education.1  We 
have  our  seminaries  at  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich,  it  is 
true:  the  former  for  the  training  of  youths  intended  for 
the  Infantry  and  Cavalry;  the  latter  filled  with  young 
gentlemen  who  pass  thence  into  the  Artillery  or  Engi- 
neers. And  at  Addiscombe,  near  Croydon,  there  is  a 
third  establishment,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  either  of 
its  rivals,  where  young  men  who  have  chosen  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  East  India  Company  for  their  profes- 
sion receive  an  excellent  training,  both  physical  and 
intellectual.  But  except  as  regards  the  Ordnance  corps, 
there  is  no  obligation  upon  a  candidate  for  a  commis- 
sion, to  exhibit  any  knowledge  whatever  of  military 
matters,  or  any  taste  or  aptitude  to  acquire  such  know- 
ledge. Nine  out  of  ten,  therefore,  pass  from  one  of  the 
public  schools,  such  as  Eton,  Rugby,  the  Charter-house, 
or  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  into  the  ranks.  And  they 
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obtain  their  commissions,  either  by  purchase,  or  through 
the  gratuitous    recommendation  of  the    Commander  - 
in-Chief  to  the  Sovereign.     We  cannot  say  that  there 
is  in  the  experience  of  the  past,  anything  which  would 
lead  to  the  condemnation  of  this  somewhat  anomalous 
system.     The  custom  of  obtaining  first  an  entrance  into 
the  service,  and  afterwards  promotion  by  purchase,  is 
objected   to,  as  well  by  foreigners,   as  by  many  able 
men  among  ourselves;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  system  is  open  to  much  abuse,  and   as  a  thing 
apart — as  a  mere  matter  of  theory — will  not  bear  a 
moment's  argument.     Yet  when  we  ask  ourselves  what 
its  practical  operations  may  have  been,  we  are  driven 
to  acknowledge  that  in  the  main  they  are  excellent. 
The  British  army  is,  and  has  long  been,  for  its  num- 
bers, beyond   all  comparison   the   best  in   the   world. 
There  is  a  degree  of  intelligence  among  the  officers, — 
not   mere    pedantry,    or   an    acquaintance   with    the 
minutiae  of  their  own    calling, — but  a  knowledge  of 
mankind,   and   a    quickness   to   adapt   themselves    to 
almost  any  emergency,  such  as  will  be  looked  for  in 
vain,  in  other  armies.     We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
in  France  and  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  captains  and 
subalterns    are   not   far  before  those   of  England,   in 
their  acquaintance  with  military  history.     We  believe, 
likewise,    that    the    junior    officers    in    these    three 
countries  know  more  of  the  science  of  war,  both  in 
the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  and  in  the 
movement  of  masses,  than  is  known  among  the  offi- 
cers commanding  English  regiments.     For  in  France 
and  Prussia  and  Austria  all  classes  enjoy,  at  the  great 
autumnal  reviews  of  exercise,  advantages   which  are 
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not  afforded  to  officers  of  the  highest  rank  in  England. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  believe,  that  there  is 
needed  only  the  mind  capable  of  directing,  to  render  a 
British  army  once  more,  were  it  assembled  to-morrow, 
what  it  was  thirty  years  ago,— the  first  in  the  world.' 
For  what  the  young  officers  may  want  in  theoretical 
training  they  make  up  for  in  their  robust  constitutions ; 
in  their  contempt  of  danger  and  of  hardships;  in  the 
strong  attachment  felt  for  them  by  the  men;  in  the 
pliability  of  minds  accustomed  from  infancy  to  exer- 
cise themselves;  and,  though  last  not  least,  in  that  love 
of  field-sports,  the  indulgence  of  which  operates  as  no 
inappropriate  training  for  the  more  adventurous,  though 
scarcely  less  exciting  proceedings  of  a  campaign.  And 
finally,  with  respect  to  the  men,  there  all  doubt  is  at 
an  end.  The  English,  as  a  people,  are  certainly  not  a 
military  people.  Yet  the  English  soldier,  both  in  his 
moral  and  physical  qualities,  stands  unrivalled  among 
the  soldiers  of  the  world.  He  unites  the  fire  of  the 
Frenchman  with  the  obstinacy  of  the  Russian.  His 
powers  of  endurance  far  surpass  those  of  either.  He 
has  one  great  fault  doubtless,  which  is,  however,  be- 
coming continually  less  characteristic,  namely  an  addic- 
tion to  intoxicating  liquors,  which  renders  him  at 
times  altogether  unmanageable.  But  cure  him  of  this, 
— and  the  usages  of  society  are  effecting  the  cure  by 
degrees, — and  for  everything  that  tends  to  make  the 
good  soldier,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  hold  him  up 
against  the  world.  He  is  the  bravest,  the  steadiest,  the 
most  patient,  the  most  enduring,  the  frankest,  the  most 
humane,  the  hardiest  man,  that  in  any  land,  or  under 
any  leader,  goes  forth  to  war,  and  wages  it  heroically. 
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And  his  devoted  attachment  to  a  kind  and  good  officer, 
resembles  that  of  a  son  for  his  parent.  It  is  im- 
possible to  understand,  far  less  to  estimate  aright, 
the  qualities  that  appertain  to  the  English  soldier, 
unless  you  have  slept  beside  him  round  the  bivouac 
fire,  and  shared  his  dangers  and  his  sufferings  in  the 
field.  For  there  is  often  about  him  an  independence 
of  manner,  especially  in  the  intercourse  which  he  holds 
with  civilians,  which  the  stranger  is  apt  to  mistake  for 
insolence  and  a  tendency  to  insub0rdination.  He  is 
neither  insolent  nor  insubordinate  in  the  ranks.  He 
maintains  there  the  self-respect  which  leads  not  un fre- 
quently to  rudeness  among  his  own  class  in  English 
society.  But  it  is  tempered  and  restrained  by  a  sense 
of  deference  to  those  under  whom  he  is  placed,  and 
never  operates  except  to  give  a  zest  to  the  respect 
and  obedience  which  he  renders  to  them. 

In  the  English  army  recruits  are  taken  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  The  lowest  standard  of  height  for  Infantry 
of  the  line  is  five  feet  five  inches  and  a-half, — for  the 
Infantry  of  the  Guards  five  feet  ten;  for  the  Artillery 
five  feet  eight;  for  the  Light  Cavalry  and  heavy  Dra- 
goons five  feet  seven;  for  the  Household  Brigade  five 
feet  eleven.  The  recruit  who  offers  himself  must  be 
free  from  the  most  minute  blemish  or  symptom  of 
latent  disease,  and  he  becomes,  when  accepted,  a 
soldier  for  life.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  form  of 
speech.  At  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  he  may  apply 
for  his  discharge,  which,  as  well  as  a  pension,  is  rarely 
refused  him,  and  at  any  period  he  may,  by  paying  a 
fine  of  twenty  pounds  purchase  his  return  into  private 
life.  But  it  rarely  happens  that  good  men,  after  the 
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fatigues  of  early  drill  are  surmounted,  desire  to  quit 
the  service  till  years  and  growing  infirmities  compel 
them.  Young  Englishmen  are  often  loth  to  become 
soldiers;  but  they  are  almost  always  as  much  disinclined 
to  quit  the  service  as  they  were  to  enter  it. 

The  military  affairs  of  the  English  Army  are  managed 
by  a  Commander-in-Chief,  with  an  Adjutant  and  Quar- 
termaster-General's department  under  him.  The  civil 
arrangements  connected  with  it,  including  the  settle- 
ment of  rates  of  pay,  pension,  and  so  forth,  are  all 
carried  on  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary-at-War.  The 
former  is  not  removeable  except  by  order  of  the  Crown; 
the  latter,  as  he  comes  into  office  with  a  particular 
party,  so,  on  the  removal  of  his  friends  from  the  Ca- 
binet, he  makes  way  for  a  political  rival.  Strange  to 
say,  however,  neither  the  Commander-in-Chief,  nor 
the  Secretary-at-War  have  any  direct  control  over  the 
regiments  of  Artillery  and  Engineers.  The  latter  are 
managed,  both  in  civil  and  military  points,  by  the 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  who,  like  the  Secre- 
tary-at-War, holds  office  as  the  friend  of  a  party.  It 
is  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  military  man ;  though 
it  seldom  happens  that  he  has  served  in  either  of  the 
Ordnance  corps.  With  him  rests  the  nomination  of 
cadets  to  the  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  as  well  as 
the  right  of  recommending  them,  after  they  have  gone 
through  the  appointed  course  of  study,  to  commissions 
in  one  or  other  of  the  twin  corps,  where  promotion 
goes  on  by  the  line  of  seniority,  except  where,  for  par- 
ticular services  performed,  individuals  are  pushed  on 
by  brevet.  For  it  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, and  in  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  that 
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officers  who  may  particularly  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  field,  are  carried  on  to  general  rank  by  a  process 
independent  of  their  regimental  promotion.  Hence 
many  who  have  attained  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  army,  do  duty  with  their  corps  as 
Captains;  which  duty  they  exchange  for  that  of  Field- 
Officer,  as  soon  as  the  regiment  to  which  they  may 
chance  to  be  attached  becomes  associated  either  in 
garrison  or  brigade  with  another. 

Here  then  we  close  our  sketch.  We  have  traced  the 
British  Army  from  its  first  rude  beginnings  to  the  state 
of  perfection  at  which  it  has  now  arrived.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  give  specimens  of  the  sort  of  service 
which  from  age  to  age  it  has  rendered  to  the  country ; 
we  have  nothing  left  to  add,  except  the  expression  of 
our  confidence,  that  it  possesses,  as  it  deserves  to  pos- 
sess, both  the  admiration  and  the  respect  of  all  classes 
of  the  community.  The  natural  jealousy  with  which, 
two  centuries  ago,  the  existence  of  an  armed  body 
in  times  of  peace  was  viewed,  has  long  since  died 
away.  Wise  men,  whatever  their  station  in  life 
may  be,  know  that  from  a  well-disciplined  national 
force,  danger  to  public  liberty  is  not,  in  a  free  country 
like  this,  to  be  apprehended.  The  Crown  could  not, 
if  it  would,  employ  the  military  power  to  increase  its 
own  influence,  or  extend  its  privileges;  for  the  Legisla- 
ture has  provided,  that  soldiers,  as  such,  shall  never 
interfere  in  civil  affairs,  even  to  repress  disturbance,  ex- 
cept at  the  bidding  of  the  civil  magistrate.  And  for  the 
rest,  the  officers  of  the  British  Army,  being  taken  from 
the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society,  belong  to  the 
very  order  of  persons  who  are  ever  the  first  to  oppose, 
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as  well  arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign,  as 
revolutionary  movements  among  the  populace.  Many 
of  them,  too,  are  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  great  bulwark  and  defence  of  the  personal  freedom 
of  the  English  people,  and  all  have  from  their  childhood 
learned  to  regard  a  military  despotism  as  the  most 
offensive  form  of  government  under  which  peaceable 
men  can  live.  There  is,  therefore,  no  disposition  in 
any  quarter,  to  aim  at  the  dismemberment  or  the 
undue  diminution  of  an  estate  in  the  realm,  which 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  tends  to  keep  the 
whole  machine  in  a  healthy  motion.  The  Army  is 
one  of  England's  great  defences  from  foreign  vio- 
lence in  time  of  war.  It  is  the  chief  instrument  by 
which  tranquillity  and  order  are  preserved  among  a 
rapidly  increasing  population  in  times  of  peace.  And 
the  success  which  has  ever  attended  its  efforts  in  the 
former  case,  not  less  than  the  calmness  and  moderation 
with  which  it  attains  its  end  in  the  latter,  have  earned, 
as  they  deserve,  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  the  whole 
nation.  May  this  feeling  of  national  harmony  and 
good-will  endure  for  ever. 
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